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the ‘I STAND UPON THE GROUND OF MINE OWN HONOUR.’ 
1ed AVENDALE left Ringwood more than ever in love with his 
to former mistress, and savagely jealous of her other admirers, 
ad from Bolingbroke downwards. Butit was against her husband that 
ep his hatred was deadliest. Those dark stories of Mr. Topsparkle’s 
2's youth and ripening years had taken a strong grip upon Lavendale’s 
ne, mind. He had been a profligate himself, and his own wild youth 
on gave him but little justification for setting up as a moralist; but 
ita Lavendale’s sins had been the vices of an accomplished gentleman, 
in sunning his follies in the full blaze of notoriety, parading his 
amours, his gambling adventures and duels, advertising all his 
00, laxities of conduct and opinion, glorying in his shame; while 
Topsparkle’s vices had been dark and secret, obscure as the rites 
ed of an antique religion, only guessed at dimly by the multitude. 
Jo, To Lavendale the very presence of the man inspired loathing, 
albeit Mr. Topsparkle was generally esteemed a very pretty 
as fellow, and a wonder of careful preservation and artistic treatment. 
er, | ‘By lamplight our dear Topsparkle might pass for forty-five,’ 
ne seid Bolingbroke, discussing his late host at White’s one evening 
to ‘ter the opera, ‘and yet I have reason to know that he is 
od. nearer seventy than sixty—and upon my soul, gentlemen, it is a 


very meritorious thing for a man of seventy to pass for young. 
"Tis not so easy as you young gentlemen think.’ 

‘There is a quiet elegance about Topsparkle which is very 
taking,’ said another man, ‘and when one remembers that his 
father made his money in the city, and that he is only one genera- 
tion removed from hides and tallow ° 
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‘There you are mistaken, my dear Chevenix,’ interposed 
another ; ‘ the elder Topsparkle was a drysalter.’ 

‘And pray does not that mean hides and tallow? I thought 
they were all one,’ said Chevenix, with a languid, fine-gentleman 
air. 

‘Alderman Topsparkle was a very clever fellow,’ said Boling- 
broke. ‘ You are not to suppose that he made his vast fortune all 
in the beaten way of trade, out of pickles and saltpetre. Tis said 
he speculated largely on Change ; and it is also said that before the 
Peace of Utrecht he used to buy up all the spoiled gunpowder in 
the country and sell it again to a very great man, whose name I 
would be the last to mention, for two good reasons. He is dead, 
and he was once my friend.’ 

‘ Nothing like a long war for enriching clever tradesmen,’ said 
Chevenix. ‘Now I really think it very estimable in Topsparkle, 
considering his low origin, that he manages to pass for almost a 
gentleman.’ 

‘I know he is much genteeler than many of us, and far more 
scrupulously polite,’ said Bolingbroke. 

‘Ah, that is his chief mistake. He overdoes the courtly air. 
He is monotonous in his gentility, and has none of the easy variety 
which belongs to high-breeding. He has all the faults of a novice 
in the art of good manners.’ 

That refined air and superficial polish which satisfied society 
at large, revolted Lord Lavendale. He hated mincing manners 
in any man, but most of all in Vivian Topsparkle. He hated the 
man’s small white hands, and smooth feminine tones of voice, 
hated his pencilled eyebrows and white-lead complexion, his slim 
waist and attenuated legs. 

He told himself that this aversion of his was but a natural 
instinct, an innate revulsion of the mind at the aspect of hidden 
sin, yet in his heart of hearts it was as Judith’s husband he hated 
this man. He thought of him as her owner, the wretch who had 
bought her with his fortune, who held her captive by the malignant 
power of that vast, ill-gotten wealth—who in the privacy of 
domestic life might insult and bully her, for anything Lavendale 
knew to the contrary. That smooth Janus countenance had, 
doubtless, its darker side; and he who in public was ever the 
adoring husband might be a tyrant in private. 

Stimulated by this ill-feeling, Lavendale was more than ever 
bent on ferreting out the secret of Mr. Topsparkle’s early life, and 
the fate of that Italian mistress whom he had for a little while 
acknowledged as a wife. He had exhausted all his own and 
Philter’s powers of research, and had come by no proof or even 
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doubtful evidence of guilt. There was but one person likely to 
know all Mr. Topsparkle’s secrets, and he would be unlikely to 
reveal them. That person was Fétis, the confidential valet, whom 
Lavendale had met sometimes in the corridors at Ringwood 
Abbey, looking the very essence of discretion and respectful 
dumbness. 

‘ Difficult to get a man to speak when all his interests are in 
favour of silence, thought Lavendale. 

He communicated his perplexities to his friend Durnford. 
Since his lordship’s renunciation of Irene they were more brotherly 
together than ever they had been. 

‘And I, too, am devoured with curiosity about Topsparkle’s 
past life, said Herrick ; ‘that hidden picture with its strange like- 
ness to the girl I loved has mystified me consumedly. ‘Tis but a 
chance likeness, of course, since we can trace Irene’s lineage into 
the remote past without coming upon any track of an Italian 
marriage. I have examined the Bosworth family-tree—you must 
have noticed it framed and glazed in the dining-parlour—and 
there is not a foreign twig in all its ramifications. Yet when I 
ponder on my dear one’s passion for music, her ardent impulsive 
temperament, her southern style of beauty, I am at a loss to com- 
prehend how that sober British tree can have put forth so bright a 
flower. In any case I should like to know more about that lovely 
girl whose picture is hidden in Mr. Topsparkle’s sanctum. By his 
pallor when he caught us looking at the portrait one might guess 
he has painful memories of the original.’ 

















Lady Tredgold carried her niece back to London, and Irene 
reéntered the glittering circle of fashion and folly, and mixed with 
women among whom high principles and virtuous inclinations 
were as exceptional as the Pitt diamond among gems. The rage 
for play had spread like a leprous taint through the whole fabric 
of society. Women sat night after night squabbling over cards, 
and were ready to stab each other with the golden bodkins they 
wore in their hair, if Spadillio was unkind, or Manillio in the 
hand of an adversary. Lady Tredgold was an inveterate gamester, 
but dared not play high, and was fain to affect the society of ladies 
of limited means, who could only afford to ruin themselves and 
their families in a small way. Yet, if her losses were not large, 
her temper suffered as severely as if she had been losing taousands ; 
while she was careful not to parade her winnings before her lean 
and hardfeatured daughters, who had something of the harpy in 
their natures, and were always pestering their mother for finery 
and pocket-money. They too were fond of cards, despite the awful 
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example furnished by their parent; they too had their losses, which 
had to be supplied somehow. Card-money was in those days an 
absolute necessity of fashionable existence: Better to be buried 
alive in some rustic vicarage, combing lap-dogs and reading Mrs. 
Behn or Mrs. Manly, than to be launched in a London drawing- 
room with an empty purse. 

Rena, whose purse was always full, declined to play, whereupon 
she was characterised as cold and proud and witless, a beautiful 
nonentity, a woman altogether wanting in spirit. 

‘You should gamble, child; ’tis the only excitement in life,’ 
said Lady Judith, tapping the heiress on the cheek at a fine 
house in Gerrard Street, where the tables were set for ombre and 
basset. 

‘It is an excitement that seems to make nobody happy, 
madam,’ answered Rena quietly. ‘So I would as soon be dull.’ 

‘What a prude your heiress is!’ Judith said to Lavendale a few 
minutes after; ‘she glides about a room looking as if she were 
a being of superior mould and had nothing in common with 
mortals.’ 

‘She is but a child just escaped from the nursery,’ answered 
Lavendale lightly, ‘and doubtless her soul is overwhe!med with 
wonder.’ 

‘No, I would not mind if she were shy and abashed among us,’ 
retorted Judith, ‘for I admit that we are somewhat startling for 
a novice. It is her impertinent assurance which annoys me. 
That calm half-unconscious air of superiority would provoke a 
saint.’ 

‘If there were any saints ia our set to be provoked,’ said Laven- 
dale ; ‘ but I don’t think there is anything saintly to be met with 
in a West-end card room.’ 

‘Look at her now, as she stands with her elbow leaning on 
yonder mantelpiece, not deigning even to pretend to listen to 
Mr. Dapperwit’s compliments. I wonder for my part that he 
wastes his cleverness upon a creature of ice. Where did she get 
that cold impregnable air?’ 

‘From the gods, whose daughter she should be, if looks could 
vouch for a pedigree,’ answered Lavendale, delighted to provoke 
the woman he adored. 

‘Ob, I beg your lordship’s pardon,’ said Judith, with a curtsey. 
‘I forgot for the moment that I was criticising the future Lady 
Lavendale.’ 

‘ Don’t apologise, we are not plighted yet, and that impregnable 
air of Mrs. Bosworth may keep me off as well as other lovers.’ 

‘What, are you not engaged yet ?’ 
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‘ No, nor ever likely to be, Judith, as you know well.’ 

They were in a doorway between a small secondary drawing- 
room and a third room still smaller—jostled and hemmed in by 
the crowd. He could snatch her hand and clasp it for a moment 
unperceived. Their eyes met as the crowd drifted them nearer, 
met in fond entanglement, and Judith’s alabaster bosom glowed 
with a sudden blush like the crimson light of a winter dawn 
reflected upon snow. It was but an instantaneous betrayal of 
passionate feeling on either side, yet from that moment the 
possibility of pretence or concealment was over. Each knew that 
the old fires still burned. Light words and lighter laughter and 
all the studied arts of coquetry could henceforward avail nothing. 

The crowd which had drifted them together speedily jostled 
them apart: Lady Judith passed on in a bevy of fashion and 
chatter, talking as loud as her friends, and with just as much 
elegant inanity. 

Everybody decided that evening that Irene was dull. A pity 
that beauty and wealth should be thrown away upon a simpleton. 
She had not even that hoydenish audacity, that knack of saying 
improper things innocently, which could alone make simplicity in- 
teresting to well-bred people. She was not in the least amusing. 
She was only beautiful: and one might say as much of a statue. 

Irene looked with dreamy eyes upon that strange and brilliant 
crowd, caring very little what anybody thought of her. Already 
she was tired of that gay world which had dazzled her so at first : 
or rather it seemed only fair to her when her lover was near. 
When Herrick came into one of those crowded rooms—approaching 
her suddenly, perhaps, and unawares—her eyes shone out like twin 
stars. But if he were not there, all was dull and dreary, and the 
company seemed to her no better than an assemblage of grimacing 
puppets, moving on wires. She liked Lord Lavendale because he 
was Herrick’s friend, and she always brightened when she talked 
to him, a fact which Judith’s keen eye had noted. 

It was not always that Herrick received a card for the as- 
semblies to which Lady Tredgold and her girls were bidden. He 
was too proud to go into society as Lavendale’s satellite, so he 
only frequented those houses where he was asked on his own ac- 
count as a young man of parts and much promise; and it was in 
the best houses that he was oftenest seen. His letters in the 
Whig journals had attracted attention, and his talent shone out 
all the more conspicuously because most of the best writers had 
gone over to the Opposition, disgusted by Walpole’s neglect of 
literature. His name was becoming familiar among the ranks 
of journalists ; but journalism was then in its infancy, and was but 
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poorly paid, while the writers of books, unless the book were as 
famous as Gulliver, or the Henriade, or Pope’s Iliad, might count 
upon years of toil and privation before they attained even a 
competence. 

Herrick’s outlook therefore was far from hopeful, and he de- 
layed the avowal of his passion to Irene’s father with a hesitation 
which he himself denounced as cowardly. 

He felt that love once avowed, hands and hearts pledged for 
life, there should be no more secrecy. Concealment was a dis- 
honour to his innocent mistress. 

‘I must beard the lion,’ he said to himself; ‘ com® the worst 
I can but steal her by a May Fair marriage. He can never lock 
her up so close, or carry her so far away, or hide her so cunningly 
that love would not follow and find her. I will at least give him 
the chance of acting generously.’ 

So one morning, in cold blood, Mr. Durnford waited upon 
Squire Bosworth at his lodgings in Arlington Street, at an hour 
when he knew, by private information, obtained from Irene over- 
night, that the gentleman would be at home. 

He was shown into a parlour where Mr. Bosworth was drinking 
chocolate and reading the ‘St. James’s Weekly Journal,’ a Tory 
paper, for he was still at heart attached to the exiled family, 
although self-interest and the Stock Exchange made him a zealous 
adherent to Walpole. To that great financier he could not refuse 
his allegiance. 

He received Herrick with a cold civility which was not en- 
couraging. Lady Tredgold had hinted her suspicions about 
Durnford, and had put the squire on his guard. 

‘ Can I do anything in the City for you, sir?’ asked Bosworth ; 
‘I should be glad to oblige any friend of my friend Lord Lavendale.’ 

‘Nothing, sir, unless you could put me up to some trick of 
winning a fortune suddenly, without any capital to speculate with. 
But I take it that is beyond even your power, and I must trust 
such poor talents as I may possess, backed by indomitable in- 
dustry, to make my way in the world. Mr. Bosworth, it is ill 
beating about the bush when a man has a weak cause to advocate. 

In four words, sir, I love your daughter.’ 

‘Indeed, sir! You are vastly civil and mightily candid. And 
may I ask, do you design to maintain Mrs. Bosworth by your pen, 
as a political pamphleteer, and to lodge her in a three-pair back in 
Grub Street ?’ 

‘I think we could both be happy, sir, even in a garret, with 
no better view than the chimney stacks, and no better fare than 
bread and cheese.’ 
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‘What, sir, you have dared to steal my daughter’s heart—you, 
an arrant pauper ? 

‘There was no stealing, Mr. Bosworth. Our hearts came to- 
gether unawares—flew towards each other like two young birds on 
Saint Valentine’s Day. Let me have her, sir, because she loves 
me, and because there is no other man on this earth who can 
ever love her more truly thanI do. Forget that she is a great 
fortune, and remember that if I am poor I am well-born, and the 
world says that I am not without ability. The arena of public 
life is open to all comers. Lavendale has promised me all his 
interest at the next election. In the House of Commons I should 
be at least a gentleman——’ 

‘You are not there, sir, yet. Why, you talk as if you were a 
Pelham and had but to ask and have. Let there be no more 
fooling between us, I beg. I don’t want to lose my temper if I 
ean help it. My daughter 7s a great fortune, as well as a very 
handsome girl, and I mean her to marry either rank or wealth. 
I want the fortune which I have made—slowly, laboriously in 
part, and in part by sudden strokes of luck—to remain behind 
me as an enduring monument when Iam dust. I want the security 
of a great name and a large landed estate. I can afford to buy them 
both, and my daughter is handsome enough to marry well, were 
she only a milkmaid. I have been disposed to look kindly on 
Lavendale, because our estates join; but his fortune is shattered, 
his reputation is bad, and his title a paltry one. Such a girl as 
mine should mate with a duke, and could I find a respectable 
duke a bachelor, I would offer her to him. These are my views, 
Mr. Durnford. You have been candid with me, and I am pleased 
to reciprocate your candour.’ 

‘You give me no hope, sir?’ 

‘None. And, mark yon, sir, you may think it a clever thing 
to run away with my daughter as Wortley Montagu did with the 
Duke of Kingston’s girl. Remember, if you do your wife will be 
penniless. I will leave every shilling and every acre I own toa 
hospital ; and I will never look upon my disobedient daughter’s face 
again. If you love her, as you pretend, you will not attempt to 
reduce her to beggary.’ 

‘No, sir. It would be a cowardly thing to do. But if ever 
the day come when I am secure of five hundred a year, you may 
be very sure that I shall ask her to choose between love and 
fortune. Perhaps she will renounce her inheritance just as 
willingly as Lady Mary Pierrepoint renounced hers.’ 

‘ If she is as crackbrained a person she may perhaps oblige you,’ 
answered the squire, ‘ but until this morning I have had reason to 
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consider her a sensible girl. And now, sir, as I am due in Change 
Alley before noon, I must ask you ; 

‘I have the honour to wish you good morning, sir.’ 

They saluted each other stiffly and parted. Herrick felt that 
he had injured his chance of winning Irene by stealth, yet his 
conscience was relieved from a burden. He felt he could face the 
world better. And who can separate youth from hope? He 
trusted to the impossible. Something would happen, some kindly 
chance would favour him and Irene. Mr. Bosworth would lose his 
head, perhaps, and ruin himself on the Stock Exchange. What 
could be greater bliss than to see his beloved reduced to poverty 
by no fault of his ? 





CHAPTER XV. 
‘THEY WERE BORN POOR, LIVED POOR, AND POOR THEY DIED.’ 


Squire Boswortu sent his daughter back to Fairmile under 
close guardianship, and gave up the Arlington Street lodgings, 
much to the disgust of Lady Tredgold and her daughters, who 
enjoyed their free quarters at the West End, and the fever of London 
drawing-rooms. 

Even the gaieties of Bath, balls public and private in Harrison’s 
great room, breakfasts of fifty and sixty people, and card-tables 
nightly, were as nothing to that concentrated blaze of pleasure 
and dissipation which illumined the little world of Leicester Fields, 
Soho, Golden Square, and St. James’s. 

Before he left town Mr. Bosworth called on Lord Lavendale in 
Bloomsbury Square and charged him with having screened his 
friend’s underhand pursuit of Irene. 

‘When I admitted Mr. Durnford to my house I believed that, 
as your lordship’s friend, he must needs be a man of honour,’ seid 
the squire. ‘He rewards my confidence by making surreptitious 
love to my only daughter and heiress!’ 

Lavendale warmly defended his friend; praised his talents ; 
assured Mr. Bosworth that Durnford was likely to do well in the 
world ; to win fame and fortune before he reached life’s meridian. 

‘I shall not be here to see him at the top of the ladder, my 
lord,’ answered the squire grimly. ‘I want to marry my daughter 
to a man who has no such troublesome ascent to make; I want 
something better than empty promises in return for solid guineas 
and broad acres. My daughter’s husband must bring his share of 
good things. If he has not wealth he must at least have rank and 
high birth,’ 
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‘Durnford is of a good old West-country family.’ 

‘A beggarly parson’s penniless son. My dear lord; the matter 
will not bear discussion. Warn your friend that I am adamant, 
and that ’twere but to waste time and thought to try to move me. 
There may be other good matches more attainable than my daughter. 
Let him look about him and find another outlet for his enterprise 
in heiress-hunting.’ 

‘You insult me, Mr. Bosworth, when you insult my friend. 
He isa man of honour, and his passion for your daughter is entirely 
independent of her fortune. He deplores the ill-gotten wealth 
that parts him from her.’ 

This was a home-thrust for the squire, who clapped his hand 
upon his sword-hilt as if he would have challenged his host there 
and then, but thought better of it instantly, and bade Lord 
Lavendale a stiff good morning. 


Herrick rode down to Lavendale Manor next day, reached his 
friend’s house by nightfall, passed a sleepless night, and went 
prowling round the fence that parted Fairmile Park from the 
manor groundsall next day. He loitered and rambled from sunrise 
till sundown, hanging about in all likely spots where he and Irene 
had met last summer ; but there was no sign of his mistress. She 
was under close watch and ward, poor soul, Lady Tredgold and her 
daughters being her jailers for the nonce. They were to stay till 
the squire relieved guard, and then the old family coach, which 
had been built for Baron Tredgold when he married, was to carry 
them on towards Bath. Weary and heart-sick after that dis- 
appointing day, Herrick stole to the lodge at dusk, and dropped in 
upon the old gardener’s wife. He had been crafty enough to make 
friends with her last summer, and had dropped more than one of 
his hard-earned guineas into her horny palm; so he was welcome. 
She told him all the news, and promised to convey a letter to 
Mrs. Bosworth, if he would only give her leave to wait for an 
opportunity. 

‘My eldest hoy works in the garden,’ she said, ‘and Mrs. 
Bosworth always takes notice of him. He'll find a time for giving 
her your letter.’ 

Herrick wrote his letter that night, a long and exhaustive letter, 
entreating his beloved to stand firm, to believe in the potency 
of true love, and to refuse to yield her heart or her hand to any 
man till he should come forward to win it. 

‘So soon as Iam sure of a modest competence, Rena, I will 
find the way to make you my wife, and we will laugh at your 
father’s fortune. I will not ask you to wed beggary; but it shall 
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go hard if within two years I am not secure of an income that will 
suffice for wedded lovers. Two years will not seem an eternity 
even though we are forced to dwell apart. Your image will be 
the companion of all my hours; ’twill stand at my elbow and 
guide my hand as I write; ’twill flit beside me as I trudge about 
thé town; “twill comfort, and inspire, and guide, and protect me 
It will be to me as an armour against all evil.’ 

He waited about at Lavendale, haunting the park rails by day, 
and visiting the gardener’s lodge at sundown, for full five days. 
It took the gardener’s boy all that time to find an opportunity for 
delivering his letter. Then there were two more days before Irene 
could see the boy alone and return her answer. But at last that 
blessed reply came, full of assurances of fidelity. 

‘I shall never be an undutiful daughter, or cease to think with 
love and gratitude of my father,’ she wrote in conclusion, ‘ but my 
hand and my heart are my own, and those I will give to none 
but you.’ 

Comforted and sustained by this letter, Herrick went back to 
London and established himself there in a modest lodging of his 
own in a court leading out of Russell Street, Covent Garden, hard 
by those classic coffee-houses where all the wits and politicians of 
the day were wont to meet in rooms which but lately had echoed the 
laughter of Steele and the quieter sallies of Addison. The greatest 
of Queen Anne’s wits had passed away ; but the world of letters was 
still illumined by Pope, and Bolingbroke, and Swift, and Warburton, 
and Berkeley, and a whole galaxy of wit, erudition, and natural 
genius. Greatest among them all perhaps was that lively French- 
man, whose vivid pen touched perfection in every line of literature, 
who was by turns poet, philosopher, political economist, trifler, 
critic, and theologian, and with whom an airy grace, a supreme 
audacity, and an incomparable clearness of style, served instead of 
the deeper thought and wider erudition of Clarke or Berkeley. 

In such society no intellectual man could be unhappy, and 
Herrick Durnford was frankly accepted in this charmed circle. 
He was on good terms alike with the Ministry and with the 
Opposition. He dined and slept at Dawley at the beginning of 
the week, and drank Sir Robert’s port on a Saturday evening. 
He loved Bolingbroke as a man despite his many faults; but he 
honoured Walpole as a master of statecraft, the minister whohad 
the interests of the people and the country most at heart, and who 
knew how to maintain the prestige of England without plunging her 
into war. Walpole had been struck by Herrick’s letters in the 
‘Flying Post,’ had asked him to dinner, and had even introduced 
him to Mrs, Skerritt. This last honour meant real friendship. 
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Molly Skerritt had read the letters to her dearest friend Lady Mary, 
and the two had agreed that they were clever enough for Swift. 
Mrs. Skerritt suggested that dear Sir Robert should give Mr 
Durnford the very next vacant borough. A man who could write 
so well ought to be a good speaker, and good speakers were wanted 
now that all the best orators had gone over to the Opposition. 

‘The finest of them all is that poor fellow you keep muzzled 
yonder in his fancy farm by Uxbridge,’ said Mrs. Molly, somewhat 
pertly. 

She was beautiful, and her admirer was stout, clumsy, and 
commonplace looking ; so she could afford to take liberties. 

‘ Would to God I could muzzle his pen as easily as I can keep him 
out of the House of Lords!’ answered Walpole. ‘The fellow is an 
arrant traitor, and this “ Craftsman ” of his will wreck the country 
unless I can be a match for him and that renegade Pulteney.’ 

When Molly Skerritt put in her word in an aspirant’s favour 
his chances of promotion were no longer chimerical. The borough 
was soon found, and within six weeks of Mrs. Skerritt’s reeommen- 
dation Herrick Durnford was elected for Bossiney in Cornwall, a 
charming little nomination borough, then in the disposal of Sir 
John St. Aubyn, a staunch Whig and Walpolian. The late mem- 
ber had been a ponderous Cornish squire who always voted as he 
was told, and rarely spoke. His vote was useful, his speech might 
have been damaging. This worthy member having expired unpre- 
tentiously of an apoplexy, Walpole sent his young friend Durnford 
down to Bossiney with a letter of introduction to Sir John St. 
Aubyn. That gentleman took his young friend round to the 
half-dozen tenant farmers who constituted the free and inde- 
pendent electors of Bossiney; Herrick drank their cider, which 
was nearly as bad as that he had tasted in Brittany, kissed their 
wives, who were buxom and fresh-complexioned, praised their 
horses, patted their dogs, and was returned unanimously at the 
polling-place, which was on a hillock beside the high road, the 
central point of an imaginary village. Tradition averred that 
Bossiney had once been an important town, but its grandeur 
had disappeared as completely as the submerged city of 
Lyonesse. 

Herrick entered the House determined that the member for 
Bossiney should no longer rank among dumb-dogs. He was not 
a great orator, not a man to astound and thrill the House, but he 
was a clever debater, and he knew when and how to raise a laugh 
against his antagonist. He was skilled in all the passes of sena- 
torial fence, for as some men are by instinct orators, so are some 
by instinct debaters. He had a knack of asking damaging ques- 
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tions, and seemed almost as keen on financial subjects as his 
illustrious chief. 

His contributions to the ‘Flying Post’ were as frequent as 
before he became a senator, and were more telling, for he had now 
the knowledge which he had lacked before. It was high treason 
in those days to report the proceedings of the House; but a man 
who knew what was happening there could give the public some 
benefit from his knowledge without infringing that mysterious 
law which protected the Senate. He answered those brilliant 
diatribes against the Government which Bolingbroke and Pulteney 
were daily contributing to the ‘ Craftsman ;’ and his answers, though 
they may have lacked the matured style and crushing power of him 
who wrote the ‘ Patriot King,’ were neither insignificant nor im- 
potent. Men read them and talked about them, and the writer 
who signed himself ‘An Honest Englishman’ was fast becoming a 
recognised power in the world of politics. 

Neither senate nor literature kept Herrick from thinking ot 
his betrothed. He rode down to Lavendale at least once in a 
fortnight, saw the friendly lodge-keeper, fee’d her useful son, and 
exchanged letters with Irene. On one occasion he was so happy 
as to see her by the old moss-grown park rail. The watch and 
ward over her, kept scrupulously by kind old Mademoiselle 
Letour, had been relaxed so far as to allow of her riding her pony 
about the park, and so the lovers had met, clasped hands, touched 
lips, and vowed to be true to each other till death. And again as 
he looked at the lovely face Herrick was struck by Irene’s likeness 
to that hidden portrait in Mr. Topsparkle’s cabinet. 

‘If it is an accidental likeness ’tis the most wonderful accident 
that ever came within my knowledge,’ he said to himself as he 
sauntered back to the Manor, ‘ but there are times when I doubt 
if it can be an accident. It is not a likeness in feature only, but 
there are characteristic points in each face which match exactly— 
family marks, as it were, which indicate a particular race.’ 

Upon his next visit he chanced for the first time to find company 
at the gardener’s lodge, in the person of Mrs. Bridget, the nurse, 
who had been to Kingston in the coach for a day’s holiday, and 
whom the return coach had just deposited at the lodge. 

The nurse was loquacious, and inclined to be confidential 
towards one whom she knew as the beloved of her adored young 
mistress. From her for the first time Herrick heard the exact 
story of the finding of the dead man and the living child on the 
common, and how the foundling and the heiress had played 
together like twin cherries on one stalk till death parted them. 

Herrick was deeply interested in those points of the story 
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which were new to him. He had heard of that infantine com- 
panionship from Rena, but she, who only vaguely remembered it, 
could only describe vaguely, and the story so told had been dim 
and shadowy. He questioned Mrs. Bridget closely, and encouraged 
her to dwell with a morbid diffuseness on the particulars of the 
orphan’s illness and death. She described how both children had 
been brought to death’s door. 

‘’Twas lucky the heiress recovered, and not the nameless waif,’ 
said Herrick, looking at her closely. 

She returned his gaze with equal steadfastness, but he noted 
that her lips whitened. 

‘°Twould have been a hard thing for Squire Bosworth to lose 
his only daughter,’ he went on; ‘ the orphan’s death could matter 
very little to anyone.’ 

‘It mattered to the poor little dear that was left behind,’ 
answered Mrs. Bridget; ‘she fretted sorely for her playfellow.’ 

Herrick went back to town that night with a fixed belief and 
a fixed determination. He felt that he had now one more business 
added to the multitude of his pursuits; and that business was to 
find out the parentage of the nameless orphan and the history of 
her unlucky father. It would be no easy task, since he had to 
start from zero. He had no clue to the man’s identity save the 
place and date of his death, and Mrs. Bridget’s description, derived 
at secondhand through Farmer Bowman, of the dead man’s appear- 
ance. 

It was to Tom Philter, that living register of other people’s 
business, that he applied himself in the first instance on the very 
next occasion of their meeting at the Roebuck. They dined at 
adjacent tables, and Herrick invited Mr. Philter to join him in a 
pint of claret when his steak was despatched. 

Philter had lived by his pen from the age of eighteen to a 
well-preserved nine-and-forty ; and if the waif’s father were, as it 
was supposed, a Jacobite scribbler, it was likely Philter would 
know something about him. 

‘If I know of one such starving wretch as you describe, I know 
of fifty,’ said Philter, when he had heard all that Durnford could 
tell him ; ‘ they were hatched on the hotbed of the Revolution, and 
swarmed like emmets on.a nest in the Queen’s time, which has 
been called the golden age for men of letters, because a lucky few 
had rich patrons and made fortunes by venal pens. For one man 
that could live by literature there have always been ninety-nine 
that have narrowly escaped actual starvation. And it seems that 
this one man of yours did verily die of want on the Queen’s high- 
way. A hard case undoubtedly. A young well-looking man, tramp- 
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ing about the country with a year-old baby: a strange spectacle, 
No, I can recall no man of my acquaintance that would have 
burdened himself so over-conscientiously with his domestic obli- 
gations while there was an unguarded doorstep on which he could 
deposit them. Truth to tell, my dear friend, I have been tolerably 
successful as wit and journalist for the last twenty years, and I have 
given the hungry brotherhood a wide berth. They are blood- 
suckers, my dear sir, blood-suckers of the most tenacious order. 
Your vampire cannot hold a candle to them for voracity. “T'was 
only yesterday afternoon I refused a crown to that hotheaded sot, 
Savage, whose fine lady-mother ought to keep her brat out of the 
gutter. “Go to mamma, my dear fellow,” says I; ‘*a man of your 
rank, with a mother who is a fortune and has been a countess, 
should not be hard up for five shillings.” I think I hit him 
pretty hard there, Durnford.’ 

‘I think you had more than five shillings’ worth without 
paying your score,’ answered Herrick. ‘I am very sorry for Dick 
Savage, who has talents, and is about the hardest-used wretch I 
ever met with. The worst stepmother in a fairy tale was never 
crueller than Colonel Brett’s wife, and yet I dare say she will 
fatten and prosper and live to a ripe old age.’ 

‘She was a bold hussy,’ said Philter. ‘A woman who would 
brazen her shame before the House of Lords, in order to divorce 
herself from a husband she hated, can at least claim credit for 
strength of character.’ 

‘ Which she shows nowin denying herself to her son, the innocent 
witness of her dishonour and the avowed ground for her divorce.’ 

‘I doubt by the time she had survived her passion for Lord 
Rivers she had exhausted her regard for his offspring,’ said Philter 
carelessly. 

‘ Nay, she betrayed her indifference from the hour of his birth, 
handed him over at once to his grandmother, Lady Mason, who 
immediately transferred him to a foster-nurse, with whom he 
languished in obscurity through his joyless boyhood, until his 
mother had him apprenticed to a cobbler in Holborn, having 
previously, by an audacious lie, deprived him of a provision which 
Lord Rivers on his deathbed desired to bequeath him. Poor Dick 
has told me the story at least a dozen times. There has been 
assuredly a most active malignity in the maternal hatred.’ 

Durnford parted with the journalist in disappointment and 
disgtist. He knew not to whom else he could apply for help in 
his investigation of an unknown past. He knew not where else 
to turn for information, was altogether at a loss how to proceed, 
when a chance glimpse of Jemmy Ludderly’s ferret-face in the 
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eighteenpenny gallery at a revival of Steele’s ‘Conscious Lovers’ 
reminded him that here was one who belonged to a lower grade in 
letters, or at all events to a less prosperous group of scribblers and 
artists, than that pseudo-fashionable circle which Mr. Philter 
adorned. Ludderly claimed no acquaintance with modish beauties 
or elderly demireps, waved no clouded cane, affected no mincing 
walk, flourished no amber snuff-box, neither scented himself with 
pulvilio nor expended a month’s pay on a periwig. Mr. Ludderly 
wore the same suit of clothes from January to December, and on 
to a second January and a second December would they but 
endure as long. Whatever money he earned he spent upon the 
inward rather than the outer man, drank deep in cosy tavern 
parlours when he was in funds, and toasted his herring or his rasher 
in the solitude of his garret when he was hard up, and managed to 
maintain a contented spirit at all times. Nothing short of abso- 
lute hunger could have spoilt his temper. 

Durnford called in May’s Buildings next day and unearthed 
the caricaturist and lampooner in his kennel. It was Mr. 
Ludderly’s usual breakfast hour, and he was meekly cooking his 
morning rasher in an easy attire of shirt and breeches, with 
ungartered stockings and the most dilapidated slippers Herrick 
had ever seen off a dust heap. But the man of letters was in 
no wise embarrassed by his unsophisticated surroundings. He 
received his visitor with a friendly air, and insisted on vacating 
the one serviceable chair for his accommodation, while he balanced 
himself adroitly upon a seat from whose wooden framework the 
worn-out rushes hung in a careless fringe. 

‘Don’t mention it, said Jemmy, when Herrick apologised for 
disturbing him. ‘There is the bed yonder,’ pointing to the 
disordered pallet with its ragged patchwork coverlet, ‘a most 
comfortable seat at all times. Pardon me if I am for the moment 
preoccupied by the preparation of my modest meal,’ laying down 
his toasting fork, and filling a little black teapot from the 
steaming kettle. ‘I am no sybarite or epicure, but I can offer 
you a cup of the choicest tea in London. ‘Tis bohea, at a guinea 
a pound, from the Barber’s Pole in Southampton Street. °*Twas 
given me t’other day by a dear creature whose latest adventure 
offered particular attractions to the comic muse, but for whose 
sweet sake I restrained my wit.’ 

‘Boileau could not have been more gallant. And was Thalia 
gagged for a pound of bohea?’ 

‘Oh, sir, I do not say there was no solider consideration. The 
tea was the tilly in. I beg you to taste a dish of it.’ 

He brought a second cup and saucer from a corner cupboard, 
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which was at once larder, cellar, and pantry, and poured out some 
tea for his guest. 

‘I thought you were addicted to somewhat stronger liquor, 
Mr. Ludderly,’ said Durnford. ‘Burgundy, champagne, or Hol- 
lands, for instance.’ 

‘My dear sir, overnight I will steep myself in an ocean of 
Burgundy, and will sing you that fine old French drinking song ;’ 
and he trolled in a somewhat worn-out baritone. 

Beau nez, dont les rubis ont cousté mainte pipe 
De vin blanc et clairet, 
Et duquel la couleur richement participe 
Du rouge et violet. 
‘But I am no morning dram-drinker. “Tis from the teapot I 
take my noontide inspiration. Yet I know not if bohea be not as 
fatal to the nerves as Hollands. I have heard that Lord Bristol 
attributes his son Hervey’s ill-health to the use of that detestable 
and poisonous plant tea. Those were his very words, as told me 
by no less a person than Lord Hervey’s valet, who frequents my 
favourite tavern. Well, if ’tis poison *tis a pleasant poison, and 
keeps the brain alive while it kills the body. I learnt the habit 
of bohea-bibbing from a sprig of rank and fashion who chummed 
with me twenty years ago in this very garret. He was a delicate 
effeminate creature brought up gingerly by a widowed mother, 
and then flung upon the world to waste a small patrimony and 
starve when it was gone.’ 

Durnford put down his cup hastily, and stared the speaker in 
the face. 

‘A friend of twenty years back!’ he said. ‘ What became of 
him ?’ 

Ludderly shrugged his shoulders and shook his head. 

‘I know not, unless he went as sailor or soldier and flung 
away a life which he could not maintain asa civilian. He had 
sunk pretty low when he became my fellow-lodger, and was trying 
to live by his pen. He had inherited a strong attachment to the 
king over the water, and wrote on the losing side, a fatal mistake. 
I am at heart a friend of the Stuarts, but I have got my bread by 
abusing them. Half my living at one time was made out of 
Father Petre and the warmingpan.’ 

* How long is it since you saw this friend of yours, or heard of 
him ?’ 

‘He disappeared from my ken in the autumn of the year nine, 
the year of Malplaquet. He left London on a pilgrimage to a 
wealthy relative in Hampshire, whom he fancied his destitution 
might move to pity; but I thought that if the gentleman were a 
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man of the world, he was more likely to set his dogs at my poor 
friend than to take him in and feed him. He was very low by 
that time, and he had an impediment to a relation’s hospitality 
which I should deem fatal.’ 

‘ What kind of impediment ? ’ 

‘A motherless baby of a year and a half old—you need not 
blush, sir, twas born in wedlock—the offspring of a foolish 
runaway match made abroad, where my friend was bear-leader to a 
young nobleman.’ 

‘ By heaven, itis the very man!’ cried Herrick. ‘I thought as 
much from the beginning. Was not your friend’s wife called 
Belinda ?’ 

‘That was her name. Many a night have I heard him utter 
it, half-strangled in a sob, as he lay dreaming. The poor girl 
died in childbirth at Montpellier, where they were living for 
cheapness. What do you know of him?’ 

‘ Nothing—except that if he was the man I think, he died on 
the Portsmouth road, died of want and exhaustion, and was found 
lying stark and cold with his baby daughter beside him.’ 

‘Do you know the date of his death ?’ ' 

‘Yes, ‘twas the twenty-eighth of September.’ 

‘And it was on the fifteenth he took his child from her 
nurse at Chelsea, over against Mrs. Gwynne’s hospital, and started 
on his wild-goose chase after a kinsman’s benevolence. He 
thought his relative would melt at sight of the child, which shows 
how little he knew of the world, poor fellow! Doubtless he 
arrived at his destination, had the door shut upon him, civilly or 
uncivilly—twould be the same as to result—and turned his face 
Londonwards again to tramp back to his den here, where he knew 
there was at least shelter for him. He was weak and ill when he 
left London, and he was all but penniless, and intended to make 
the journey on foot. I am not surprised that he died on the 
road. I am not surprised, but even after eighteen years I am 
sorry.’ 

Honest Jemmy wiped a tear or two from his unwashed cheek 
with the back of a grimy hand. 

‘ Where did they find him, sir?’ he asked, after a brief silence. 

‘On Flamestead Common, thirty miles from London.’ 

‘He had come all the way from his kinsman’s seat on the 
other side of Winchester. The man was a distant cousin of his 
mother’s. *I'was nota close tie, but common humanity might have 
afforded him at least a temporary shelter.’ 

‘My dear Mr. Ludderly, common humanity is the most un- 
common virtue I know of; ’tis rarer than common sense. Pray 
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tell me more of your friend. Did he ever tell you of his wife's 
family and origin?’ 

‘Very little. He was strangely silent about her, and as [ 
knew he lamented her death with an intensity of grief that was 
singular in a young widower, I shrunk from irritating an open 
wound by any impertinent questions. All I ever heard of the lady 
is that she was an Italian, and that if she had had her rights she 
would have enjoyed a handsome fortune. It is my private opinion 
that he stole her from her father’s house and so blighted her 
chance of wealth and favour.’ 

‘You do not know where they met, or where they were 
married ?’ 

‘No: I cannot tell you the where, but I have heard the how. 
They were united by an English parson whom Chumleigh met on 
his travels, a scamp, I take it, of your Parson Keith stamp. They 
were married in the house of a British consul. ’T'was a completely 
legal ceremonial; the knot could not have been more securely 
tied. Unhappily Death snapped it before the rich father could 
relent.’ 

‘Were pardon likely upon his part, surely the widower would 
have sued for it for the sake of his motherless infant.’ 

‘Whether he sued and was refused, or never sued at all, I know 
not,’ answered Ludderly; ‘the man could hardly have been more 
secret than he was about his wife’s history.’ 

‘Was he a friend of long standing ?’ 

‘No; he and I were only poverty’s strange bedfellows. I 
picked him up one night sleeping under an archway in Holborn, 
penniless, dispirited, and took him home to my garret. I saw 
that he was a gentleman and a man of parts. I was just rich 
enough to give him a shelter from the wind and rain and a supper 
of bread and cheese, and I had just influence enough to get him a 
little journeyman’s work in the way of translation, as I found he 
was a linguist. “I'was the year I brought out my “ Adventures of 
Fidelia, a Young Lady of Fortune,” modelled upon Mrs. Manly’s 
“New Atalantis.” °*Twas one of my prosperous years, and I would 
have kept that poor devil all the winter could he but have 
pocketed his independence and been content to share my loaf. 
But when I could get him no more work he grew restless and im- 
patient, and nothing would serve him but he must go off to try 
his luck with his Hampshire relation. I doubt what pierced him 
sharpest was that he could not pay the nurse at Chelsea, and she 
was growing clamorous, and bade him provide otherwise for his 
orphan. That decided him, and he trudged off one fair September 
morning with the little girl nestling on his shoulder. I bore him 
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company as far as Putney village, and there parted with him, little 
thinking ’twas for ever.’ 

‘He may have been more communicative to the child’s nurse 
than to this friendly babbler,’ thought Durnford, and then he asked 
the nurse’s name, which Ludderly happened to remember, because 
it reminded him of his favourite paper ‘The Tatler,’ at that time 
being issued thrice weekly, and its wit and humour in all men’s 
mouths. 

‘The creature’s name was Wagstaff,’ he said, ‘which puts me 
in mind of Isaac Bickerstaff and his lucubrations. 1 had thoughts 
of starting a journal upon the same model, and flatter myself that 
with a smart fellow like Philter to help me, as Addison helped 
poor Dick, I could have run “ The Tatler” hard. But I could not 
budge for want of capital. Your printer is such an inquisitive 
devil, always eager to see the colour of his employers’ money.’ 

‘Her name was Wagstaff,’ repeated Durnford, not even affect- 
ing an interest in Mr. Ludderly’s blighted ambitions, ‘and she 
lived at Chelsea, facing the hospital for old soldiers ?’ 

‘ Lived, and lives there to this day for aught I know to the 
contrary,’ answered Ludderly. 

‘ My dear siy, I am deeply beholden to you for so much infor- 
mation given with such friendly frankness; we must see more of 
each other. Will you dine with me at the “ Roebuck” at four 
this afternoon, or will you honour me with your company at 
Drury Lane to see “The Conscious Lovers” and sup at White’s 
after the play ?’ 

Herrick knew that to a man of Ludderly’s stamp a dinner or a 
supper is ever a welcome attention. 

‘The play and the supper by all means. I revel in the select 
company at White’s, and though I am no gamester, there is an 
atmosphere in a place where they play high that flutters my breast 
with an emotion akin to rapture. I feel all the fever of the players 
without their risks.’ 

“Mr. Ludderly, you are at once a wit and a philosopher. I 
shall look for you in the box-office at six o’clock. Till then, 
adieu.’ 

Durnford hurried off, delighted to be free until evening. He 
had to go down to the House at four o’clock. There was no 
measure of importance in hand, but as a tyro he was eager to 
watch the progress of the session. He could not afford to neglect 
politics even for a day, but he was bent on discovering Belinda’s 
nurse as early as possible. 

It was not quite one by the clock in the newly finished church 
of St. Martin in the Fields, which stood out spick and span in all 
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the brightness of stone and marble not yet discoloured hy London 
smoke or London weather. He set out to walk across St. James's 
Park and the Five Fields to Chelsea, and was in front of the hos- 
pital within an hour. Chelsea had a pleasant rustic air, a country 
road thinly fringed with houses. The village was a holiday resort for 
the idle, famous for its Bun House and for Barber Salter’s museum 
of curiosities. Facing the broad open space in front of the hos- 
pital, and at some considerable distance from that new and hand- 
some edifice—begun by Charles the Second, but only finished under 
William and Mary—there was a row of old-fashioned cottages, 
including two or three of the humblest kind of shops. The corner 
house nearest the country was adorned with a sign setting forth 
that Mary Wagstaff, widow, was licensed to sell tea and tobacco, 
and the unpretending lattices exhibited a small assortment of 
elecampane, peppermint, clay pipes, pigtail tobacco, peg-tops, 
battledores, worsteds, and red-herrings. 

‘If Mary Wagstaff be not gathered to her fathers and yonder sign 
the inheritance of a stranger, I am in luck,’ thought Durnford. 

A grey-haired matron of obese figure waddled out of a little 
parlour at the back ofthe shop on the summons of a cracked bell 
which dangled from the half-door. Herrick did not waste time 
upon preliminaries, but at once stated his business. 

Was the obese lady Mrs. Wagstaff? Yes. Did she remember 
a certain Mr. Chumleigh who left an infant girl at nurse with her 
nineteen years ago ? 

This question was like the opening ofa sluice. Mrs. Wagstaff 
let loose a torrent of angry speech, which sounded as if she had 
been brooding upon her wrongs for all those nineteen years, and 
had never till this moment relieved herself by uttering them. 
Yet doubtless she had treated her gossips to many a lengthy dis- 
quisition upon the same theme over a supper of tripe or cow-heel 

‘Well do I remember him, and with good cause,’ she began. 
‘ An arrant swindler as ever lived, yet with all the grand airs of a 
fine gentleman. And the care I took of that baby—and the money 
I laid out upon bread and milk to feed it—me a poor widow 
woman !’ 

‘But did Mr. Chumleigh never pay you anything ? 

‘Oh, he brought me dribs and drabs of money sometimes—a 
crown-piece or a half-guinea once in a way. There was never such 
a pauper; he looked half-starved ; and when I had kept his brat till 
my patience was worn ‘llama! was a sweet child, I will not deny, 
and I was very fond of her 
'#Mrs. Wagstaff rambled on with an air of being inexhaustible 
in! speech, and Herrick listened with admirable patience. He 
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wanted to hear all that she could tell him about the child’s father, 
and was therefore content to listen to a great deal of extraneous 
matter respecting the nurse and her charge’s infantine maladies. 

‘Ah, and bad work I had with her, for she was cutting her 
teeth all the time, and used to keep me awake night after night, 
walking up and down with her and singing to her. But she 
throve with me wonderful, and she was a fine healthy baby as ever 
was, tho’ I doubt she’d been ill-used before she came to me.’ 

‘Tll-used, do you thiak?’ 

‘Yes, sir, that was my very word, and I’m not going to take it 
back again,’ answered Mrs. Wagstaff defiantly ; ‘ I don’t mean that 
her father ill-treated her or her mother, but the poor little thing 
had been put out to one of those French nurses,’ with ineffable 
disgust, ‘a nice pack of trumpery, no better than your Leaguer 
ladies for morals. Mr. Chumleigh told me how he found out that 
the hussy who suckled his child was no better than she should be, 
and drank like a fish. And one night that she was nursing the 
baby, and making believe to rock it to sleep, when she was half 
asleep herself with Burgundy wine, she tilted her chair forward a 
little too far and tumbled over into the fire, baby and all, she did. 
The nurse was burnt worse than the child, and it’s a wonder she 
lived to tell the tale: but the baby struck her poor little shoulder 
against a red-hot iron bar, and if she’s alive she carries the scar to 
this day. "Twas a deep brand just where the arm joins the 
shoulder, and I take it ’twill never wear out.’ 

* How long was the little one with you?’ 

‘ Between nine and ten months. I kept her as long as I could, 
but my poor husband was living at that time, and he was a man 
of his word. Mr. Chumleigh was to pay me three-and-sixpence a 
week for the child, and he owed me over three pounds, when my 
good man lost patience and threatened to throw the child into the 
street if I didn’t get rid of it civilly. Iwas to deliver it back to 
its father, or take it to the workhouse. So I had no help but to 
tell Mr. Chumleigh he must take the child away, and I told him 
so point blank the next time he came to see the little one. He 
was shabbier than ever, poor soul, and he looked pinched and 
hungry. I’d rather have offered him a dinner than flung his 
child upon his hands, but my good man was sitting in the parlour 
there listening to every word I said; so I just told Mr. Chumleigh 
I could hold out no longer, he must just take the child and go 
about his business. He looked very sorrowful, and then he seemed 
to recover himself in a minute, and threw up his head with a 
proud air, as if he had been a nobleman; “ Very well, Mrs. 
Wagstaff,” he said, “I grant you have been ill-treated, but it might 
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have been better if you'd had more patience with me. Fortune 
must turn at last for the most miserable of us. I’ve a rich relation 
in the country. I must plod down to him and ask for a home for 
my motherless one. Sure he can’t resist these sweet eyes.” I was 
almost crying when he shook hands and bade me good-bye, tho’ I 
tried to be hard with him. “If ever I can pay you my debt, 
madam, be sure I will,” says he, and so he went out at that door 
with the child cooing in his arms, and I never saw more of him 
from that day to this.’ 

‘ And never will, madam, on this side of Eternity,’ said Herrick 
gravely ; ‘the poor creature sank upon that cruel journey on which 
your husband sent him.’ 

‘Oh, sir, don’t blame my husband! Remember, the poor 
gentleman owed us over three guineas. *Tis a good deal for people 
in our station.’ : 

‘Yet Pll warrant you had a few guineas in a stocking some- 
where. “I'would not have broken you if you had kept the child a 
little longer.’ : 

‘No, sir, I don’t say that it would have broken us , 

‘Then it must go hard with you to remember how hardly you 
dealt with an unfortunate gentleman. But I am not here to re- 
proach you, madam. I came for information, and I thank you for 
having given it me so freely.’ 

He tried to learn more of Chumleigh’s character and circum- 
stances, but here Mrs. Wagstaff’s information was of the most 
limited order. The broken-down gentleman had been singularly 
silent about his past life. Mrs. Wagstaff only knew that he was 
a gentleman, and this knowledge she had by intuition, not being 
versed in the ways of gentlefolks, but finding in this one some- 
thing that was not in the commonalty. 

Herrick went back to London feeling very well satisfied with 
his morning’s work, though it would not seem that he had learnt 
much from Nurse Wagstaff. 

‘ There is at any rate the means of settling one doubt,’ he told 
himself, as he walked back by the Five Fields, a place of unhappy 
notoriety as a favourite duelling ground; and duelling was still 
a prevailing fashion, though Steele and Addison had done their 
best to write it down in the ‘ Tatler,’ and though the mutual murder 
of the Duke of Hamilton and Lord Mohun in Hyde Park had not 
long ago given a shock to polite society. 
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Cnaptzr XVI. 
*yOU STOP MY TONGUE, AND TEACH MY HEART TO SPEAK.’ 


Tue tamest lover would hardly endure prolonged severance 
from his mistress without making some efforts to see her, were it 
but for the briefest space ; and, although Herrick did not intend to 
steal the heiress from her father’s custody, he was, on the other 
hand, determined not to languish in perpetual absence. By fair 
means or foul he must contrive a meeting; and he had by this 
time placed himself on such a friendly footing with the gardener’s 
wife, Mrs. Chitterley, that he was sure of allegiance and help from 
all her family. So, one fair May morning, there came a pedlar 
with his pack of books on his shoulders and a stout oak sapling in 
his hand, thick shoes white with dust, a shabby suit of linsey 
woolsey, and brown worsted stockings—a pedlar of swarthy com- 
plexion, and eyes obscured by green spectacles in heavy copper 
rims. The pedlar turned into the lodge at Fairmile before ap- 
proaching the house, and conversed for some minutes with Mrs. 
Chitterley, who was very much at her ease with him, for scarcely 
had he spoken three words before she discovered that this dusty 
hawker was the London gentleman, Lord Lavendale’s friend, who 
had been so liberal in his bounties to her and her children. 

‘You knew my voice, Mrs. Chitterley; but do you think the 
good people up at the house yonder will recognise me ?’ 

‘Not unless they hear you talk, sir; I took you for a stranger 
when you came in at the door just now; I never dreamt ’twas you.’ 

‘And now if I were to change my voice, and speak so?’ 

He had excelled as a mimic in days gone by, and now he 
adopted the manner of an old college chum, whose peculiar utter- 
unce he had been wont to imitate. 

‘Lord, sir, nobody will ever know yon if you talk like that!’ 

‘Then I’ll venture it. I hope to find Mrs. Bosworth in the 
garden with her gouvernante, and then I need not go to the house 
at all.’ 

‘She almost lives in the garden, sir, this fine weather.’ 

‘Then I'll try my luck,’ said Herrick, shouldering his pack, 
which he had brought from no farther than Lavendale Manor, 
where he had put on his pedlar’s clothes, and stained his com- 
plexion. He tramped along the avenue, struck off to the right 
hand before he reached the house, and made his way by a by-path 
to a little gate in a holly hedge, by which he entered the garden. 
All Squire Bosworth’s old family plate was laid up in safe keeping 
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at his goldsmith’s, and the approaches to Fairmile Court were not 
over jealously guarded. Herrick knew his way about the gardens, 
He had walked there last summer in the sweet sunset leisure of 
after dinner, when he and Lavendale were the Squire’s honoured 
guests, Mr. Bosworth never suspecting that his lordship’s com- 
panion could be his rival. He knew all Irene’s favourite nooks 
and corners, and where to look for her. 

He found her sitting under a cedar which Evelyn of Wootton 
had planted with his own hands, an enduring evidence of that 
accomplished gentleman’s friendship for Squire Bosworth’s grand- 
father. She was not alone, but, instead of her usual companion 
and governess, she had Mrs. Bridget, the nurse, who was sitting on 
a little wooden stool, knitting a stocking, while Irene sat on the 
ground close by with an open book in her lap. 

Now it happened that, next to Irene herself, Bridget, the 
nurse, was the person whom Herrick most ardently desired to see. 

‘Can I sell you a book, ladies?’ he began in his feigned voice, 
standing a little way off, and opening his pack. ‘ Here is * Gul- 
liver’s Travels,” the most wonderful book that was ever written, the 
book all the great folks in London were mad about last winter, 
and here is “ Robinson Crusoe,” and “ The History of the Plague,” 
and j 

But Irene had started to her feet. Disguise his complexion, 
hide his eyes, alter his voice as he might, she knew him. She 
would have known him anywhere, and under even stranger con- 
ditions. The electricity of true love flashed from his soul to hers. 

* Herrick !’ she cried, ‘ it is you.’ 

Mrs. Bridget also rose with a troubled air; but Irene laid a 
restraining hand upon her nurse’s arm. 

‘You won’t tell anybody, you'll let us talk to each other a 
little while ? ’ she pleaded ; and then in her most caressing manner, 
‘You can hear all we say. I have no secrets from you, dear old 
Bridget.’ 

‘Tl warrant Mrs. Bridget would hardly swear so much on her 
side,’ said Herrick, with a lurking significance in his tone. ‘ When 
people come to your nurse’s age, Irene, they are apt to havea 
secret or two, be they ever so honest.’ 

‘Nay, I'll vouch for it, my Bridget hus no secrets from me, 
protested the girl, hanging on her nurse’s ample shoulder. 

The nurse turned and kissed her darling, but answered not a 
word. 

‘And so you knew me at once, Irene ; what an eagle eye you 
have.’ , 

‘If you had come as a blackamoor, I should have known you 
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just as easily,’ she answered gaily, ‘and to change your voice too, 
and speak in those queer gruff tones, and think to cheat me! 
What a foolish person you must be!’ 

They seated themselves side by side on a rustic bench, while 
Bridget resumed her stool and her knitting, and sat meekly a little 
way off. 

‘What has become of your governess?’ asked Herrick. 

‘She had letters to write to her relations in France, a married 
sister, and half a dozen nephews and nieces, who live in the South 
and whom she dearly loves, though she has not seen them for ages. 
So I made her stay indoors to write her letters, and brought 
Bridget for my companion. My father has given strict orders 
that I am to be looked after, lest you should find your way to me. 
But, of all people, Bridget is the one I can trust most confidently. 
She would cut off her head if she could make me happy by losing 
it. And now, tell me everything about yourself, more even than 
your dearest letters can tell. Remember how long it is since we 
last met.’ 

‘Do I ever forget, love? ever cease to count the days and 
hours that we are doomed to live apart ?’ 

And then he told her his successes, his dreams and hopes, the 
ever strengthening hope of independence, Sir Robert’s favour and 
friendship, the world’s growing esteem. 

‘In two years, at most, Irene, I count upon being able to offer 
you a home, but it will be a very poor home compared with this, 
and you will sacrifice a great fortune if you become my wife.’ 

‘I have told you before that I do not value fortune.’ 

‘Yes; but shall not I be ungenerous to accept so great a sacri- 
fice ?’ 

‘It will be no sacrifice. I tasted all that wealth can give last 
winter in London, and I found no pleasure in fine clothes or fine 
company, dances and dinners, except when you were near. I 
know what the great world is like, and can renounce it without a 
sigh. But I should like to wander with you in that wide beautiful 
world of mountains, and lakes, and strange foreign cities, which 
so few people seem to care about. All the people I met last 
winter used to talk as if there were no world beyond Leicester 
Fields and St. James’s Park—nothing worth living for but cards 
and fine company.’ 

‘Foolish people, Irene, in whom all natural impulses are stifled 
by the close atmosphere of a Court. Yes, we will travel, dearest, 
when you are my wife. I will show you some of the loveliest 
spots on this earth; yet we will not be mere vagabonds, love, we 
will not spend our lives in exile. This little island of ours is 
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worth living in, and worth working for. We will have our 
cottage at Chelsea, or our lodgings in London, as you shall decide, 
and it shall be your task to fan the flame of ambition and stimu- 
late your husband to perseverance and earnestness. For the man 
who is ambitious and persevering there can be no such thing as 
failure.’ 

‘ Let us live in London,’ said Irene, delighted with a discussion 
which seemed to bring their future union nearer. ‘ For in London 
we need be seldom parted. I shall hate even the House of 
Commons if it takes you from me too often or too long at a time,’ 

‘ Then we will have a lodging in Spring Gardens where I can 
run backwards and forwards and spend my life between the senate 
and my home.’ 

Childish talk, when union was still so far off ; but it was a kind 
of talk which made Herrick intensely happy, for it gave him the 
assurance of winning his sweetheart for a wife, even though Parson 
Keith had to wed them. She who was so willing to fling away 
fortune for his sake would not let him languish for ever under her 
father’s ban. The day must come when she would be ready to 
forsake that stern father for her lover’s sake. It was for him to 
make their union easy by the assurance of a modest competence. 

When they had fully discussed their future dwelling, even to 
the style of the furniture and the prospect from the windows, 
Herrick began to question Irene about the companion of her 
infancy, the waif from whom death had parted her so early. 

‘I can remember very little,’ she said. ‘It is mostly dim like 
adream. Yet there are hours that I can recall. I have but to 
close my eyes and her face comes back to me, smiling lovingly, so 
gentle, so sweet. She must have been fairer than I—I remember 
a face like alabaster, with rosebud lips, and blue eyes, and hair 
like pale gold. I have seen just such a face in pictures of angels. 
I remember playing with her under yonder cedar. It was one of 
our favourite spots. And I remember hide-and-seek in the old 
stables the day we both caught the fever. How happy we were that 
day—and it is the last I can remember of our play or our happi- 
ness. I think I must have remembered much more if I had not 
had that terrible fever ; for my cousins have told me how vividly 
they can remember their childhood. Mine seems like a picture 
half rubbed out, with distinct patches left here and there upon 
the canvas,’ 

‘Mrs. Bridget must remember your little companion,’ said 
Herrick, glancing at the nurse. ‘ Will you call her here, Rena? 
I should like to ask her a few questions.’ 

Irene beckoned, and Bridget came over to the bench. 
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‘I have been talking of the little girl who died, Mrs. Bridget,’ 
began Herrick, with a friendly air. ‘It has happened to me very 
curiously within the last few days to come upon traces of that 
infant’s father and of the first year of her life. Now I know you 
were very fond of her, and that you must be interested in anything 
that relates to her.’ 

Without a moment’s warning Nurse Bridget began to cry. 
Rena made her sit down between them, and dried her tears, and 
soothed her with sweetest caresses. 

‘Why should you be so broken-hearted about her, you poor 
old dear soul?’ she said; ‘you were never unkind to her, I am 
sure ?’ 

‘ No, I was never unkind to her, I have not that upon my con- 
science, sobbed Bridget, ‘but I have never forgotten her pretty 
face, and her sweet little ways, and how loving she was to me, 
sweet soul. And to hear of hersuddenly— Oh, sir, what did you 
discover about the poor man who was found dead on Flamestead 
Common ?’ she asked, recovering herself with an effort. 

‘I heard firstly that he was a man of good birth, by name 
Chumleigh. Iheard some particulars of his youth and his marriage, 
and I mean to find out more. Having got so far upon the traces 
of his history it will hardly be difficult to learn the rest.’ 

‘But what good will it do to anyone, sir,’ asked Bridget, 
‘since the child has been dead so many years? There is nobody 
to profit by your knowledge.’ 

‘Who can say as much as that, Mrs. Bridget? Knowledge is 
power. I should like to know the history of Mrs. Bosworth’s little 
companion. It pleases me to think that she was something better 
than a beggar’s brat—a child of good birth, and, for all I know, 
entitled on the mother’s side to a large fortune.’ 

Bridget became suddenly alert and interested. 

‘A fortune did you say, sir?’ she exclaimed. ‘Do you mean 
that my darling had a right to a fortune ? ’ 

‘I have reason to believe the child’s mother had at least the 
expectation of wealth ; but it was contingent upon the caprice of 
a rich father ; just like your mistress’s fortune, which she may lose 
if she disobey the squire.’ 

‘They all said he was a gentleman,’ remarked Bridget musingly. 
‘IT have heard Farmer Bowman talk about him many a time—he 
was thin and wasted with hunger, the farmer said, but he had 
been a handsome young man, and his clothes were a gentleman’s 
clothes, though they were worn almost to rags.’ 

‘ Were there any papers found upon him ?’ 

‘Yes, the squire brought home a parcel of papers; but there 
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was nothing among them all to show who he was. I have heard 
my master say as much.’ 

‘Well, it will be my business to find out Mr. Chumleigh’s 
relatives, and from them I may hear all about his marriage. I 
have seen the woman who had care of his motherless baby till 
within a fortnight of the time she was brought into this house. 

‘Indeed, sir. That is very strange.’ 

‘Strange indeed, Mrs. Bridget ; but this world of ours is a 
much smaller place than we think.’ 

‘The mother was dead then, sir ?’ 

‘Yes, the mother died directly after the child’s birth.’ 

‘ And had the woman been good to her, do you think ?’ 

‘Fairly good, I take it; but her first nurse, the woman who 
took her from her dying mother’s breast, was a careless unworthy 
wretch.’ 

‘ As how, sir ?’ 

‘ An accident of which I was told would prove as much.’ 

Bridget was thoughtful, but did not inquire the nature or the 
history of this accident. The recollection of her lost charge 
seemed to be full of trouble to her. 

Herrick said no more about Mr. Chumleigh or his child. He 
had said all he intended to say, and had keenly watched the effect of 
his revelations upon Nurse Bridget. And now it was time for 
him to leave this paradise, lest some servant should pass that way 
and take note of his presence, or lest Mademoiselle should come 
in quest of her pupil. Rena had been glancing uneasily towards 
the house, momently expecting the apparition of her gouvernante. 

‘ Wilt thou walk with me as far as the old boundary, dearest, 
where I have spent so many a happy half-hour ?’ pleaded Herrick ; 
‘Mrs. Bridget will keep guard while you go.’ 

‘It is near dinner time, but I will venture,’ answered Rena, 
‘at the risk of a scolding.’ 

They rambled together under interlacing boughs down to the 
old trysting-place, and before they parted Herrick urged Rena to 
meet him there now and then, were it only for five minutes’ talk 
stolen from her jailers. 

‘I can usually contrive to send youa line by our juvenile friend 
at the lodge,’ he said. ‘He is a serviceable little fellow, and has a 
precocious sympathy with true lovers. You can hardly be so close 
watched that you could not steal this way in your rambles.’ 

‘My father has given strict orders against my going out 
alone,’ said Irene, ‘ but Ma’amselle is not a jealous guardian, and I 
might slip away from her on some pretext or other—tho’ it seems 
cruel to cheat any one so trusting.’ 
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And so they parted, with the understanding that when Herrick 
was next at Lavendale Manor they should contrive a meeting in the 
old spot, endeared to them by the remembrance of their first chance 
encounter, and many a subsequent rendezvous. It would not be 
often that Herrick would have such an opportunity, for he had his 
battle of life to fight, and business would chain him to London and 
his solitary lodging at the back of Russell Street. 


(Zo be continued.) 





Che Hort of Ching One Kemembers, 


BEING A PAGE IN THE LIFE OF PHIL BOURKE, D.D, 


CHarter I, 
‘ ARE YOU A MADMAN P’ 


WiipBap—a would-be second Bath, buried between hills at the 
north of the Black Forest. Essentially a primitive place, though 
they have here six first-class hotels, most of them with good French 
' names, and all of them with good French bills of fare. In fact, 
Wildbad is doing her very best to forget German—no easy task for 
one situate as she is amid time-old German hills and forests, with 
the scent of time-old German pines wafted all about her. It 
began with her hotels, those great piles of building, annually, as 
the local phrase puts it ‘ von hohen und hoéchsten Herrschaften 
besucht ’—in English, if you please, ‘visited by the upper, and 
uppermost, ten.’ Nor are these the only pride of little Wildbad. 
Far from it. Here there is a Kuranstalt, wherein play the foun- 
tains, and beside it a Kurkapelle, wherein play trumpeters, flutists 
and blowers on the horn—this in deference to an opinion, held, I 
believe, the wide world over, that there is a subtle bond of union 
between healing waters and wind-instruments, so much so that the 
one without the other would be inefficacious. Moreover, there 
are in primitive little Wildbad (for it 7s primitive) a bank, a 
post-office, and a public reading-room ; a theatre, a concert-hall, 
and an English church. 

Do I hear anyone asking, ‘On what scale ?’ 

Go and see. The Princess of Wales went and saw; Gortscha- 
koff went and saw; and—but a longer enumeration might smack 
of advertisement of the place, and moreover, truth to say, it is 
hard to think of anyone else who—went and saw. 

To complete the list of the little town’s attractions. It has 
one policeman ; it has, rumour says, one cab; and it has, or it had 
a few years back, when already well known as a health-resort, full 
twenty lamps slung on ropes across its leading streets! 

It certainly has no shops to speak of ; but then they do business 
ona grand scale at the hotels. At some of these they pocket with 
dignity twenty-five shillings a day for a bedroom and sitting-room, 
minus board, which is the sort of thing that makes one feel hopeful 
for the future of a place. In fact, the surrounding hamlets live 
in envious expectation of Wildbad’s starting a second policeman 
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and a second cab. Anyone desirous of learning more concerning 
this lilliput Bath I refer to the mass of literature, in quarto and 
octavo, existing thereon—on its antiquity, on the infallibility of 
its waters, on its mud-baths, its climate, its mineralogy, its flora, 
fauna, and legends. 

I said it had an English church. It has a chaplain during the 
season. At the time here under discussion I was that chaplain, 
and was staying at the Hotel Bellevue. I had been here for some 
time, and had learnt that the establishment sheltered beside myself 
a goodly number of English folk, some of the upper—and upper- 
most—ten from the near-lying royal residence, Stuttgart, and, 
added my informant—a handsome German actress. 

My room was opposite the general sitting-room. Having 
asked to be given another apartment leading out of it, I had been 
told that it was occupied by a sadly invalided English lady. 

As well asI can remember, the hour was five o’clock. The heat 
was intense. I had closed my outer shutters, and, having opened 
window and door, was sitting between them, revelling in the half- 
light, the draught, and a certain pretty picture. 

In the room aforesaid opposite to mine a young girl was playing 
ona pianoforte. From the carriage of her head and shoulders 
and—I may as weil say—her elbows, I decided that she was 
English. She was playing a composition of the worst possible style, 
and she played it execrably. On the other hand, she was as pretty 
as youth, perfect features, the softest colouring, and a glory of red- 
gold hair could make that darling creation of Nature’s—a girl. 

I was still looking at her, thinking, I make no doubt, how 
wondrous pretty she was and how wondrous badly she played, when 
someone near uttered a long deep moan. 

‘Do you hear that wretched Miss Sarah Sampson ?’ said a 
voice in the sitting-room. I thought of my neighbour, the 
Englishwoman. At the same moment another groan sounded, 
longer this time, and deeper. Nothing but acutest anguish could 
wring such a sound from human lips. I started. The girl at the 
piano also paused to listen, turning half round, with her hands on 
the keys. 

Again one of those dreadful moans. Then a series of gasps. 
Then total silence. 

‘She’s dying. How ghastly it is!’ 

The speaker was the pretty blonde at the instrument; then— 
positively, yes !—she resumed her piece where she had stopped, and 
was sweeping along the chords when 

‘Are you a madman?’ 

She stood before me, her eyes flashing, on one side of her face 
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a long purple mark. I had seized her so roughly as to cause her to 
stagger against a window beside the piano—one of those windows 
opening into the room. Its bolt had bruised her cheek. 

Still holding in one hand the music which I had seized from 
the reading-desk, I closed the piano with the other, and looked 
straight at the scarred young face. 

‘Death is death!’ I thundered, much as I might have done 
from my pulpit. ‘Child! girl! go and pray Heaven to give you 
some heart! ’ 

CuapTerR II. 


‘IT DOESN'T MATTER.’ 


Despite the peaceful nature of my profession, I have when roused 
what my mother used to call ‘my father’s temper ’—following a 
custom, I have reason to think, not quite uncommon with mothers. 
Whilst delivering myself of the speech given above I was far too 
blinded by passion to see that others were in the room. Having 
completed my adjuration, however, I became aware that I was 
surrounded by faces, and that more and more people kept throng- 
ing round me. Some tittered, some looked only too earnest; 
while one gaunt old gentleman, who looked rather more earnest 
than all the rest, asked me in that tone which is the result of 
speaking through clenched teeth—what the devil I meant. 

The girl anticipated my answer :— 

‘ Father, I understand it! He didn’t know that Friiulein was 
only practising the death-scene in Lessing’s play of “ Miss Sarah 
Sampson.” It must be so dreadful for him! Please don’t saya 
word.’ 

The artlessness of this appeal was irresistible. I have anotion 
a smile went round the room. Anyway, the gaunt old gentleman 
drew the child towards him. I gazed at her and him, stupefied. 
She was now perfectly white, with the exception of that cruel 
mark. How had I dared to touch her? How did her father 
refrain from crushing me where I stood? I have not the remotest 
idea how I looked. My head was in a whirl. 

‘ Why does nobody horsewhip me, kick me ? ’ I exclaimed, throw- 
ing myself on the nearest couch and hiding my face in my hands. 

My head was surely bursting. I was quite, quite mad for the 
time being. When I looked up again everyone had left the 
room—no, not everyone. Beside me stood the girl. Her eyes 
were full of tears. 

‘I am so sorry for you,’she saidsimply. ‘Do, please, not think 
of it. I have told father he must forget it. I—I have come to 
shake hands with you.’ 
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And she held out the little white hand that had swept along 
the keys and brought upon her that blow. Was the mark still 
there? She held her head averted on purpose. As I strained to 
see, she still averted it. AsIsaid ‘ But I will see!’ she put up 
the other hand and hid the place, smiling through her tears. < It 
doesn’t matter indeed. We are friends now,’ and she gently dis- 
engaged the hand placed in mine. 

I started. ‘Friends! Only this once. Forgive a madman!’ 

And seizing back her hand, I covered it with kisses, giving no 
heed to her words—‘I shall tell father !’ . 

Which saying, she ran from the room. 

But she never told father. 


Cuarter III. 
‘I LEAVE TO-DAY FOR LONDON.’ 


‘Maur he ask, did I intend staying in Wildbad ?’ 

The speaker was the gaunt old gentleman, who did me the 
honour of paying me a visit in my room next morning. 

‘No?—Good. In that case he would stop there; otherwise he 
would have sought quarters elsewhere. Not that he bore me the 
least resentment with regard to yesterday. His little girl(the one 
pleasant thing about him was that he thus spoke of his daughter) 
had not stopped crying until he had promised to regard yesterday’s 
proceedings as—as 

He paused ; not liking to say, I suppose, ‘a pleasing break in 
life’s general monotony,’ which was the construction that his little 
girl seemed to have put on the matter. Both of us were silent. 
The sun was blazing in at my window as it only blazes in Wild- 
bad; and, as well as I can recall my feelings, while my visitor 
looked maddeningly cool, I, like poor Verdant Green a-wooing, 
had only one miserable consciousness—of being hot, inexpressibly, 
horribly hot. I mumbled something about being aware that I had 
behaved like a maniac (my visitor grimly bowed agreement in the 
notion )—that I should never forgive myself, and could, of course, 
never expect his pardon. 

A pause, in which he said nothing; thereby giving me to 
understand his total assent in this assumption likewise. I began 
to feel hotter. 

. ‘It would,’ I added, ‘ gratify me to be treated as such a seeming 
lunatic deserved.’ 

‘Hm!’ 

At last he uttered a sound—the most primitive in the lan- 
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guage—but stilla sound. At the same time a light came into 
his face, which showed me that nothing would give him greater 
pleasure than to see me put into a strait waistcoat at once, were 
he not under orders. 

He bent forward. ‘The main thing is that you are going to 
leave the place. You will—er—understand that I should not care 
to know you longer under one roof with myself.’ This, rising, 
aud with an apparent effort to throw as much politeness as possi- 
ble into the manner of stating what certainly was a blunt truth. 

‘Quite so!’ I also rose. I was not in the least offended, 
Things had come to a point that, I felt, could I myself have re- 
fused to live under one roof with myself I should have most 
certainly done so—an uncomfortable feeling for any man to have, 
but peculiarly so, I fancy, for one of my calling. 

‘Tam leaving to-day for London,’ I added. 

‘Indeed !’ 

This small word was said in a tone which would have borne 
expansion as follows— 

‘ The name of the place you are leaving for is of absolutely no 
interest tome. The main thing, as I remarked before, is—er— 
that you are leaving.’ 

* Good-morning !’ 

Was it possible that he was holding out his hand! Yes, there 
it was, a patent fact. Was ever a gaunt old man so totally under 
command of ‘ his little girl ’? 

The hand was cold asice, and he gave to mine not the slightest 
pressure ; but with a shake-hands we parted. 

An hour later I passed out of the hotel. Surely I knew that 
face at the window. Why was it drawn back as I looked up? 


CaapTer IV. 
‘aM OFF TO THE STATION: CAN'T STOP TO TALK.’ 


‘Tom Tracetr!’ I might have known it. I have never yet 
been in a dear-gazelle mood, brooding on the peculiar pathos of 
my lot as compared with that of the majority of humanity, that 
Tom Tragett had not stumbled across my path with his grin and 
his ‘ Wel L old fellow ?’ 

‘All right, thank you; am off to the station: can’t stop to 
talk.’ 

This I say with a not exactly radiant reflection of his beam. 
Then I hurry on, feeling that I have displayed noble self-control 
in not hurling my two handbags at my friend’s head. 
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‘W-h-a-t t-h-e d-i-c-k-e-n-s i-s u-p n-o-w?’ he replies slowly; 
all but spelling the words. Being more than usually critical, I 
think how atrociously vulgar he iss And I walk on. AsIdosolI 
am conscious that he is walking beside me; I am also conscious 
that he has my two handbags; and, finally, that he is studying my 
profile with an interest that few men take in any male side-face. 
What more than all this makes me indignant is that every now and 
then he utters a low significant whistle, as a sort of summary of his 
thoughts. On my suddenly turning round, he blandly announces 
his intention of ‘ going a bit of the way’ with me. 

The ‘bit’ ends on the platform. Having all but lifted me 
into the train (my Tom Tragett is always tender), he says— 

‘Sorry for you, old boy, whatever it is. A woman, I suppose.’ 
This in a lower tone. Then, as I do not answer, eyeing me, 
ensconced as I am in my carriage, from his post in the sun— 
‘You look nice and cool in there. Confoundedly hot, this plat- 
form !’ 

Here is my opportunity. I prophesy sunstroke. Will he go? 
Not he! 

After all, he means it well. ‘Tom,’ I say at last. 


There must—at this distance of time, I have not a shade of a 
doubt of it—have been something radically wrong with my head on 
the day of which I am writing. Hardly have I said ‘Tom’ when 
I observe that the train is in full motion, that we are making, and, 
to judge from the landscape, have been making for some time, 
for the North, inthe slow but determined style peculiar to German 
trains. It is painful and humiliating to see the effect of my con- 
duct on my co-travellers. With the exception of one small boy, 
who stares at me through china-blue eyes with the fearless perti- 
nacity of childhood, and especially German childhood, they all look 
more or less scared. One poor old lady sits with her various 
belongings piled on her lap, having decided, I can see, to change 
the compartment at the next halting-place. The rest of the 
company neither speak nor move, the prevailing idea being evi- 
dently that anything might excite me, while the mother of the 
boy with the china-blue eyes directs furtive gazes at me every time 
I stir. 

Well, to be thought a madman at large is bad, but to be 
thought a dangerous madman is worse. I feel an irresistible long- 
ing to explain to these good people that I really am quite harmless ; 
that though, undeniably, I have partially succumbed to the mental 
strain of the last, say, twenty-four hours, and am suffering from 
slight temporary aberration, shown in the fact of my addressing 
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a friend at a distance of several miles from me, I have not the 
faintest intention of assaulting them. 

Feeling, however, gloomily, that such a statement would be 
met with complete if unexpressed credulity, I refrain from mak- 
ing it, and, by way of giving to myself an air of sanity, bury my- 
self in seeming perusal of a paper, only too soon to learn through 
the medium of a small shrill voice, ‘ He’s holding it upside 
down !’ 

Flesh and blood could not stand this. I give the misguided 
owner of the china-blue eyes a look meant to freeze the marrow in 
his bones. 

He returns it with a wide bland stare. 

After that I relinquish any idea of re-establishing my character 
in the railway carriage, and fall anew to thinking. 

‘How pretty she looked as she stood beside me! To think 
that she cried for me! What eyes she had! What hair! Why 
did she stand at the window, and why did she go away? Whata 
dear little hand she had! How Is that poor old lady going to 
have a fit?’ This somewhat irrelevant question is suggested to 
me at this point of my reflections by observing in this person the 
most curious facial contortions. I have, when lost in thought, an 
unhappy habit of fixing my eyes rigidly on whatever happens to 
be exactly before me, and attribute to this fact, combined with my 
preceding strange conduct, the evident terror of the worthy old 
dame, at whom, as my vis-a-vis, I have gazed fixedly whilst 
indulging in the above mental soliloquy. It is a relief to see her 
depart at the next station. 

‘Friendship!’ So I continue my monologue. ‘She offered 
me friendship, placing her hand in mine. The mockery of it! 
How could a man of thirty, with his heart free, feel friendship for 
a girl whom he had hurt and who had forgiven him!’ 

‘Friendship! Was she mad? No; it was I who was mad. 
Could I ever dare face her again? Could I ever dare face her 
father ?’ 

I fancy I gnashed my teeth at the answer my heart gave me. 
I believe men do gnash their teeth—sometimes. 

And so we crawled on to the North, and in time I reached 
London ; and the minutes grew to hours, and the hours grew to 
days, and the days grew to weeks, and the weeks grew to months 
—nothing changing. Always the same picture of a young bright 
girl, with a glory of red-gold hair; with a little white hand, and 
—ah, that was the worst of it !—with a purple bruise on one cheek 
and tears in her eyes, because she was so sorry—it must be sv 
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This form I used to see everywhere; just as young Werther 
used to see everywhere the blue eyes of Somebody—even on the 
buttons of her errand-boy. 

Poor young Werther! 

I should think in those days there was very little difference 
between us, and but for the penetration of other blue eyes, super- 
added, perhaps, to a certain amount of common sense in myself, I 
sometimes fancy I might at this time have been found, like that 
dismal young man, with a bullet in some vital part of me, seated, 
life extinct, at my desk. 

‘Phil dear!’ 

The speaker—need it be said?—was the owner of the other 
blue eyes. 


Carter V. 
‘YOURE NOT LAUGHING, ARE YOU, NELLY?’ 


‘Now, you know, Phil, you hear me.’ 
I did hear her; but what in the world was I to reply ? 
To say why girls act so or so, 
Or don't, ‘ould be presumin’, 
says an American poet; and I, for one, confess that my presump- 
tion has never soared so high as to lead to my pretending to 
understand that enigma, woman. What did she mean? What 
man would lean over one’s shoulder and say in a tone of signifi- 
cance, ‘Phil dear!’ or ‘Tom dear!’ adding no remark whatso- 
ever, and then feel aggrieved at your not bursting into eloquence ? 
Or was I to say in a similar tone of sweetness—long drawn out— 

‘Nell dear!’ 

For her name, of course, is Nelly. Half the sweetest women in 
the world are Nellys. This woman is my brother’s wife. She is 
young, is pretty, is good; and, whilst loving my brother immo- 
derately, she confesses to a moderate liking for me. 

In reply to her second speech—‘ You know, Phil, you hear 
me ’—I repeat a kind of shrug with which I had answered her first 
—one of those, to the masculine mind, intelligent gestures which 
signify, ‘Go on; I’m listening.’ 

She proceeds— 

‘I mean, dear, you ought to tell us who she is.’ 

Here I beg to draw the reader’s*attention to three things :— 
firstly, the time was evening and my study lamp had not yet been 
lighted ; secondly, even had the room been illuminated, the lady 
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speaking stood behind my chair; thirdly, whilst alluding appa- 
rently to more than one person, her use of the pronouns was so 
loose and obscure as to leave me as much in the dark symbolically, 
as both of us were in point of fact. 

Unable to catch a glimpse of her face, I ponder on the possible 
meaning of her words. A two-years’ residence under the same 
roof with my sister-in-law has to a certain degree familiarised me 
with her style, and I pique myself on being generally able, after 
some reflection, to guess what she is aiming at, even when her 
language is most veiled. 

I scorn to deny that an instant’s thought reveals her meaning 
to me; I blush to confess that, feigning crass stupidity, I say 
interrogatively, with another shrug, and a hideous disregard of 
euphony — 

‘I—I ought to tell you who who is ?’ 

‘Why, the girl you’re breaking your heart about.’ 

Her two hands are on my shoulders. I feel her breath ona 
rather exposed spot on the top of my head. 

‘Girl ?—what girl?’ 

My lady disdains to be more explicit. She still stands behind 
my chair, 

Supposing I tell her? I will. 

‘What's the good of talking of it?’ I exclaim by way of a 
graceful beginning. ‘Nobody can help. What’s the use of my 
saying her name is Nelly; the same as yours; that she is the 
daughter of one Dr. Drayton Murray ; that I met her in the Black 
Forest last year, and just stopped short of dashing all her teeth 
down her throat, leaving, by way of souvenir, a purple mark on 
her cheek. You're not laughing, are you, Nelly ?’ 

And I turn round fiercely. 

‘No, dear.’ Nelly’s face, as dimly seen by the firelight, is 
solemn as a judge's. How account for the vibration imparted to 
the chair? 

‘Of course I’m not laughing ; but do explain yourself a little. 


oy 


How did you come to—to—— 
Somehow she seems unable to proceed with this question. 
The ice is broken, and I cannot forego the relief of confiding 

in her. 

‘See here, Nelly, I'll tell you all about it,’ I say magnani- 
mously; and I pour forth the whole story, concluding as again I 
turn round— 

‘Now you know how matters stand. I need not say that I 
love the girl; I should be a brute if I didn’t.’ 

‘ And very likely she loves you.’ 
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‘Don't talk like a fool, Nelly.’ 
It is seldom that I am so grossly rude to my brother's little 
wife ; but her remark, made pensively in reply to my confession, 
sounded too like a mockery. 

Silence. 

Why does she not speak again? I wait, wishing she would, 
and rather wishing that I had not used language quite so strong. 
As regards that, well, she brought it on herself, and anyway, I will 
beg pardon afterwards. 

‘A girl who only saw me once!’I say at last, by way of 
showing my readiness to return to the subject. 

Silence. 

I think this downright mean of Nelly, and decide to let her 
know so. 

‘If you’ve nothing at all to say, I wonder why you brought up 
the subject,’ I observe amiably. 

‘Well, talk of us women, Phil! You men certainly are!’ 

I may here remark that whenever a man incurs Nelly’s disap- 
proval she tells him that we men certainly are. What, she never 
adds, but pulls up short at the verb; the idea unexpressed being, 
I fancy, a combination of the criminal and absurd for which 
language mercifully has no name. 

‘You only just now as much as told me that I talked like a 
fool.’ 

‘Mere expletive. Of course if you choose to sulk 

‘I’m not sulking, only—well, there, I'll take it as a compli- 
ment. And now, if you want me to speak, let me say what I 
think. To begin with, you mustn’t expect me to see things from 
your point of view. To me it seems the most likely thing in the 
world that the girl loves you. What say! she only saw you once? 
For the matter of that, dear, you only saw her once.’ 

‘If you care to apply the same test to a man of thirty and a 
child of seventeen! I’m as certain as that I am sitting here she 
has forgotten me long ago.’ 

‘And I don’t believe it!’ triumphantly. Then, in a far away 
voice which shows me that she has been turning the matter over 
in her mind: ‘No, I certainly don’t believe it. There are meet- 
ings and meetings, Phil, and with yours and hers is connected— 
well, the sort of thing one remembers.’ 

This is too much. I start to my feet. 

‘ Look here, there are things one can’t stand even from a sister, 
Nelly! what the P 

‘Philip, if you’re going to be violent and disgrace your cloth, 
I shall never open my lips again.’ 
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I collapse at once. I always do when Madam reproaches me 
with disgracing my cloth, which the dear little lady does on every 
occasion, great or small—especially small—upon which I illustrate 
the famous axiom concerning fallibility. 

Sitting down again, I say in a dismal tone— 

‘Violence apart, Nelly, 1 suppose any one would admit that to 
taunt a man with the fact that the girl he loves may remember 
him on the strength of his having all but disfigured her for life is 
not exactly generous.’ 

‘“ Taunt ”—* generous”—pooh! I can’t conceive how you 
can be so stupid, Phil. See here.’ 

She glides round my chair and sits down on the fender. Her 
face, as it stands out against the mellow firelight, is strangely 
beautiful. That shade of hair, too—red gold—is quite my favour- 
ite colour. A pity only her eyes are blue. The other Nelly’s are 
brown—‘ exquisite, brown, blessed eyes,’ as Jean Ingelow some- 
where says. Decidedly my favourite colour for eyes is brown. 

‘What I meant to say, dear, is,’ proceeds the lady on the 
fender, complacently sliding my brother’s ring up and down her 
finger, ‘if I weren’t your sister—if instead of the wife of a much 
nicer man than you are’ (looking up)—‘ don’t wriggle now; it’s 
only women, you know, that can’t bear to hear each other praised 
—where was I?’ 

Nelly, needless to say, never can manage parentheses. 

I smile despite myself. Her hair with the light dancing on 
it is quite like a glory. Strange little woman! 

‘If you were a girl you were saying, instead of a beldame——’ 

‘Yes,—don’t be absurd, dear,—if I were a girl and—and all 
the rest, and you and I had met as you and she met, and you had 
hurt me as you did her, and—and the little episode afterwards— 
you so remorseful, and the dear, splendid, handsome ) 

‘That'll do, Nelly.’ I believe I say this in no very insulted 
tone. 

‘And—and you a clergyman, dear—there 7s something about 
clergymen, when one doesn’t know them as sisters-in-law’ (I 
believe I ‘ wriggle ’ again)—‘ I mean to say that, supposing all that, 
Phil, and, well, I disengaged like her, I believe—nay, I’m certain—I 
should have fallen in love with you on the spot, and lived on the 
romance until even some woman should tell you that I was doing 
so—and, if she never did, as likely as not to my dying day. I 
should, and lots of girls would, so there!’ 

With which parting shot she rises and marches from the room, 
leaving me to my reflections. 

I fancy as I bid her good-night some hours later I kiss this 
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blue-eyed Nelly even more tenderly than usual, and I love my 
prother’s wife scarce less than my brother. 

‘I didn’t really say this evening you talked like a fool,’ I add, 
‘did I, Nelly?’ 

‘No, of course not ; and anyway I didn’t mind.’ 

This somewhat dark reply sets my mind at ease. 

‘Odd folk, women!’ I reflect for the hundredth time as I[ 
slowly go upstairs. ‘I wonder do they understand each other. 
Ah, if my brother’s wife were only right! But—but ‘ 

I resolve to put no trust in my brother’s wife, and am never- 
theless so influenced by what she has said that the very next day 
I find myself sauntering down Harley Street, which, apart from 
the fact that in it there lives one Doctor Drayton Murray, is of 
absolutely no interest to me. To gaze at the door-knocker of this 
gentleman gives mea certain indescribable pleasure. The next 
day I bend my steps in the same direction, and again the day 
after that—and that—and that—how many days I know not; 
with absolutely no result beyond the fact that I get to know 
every line and curve in Doctor Murray’s door-knocker. Not to 
be particular to a shade, I had, I think I may say, ‘done’ Harley 
Street daily for something like twenty days, when one afternoon, 
on my nearing the house, the door was opened and out walked 
—the doctor and ‘his little girl.’ 

Both bowed. How he looked I cannot recall. As for her, 
first a wave of colour went over her face, then she turned white. 
Her hand was on her father’s arm: I saw him tighten his hold of 
it. Dear trembling hand! 

In another instant they had passed. 

It must have been very absurd, but I can quite well remember 
arriving home like a sunbeam and blazing away all the evening in 
competition with the lamps, and in defiance of the hour, in a 
manner like unto that displayed by no sunbeam before or 
since, 

‘Good-night, you little Nell.’ This as usual to my sister-in- 
law at 11.30 p.m, the break-up hour at the establishment of 
Charles Bourke, barrister, brother of Phil Bourke, D.D. 

‘Good-night, Phil. You see, I knew, aund—of course—why, 
it wasn’t to be expected otherwise—at least, it wouldn’t have 
been natural, and—and Charles and I are so glad.’ 

[simply stare. This sentence, involved and perplexing though 
it is, shows me that Nelly, to whom, as to Charles, I have breathed 
not a word concerning my walks in Harley Street, much less a 
word concerning to-day’s meeting, by some uncanny omniscience 
peculiar to herself, seems to know everything that has happened, 
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and, to judge from her radiant eyes, rather more about everything 
that is to come than I myself. 

‘ Charles,’ who has stood beside his spouse while she delivers 
herself of this speech, now draws her towards him with one arm, 
and holds out the other to me. 

‘Good-night, old man. She’s a mystifying young person, no 
doubt. Now that she knows you happy, perhaps she'll deign to 
notice that I am pining from neglect—wasting away, I may say.’ 
And he seeks to give himself a pathetic appearance, but fails, as 
is but natural; Dame Nature having dealt by my brother’s outer 
man much as she is supposed to have dealt by that of the famous 
Prince of Denmark. 

The words ‘too, too solid, and Nelly’s merry laugh as she 
goes off with him, are the last sounds I hear that night, 


Cuarter VI. 
‘HOW CAN I EVER HAVE THOUGHT THIS MAN GAUNT AND GRIM ? , 


Tue next day after the eventful meeting I did not go to Harley 
Street, nor the next day after that, nor—nay, the truth will out! 
—TI did go the day after that. 

It was ignominious to seem to play the spy, but quite im- 
possible to sacrifice more than two days to dignified scruples. 
On the third day I decided that take a ‘run’ down Harley Street 
I must, and thither accordingly betook myself. It was no figure 
of speech: I ran. I simply shot past the house, and I did not 
look at the door-knocker. Going at full speed towards Cavendish 
Street, I all but collided with a fellow-being. 

‘Dr. Drayton Murray !’ 

‘Dr. Bourke!’ 

‘How do youdo? Are you busy? Or can you come back to 
my house for a moment’s chat ?’ 

How can I ever have thought this man gaunt and grim? He 
is a stately old gentleman with the kindest face in the world. 

I return with him, nothing loth. Going along, we descant 
on the atmosphere as a topic of absorbing interest. 

‘ Will you come to my study ?’ he says as we enter the house, 
and leads the way thither. The first thing that catches my eyes 
as I enter is the picture of a young man in somewhat antiquated 
garb, bearing a strong resemblance to myself—my father (we have 
the same picture of him) before he was married. 

‘A dear college friend,’ says the doctor in reply to my gaze. 
‘No less surprised than are you to see his picture here was I when, 
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some months ago, I learnt that you are hisson. I have never seen 
him since he gave me that portrait before going to India. Ah, 
yes! I heard of his death, poor fellow!’ 

"And we both of us consecrate some minutes of silent respect to 
one of the best of men. 

Then the conversation turns into other channels, until— 

‘About this little girl of mine,’ says the doctor suddenly. 
‘May I ask if I am wrong in thinking that you care for her?’ 

‘Care for her! She is never out of my thoughts, Doctor 
Murray.’ 

‘Then, why the ’ (he stops) ‘ why on earth don’t you make 
each other happy ?’ 

And he rings a bell. 

‘Ask Miss Drayton Murray to come to me’ (this to the servant 
who answers the summons). 

Certainly rather abrupt, this style. I have a slight return of 
the ‘ hot’ sensation experienced during the memorable interview 
in Wildbad. I feel deplorably awkward. 

A step on the stair, a run in the passage. Miss Drayton 
Murray does not keep her father waiting. 

In another instant the door is opened. 

‘What! You're not alone? Did you not send for me, 
father ?’ 

She stops on the threshold. It is a pretty picture! It would 
make a pretty scene in a play—but it was cruelon the child. She 
begins to tremble. The same change comes over her face; first a 
great wave of colour, then pitifully white. 

‘Father, what does it mean? What do you want with me?’ 

I think he cannot have foreseen the effect his summons would 
have. He hastens towards the girl, and, putting one arm about 
her, leads her into the room. He makes her mine with his bless- 
ing, and leaves us alone. In another instant I am holding be- 
tween my hands her golden head. I am looking into her eyes, 
and she says—with something that is not quite laughter, and is 
not quite tears, that the other Nelly was perfectly right, that her 
thoughts have been with me always—and why? Because (this 
without ever a@ smile) about our first meeting there was, indeed, 
‘the sort of thing one remembers.’ 

ELSA D’ESTERRE-KEELING, 












‘he ibs of Death.’ 


Taree months before [ was born my father’s boat went down in a 

sudden squall, within sight of home and of my mother, who, with 
the rest of the fishermen’s wives, awaited the landing of the little 
fleet. 

Perhaps this was the reason I had such an instinctive horror 
and dread of the sea, even while it fascinated and drew me to it 
in its stormiest moods. It was a queer feeling that possessed me. 
When away from the sight and sound of the breakers I was rest- 
less and unquiet, near them I was awed and melancholy, but 
some craving of my nature was satisfied, and I was comparatively 
calm. I believe many of our people, who are intensely superstitious, 
looked upon me as doomed in consequence of this. ‘The sea 
always swallows what it gets a hold of, they said amongst them- 
selves with sorrowful fatalism. We can hardly help being super- 
stitious and gloomy—we who are born and reared in Callermouth. 
Nature is so stern in her moods, and so cruel in her way of ex- 
pressing them. 

Miss Ashford, our vicar’s daughter, is very cross with me for 
saying things like this, but I cannot help thinking that even she 
feels them to be true sometimes during the long and stormy winters 
on this north-east coast of ours. She is very kind and good, 
and as she is always busy working amongst us, perhaps that helps 
her through. It was she who taught me how to write and put 
sentences together so as to make this story intelligible, and it was 
she who wished me to write it. Why, Ido not know. When I 
told it to her first, I hardly expected her to believe it, but she did, 
and helped me through the bad time which I had after—but that 
must bide until I come to it. 

Callermouth is only a cluster of cottages around a little harbour, 
with a pier and life-boat house below. About a mile to the north 
is the ugly sharp ridge of rocks which bears the significant name of 
the ‘Ribs o’ Death.’ Many a fine vessel has struck, and ground 
her timbers to matchwood, many a poor clinging life has been 
washed off those fatal ribs. They do say that in the old times 
many a ship was lured there to its destruction too ; but I can scarce 
believe the grandfathers of our brave fellows, who lived by and 
on the waters just as now, could be inhuman enough to trade upon 
the danger and the deaths of fellow-mariners. Only I must say 

that even yet, while any one of our men would risk his life without 
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thinking twice about it to save another, he wouldn’t have any very 
definite ideas on the laws of salvage. 

I was not a comely lass in the estimation of the village critics. 
In fact, when I saw my little white face, with its big dark eyes, in 
the dim old looking-glass which hung over the mantelpiece in our 
front room, and compared it with that of Bell Carr, our biggest 
and best-looking girl, I used to feel very small and insignificant. 
She was a true fisher-lass, tall and strongly made, with a swinging 
walk and a saucy smile, and a ready word for everyone, gentle or 
simple. The artists who come here sometimes to paint us in our 
characteristic blue flannels, always selected her, and passed me 
over. I was not a ‘type’ and she was, they said! 

Well, I was glad of it, for Willie wouldn’t have liked me to 
act as model ! 

Spite of my want of beauty, I had two lads came courting 
me, and Willie Lisle was the one I favoured. Edam (Adam) 
Carr was too much of my own temper for me, too gloomy; I was 
afraid of him, had the same sort of mistrust of him that I had 
of the sea, and perhaps a little of the same idea of his possible 
power over me. 

But Willie, with his bonnie yellow curls and his blue eyes, and 
his sunny smile, what girl could have resisted him? He brought 
his brightness into my life, and it seemed to go out like the sun 
beneath a cloud on the day he sailed in the ‘ Rowena,’ bound for 
China and the East Indies, from the Tyne. 

All our most energetic and enterprising young men become 
sailors, if they do not feel satisfied to be fishermen as their fathers 
before them. It never seems to enter into any of their heads that 
‘there are other means of livelihood than these two callings. They 
cannot tear themselves away from the sea altogether, however they 
may abuseit. They inhale its salt breeze with their earliest breaths, 
its foam and spray beat on them, until it becomes part of them 
as it were, and they are as much creatures of the waves as the 
fishes that swim beneath or the gulls that float above. So it was 
that when Willie grew discontented with his earnings as a fisher- 
man, he went to sea to make more money, in the hope of wedding 
me the sooner. 

‘I was not strong enough for a fisherman’s wife,’ he said, ‘ and 
he hoped to be able to keep me like a lady!’ Just as if I cared! 

Though I was small I was not delicate, and I could, and indeed 
did, carry the creel as well as the best of them. For my mother 
married again, and when she died there were more little mouths to 
fill, and no one but me to do it; for their father was a lazy drunken 
good-for-nothing, who fell over the cliff one night when he was 
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rolling home from the ‘Old Ship Inn,’ and did no good after, 
Lucky for them and for me, though it sounds queer to say it, he 
did not live long to be a burden ; but we had some hard times now 
and then, when the weather was rough aud there was no fish to 
sell. Only for the bairns I would have been housemaid at the 
Vicarage, for which Miss Ashford had had me trained before mother 
died, but I could earn more money doing as the rest did, and look 
after the little ones at the same time. 

The men favoured me in the matter of fish because they 
thought I had a stiffish hill to climb, and I will say that nobody was 
kinder than Edam Carr. I believe he was really fond of me, and 
I often reproached myself that I could not help shrinking from him. 
But I was not alone in that dread. They called him ‘ Black Edam’ 
for a nickname, because he looked so grim and dour. None of the 
men exchanged greetings with him when he stalked alone past their 
friendly groups; nor did any of the girls laugh and joke with him. 
With one consent he was left alone. 

Well, you see, here was a bond of union between us in his eyes. 
They looked on me as on one doomed, and on him as one unlucky, 
or unhappy, which means the same to them. ‘It’s no use fightin’ 
fate, Elsie!’ he would say, looking down at me with his great 
gloomy eyes; ‘we were made for one another, we two.’ 

But I used to shake my head and run away, though I dared 
not offend him by contradicting him otherwise. He got grimmer 
and blacker as time went on, and I did not forget my Willie, as 
perhaps Edam hoped I should. 

The weather was uncertain that autumn, and there was little 
dependence on the fish. Some days the boats were not off at all, 
some days they had no fish when they landed. I got work where” 
I could, but those three mouths at home took a lot of satisfying, 
and I often went to bed hungry and cold along with them. 

One afternoon I was wandering rather disconsolately on the 
beach, feeling low and hopeless, wishing for Willie and better 
days, when Edam, who was busy in his boat, called to me as I 
passed by. 

‘Elsie, come here and tell me what you think o’ my boat?’ 
he cried in a more cheery voice than usual; and glad to be good- 
natured when I could, I stopped and admired the fine new boat he 
had juss bought with the money an uncle had left him. 

‘But you’ve got no name for her,’ I said at last; ‘ what are you 
going to call her ?’ 

‘ That depends on you,’ he replied, looking up quickly ; ‘if ye 
don’t object, I would name her “ The Bonnie Elsie ” ?’ 

That would never do, I thought in a minute, it would be all 
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over the place at once that Edam Carr had called his boat after 
Elsie Wilson, and that she was ‘ off with the old love and on with 
the new.’ 

‘You mustn’t do that,’ I demurred as gently as I could; 
‘there’s prettier names and lasses too, for that matter, in the 
place !’ 

His face changed for the worse in a moment, and an angry 
light blazed in his eyes. 

‘I’m not to hev yer name then, forbye yerself ?’ 

‘It wouldn’t do, Edam; folks would talk, and—and Willie 
might be vexed,’ I went on hesitatingly. What a coward I was 
to be sure! It was with the greatest difficulty in the world I 
managed to bring out my real objection. And yet I was so proud 
of being Willie’s sweetheart. 

‘He's not yer man yet that he should mind,’ Edam replied 
sulkily ; and then under his breath, ‘ Maybe he never will be either.’ 

I heard the end of the sentence, low as it was muttered. 

‘ An’ what’s to hinder, if we’re both of one mind about it?’ I 
said sharply, losing my temper a bit at his obstinacy. 

‘Who knows? He might get a wife where he’s gone, and he 
might never come back at all F 

‘D’ye want to quarrel wi’ me, Edam?’ 

‘No, no, Elsie, we winna quarrel,’ he said at once. ‘I'm a bit 
queer in the temper, but I wouldn’t like to vex you.’ 

‘I’m goin’ to try th’ new boat, will ye venture out wi’ me, 
lassie?’ he went on quietly after a moment. 

I did not know what to say. It would not be wise to offend him 
more than I had been unlucky enough to do already. There was 
no harm in sailing out a mile or so, providing he would promise 
to bring me back then. But, could I trust him? His mother, 
vld Nanny Carr, had come up while we were speaking, and she 
took part with him. 

‘It’s not much to ask ye, Elsie, and it’ll please him ever so! 
He’s gey queer to do wi’ just now, lassie,’ she said aside to me; 
‘if ye can humour him a bit, ye might for ma sake.’ 

She was a kind neighbour, and often the bairns got a dinner 
from her when I was away, so I did not care to refuse her. If she 
saw no harm in it, who else would dare to talk ? 

Still I hesitated. 

‘ D’ye think it’s safe? The sea has been callin’ off and on all 
the day. Listen!’ 

And in the hush which so often precedes a gale we could dis- 
tinctly hear that strange moaning, about which we always say ‘ The 
sea is calling.’ 
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Edam threw a quick glance along the horizon. 

‘It'll blow hard afore the morn, but there’s time enough to be 
out and in again for all that.’ 

There was something in the tone which made me doubtful; 
but I did not want to seem a coward; so before long we were out 
on the open sea, tacking and turning to catch the breeze. There 
was more of that farther out than on shore, but still not enough 
to send us along merrily, although the new boat was as light, and 
swift, and easy to manage as any boat could well be, and skimmed 
the waves like a bird. 

‘ She’s a bonnie one to go, Edam,’ I said after a little ; but I got 
no reply. Edam sat with his eyes fixed upon the distant sky, and 
I could see he was thinking something over very deeply. I followed 
the direction of his eyes, and did not like the prospect. A gleam 
of sickly yellow light lay low down to the water, but above that 
were piled masses of heavy grey clouds, without a break save in 
one place, where it was as though a mighty hand had pushed 
them aside to make a space for the tempest to break through. All 
around this space was hurry and confusion, while the rest of the 
sky was sullen and quiet. Far out, the sickly gleam on the horizon 
was repeated on a gray green sea, nearer, the dark waves were 
beginning to show tops of white. 

I did not like the prospect, nor did I like the notion of being 
out there on that angry-looking waste of waters at the mercy of 
Edam Carr and his caprices. 

‘Don’t you think we should go back now, Edam?’ I asked 
timidly ; ‘it doesn’t look over well out yonder,’ and I pointed to 
the far sea. 

‘ Leave that to me, Elsie, ma darlin’!’ 

He had no right to call me his darling, but I was beginning 
to be very much afraid, and so I said nothing about that. 

But all at once a rush, a whirl, and a roar caused me to scream out, 
as a squall struck our little craft and made it heel over, wetting me 
to the skin at the same time. As a matter of fact, we fisher lasses 
are not at all brave upon the sea, though it may be almost our 
native element. ‘There are very few Grace Darlings amongst us. 
Indeed, we hardly ever venture into a boat at all. So it is not to 
be wondered at that my courage should fail utterly when we began 
to ship heavy seas. 

‘Oh, take me home, Edam, or I know we'll never win back 
at all!’ 

But he took no notice, more than to put things right and tight 
in a skilful way I could not but admire, however angry I began 
to feel towards him. 
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‘Are you never going to turn, Edam Carr ?’ I broke out at last. 

A suspicion which I had often heard breathed in the village 
came back to me then, and I trembled for our lives. They said 
‘Edam Carr was gettin’ the same queer look his feyther had afore 
he went out of his heid and drowned hisself!’ and remembering 
this and the few words his mother had whispered, I inclined to 
think he was mad at times. When I spoke he laughed out loud. 
[t was the first time that I had ever heard him laugh, and it gave 
me an odd feeling. 

‘So you're afraid, ma bonnie Elsie? It’s a long time since 
you and I were as much alone together as we are now, nothing 
but the boat that holds us two on all that world o’ water! Eh, 
but it’s fine to have you all to mysel’ like this !’ 

‘Are you mad?’ I exclaimed, my thought taking words all 
unconsciously. 

Edam laughed again, that horrible, cruel laugh which had no 
mirth in it. 

‘Maybe. Sometimes I think I am myself, but if I am, it’s 
for love 0” you.’ 

His eyes were so bright and so wild I could not bear to look at 
them, and his hand, as he took hold of mine, burned with fever. 

‘For mercy’s sake, Edam, take care! If ye don’t mind we'll 
be both in the water.’ 

‘An’ what o’ that? At any rate we'll drown together, and ye’ll 
never belong to another man.’ 

I clasped my hands in an agony of terror. Oh, what a fool I 
had been not to have guessed what might happen! I thought of 
the poor bairns at home waiting for me now to give them their 
suppers, and hear their prayers, and tuck them up in their beds, 
and the tears rolled down my cheeks at the thought of. how long 
they might have to wait. 

‘Oh, Edam, I didn’t think ye could be so cruel!’ I said 
between my sobs. But even the tears failed to move him. 

‘You have been cruel enough to me—it’s my turn now!’ he 
answered sullenly, as he altered the sail. 

By this time the lurid gleam had almost died out from the 
sky, and all was dark around us. The wind was blowing strongly, 
and hurrying the masses of clouds across the heavens at headlong 
speed, and tearing at the water until the air and the waves mingled 
in one wild fray. How our little boat lived at all in such a storm 
is more than Ican understand. Inthe hands of a less experienced 
boatman we should have been lost in no time. 

‘Do have pity on me and the poor little ones that have only 
me to look to, Edam—dear Edam!’ 
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‘ Ay, it’s dear Edam now you're in my power, but how long 
would it last if I let you win safeto land? Elsie, if you'll say 
you'll be ma wife I'll make for shore this minute—if not : 

‘What then ?’ I faltered. 

‘T’ll run us straight on to the “ Ribs o’ Death,” and there'll be 
an end on’t!’ 

What wasI todo? I tried to be false to Willie for the sake 
of dear life; but it was no use; I couldn’t get out the words which 
would make me so! If I must die I must, and there was no help 
for it, but, oh! it was hard, while the young blood flowed quick and 
warm in my veins, to be plunged headlong into eternity. 

I gave one loud despairing cry. 

‘Oh, Willie, Willie! can you not hear me, my sweetheart, my 
darling? If you were only by I know you could save me. It’s 
for your sake I die, Willie; but I love you so, I love you so!’ 

‘ Then die, Elsie, for ye shall never be his wife!’ 

I sank down in the bottom of the boat and closed my eyes. I 
could not look at my death, though I knew now it must come. A 
dull stupor crept over me, and the agony of fear which held me 
before was gone. Was it my disordered imagination which made 
me think something had happened which sounds perfectly in- 
credible ? 

It was getting too dark to distinguish plainly, but, surely, that 
was Edam Carr’s big form I saw at the other end of the boat stoop- 
ing over a coil of rope ? 

Then, who was the man busied with the sail in the centre of 
it? 

We were shut off from all human help there in the midst of a 
howling tempest, and yet someone had managed to come on board, 
and evidently to give us his assistance. No other vessel could 
possibly have approached us while my eyes were shut, certainly 
not without my hearing it. Where, then, had this stranger come 
from ? 

All these thoughts flashed through my mind, but at the time 
I was too stupefied to wonder much. My faculties seemed dulled, 
and I could neither suffer nor fear any more. I simply waited for 
the end. I could see dimly the sharp ridge of rocks we were near- 
ing, and from which nothing short of a miracle now could keep 
us. 

But this miracle did take place. All at once our course changed 
and the boat turned from its dangerous way. Then, and not till 
then, did Edam seem to awaken to the knowledge that he was no 
longer managing affairs. With a sudden oath he started up and 
crept forward. 
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When he got to the figure standing with its back towards him, 
I saw him raise his arm to thrust it aside. 
turned and looked him straight in the face. 

He cried out wildly, ‘God help me, for I’m mad now, any way! ’ 
and, throwing up his arms, he leapt overboard into the seething 
waves. 

I watched him strike out when he rose, but I was too paralysed to 
scream even. He had not a chance in that terrible sea, but was 
thrown like a bit of floating weed upon the very rocks he had been 
steering for, clung there a moment, only to be swept back by the 
return of the waves. I saw this in the last lurid streak of light 
which flashed across the water before the night came, and in it were 
shown at last the features of my strange companion. Was it alla 
dream? I did not know even then, nor did I feel afraid, but as 
those eyes met mine a thrill ran through me, and I sank into un- 
consciousness. Late that night, when some of the men went down 
to see that their boats were secure, they found Edam Carr’s new 
boat safely drawn up on the beach, and me lying in it in a dead 
faint. 

After that came a time of dull, stupid misery to me. I could 
never answer questions, nor give any account of that dreadful even- 
ing, save that Edam Carr had gone mad and jumped overboard, and 
had been dashed against the ‘ Ribs of Death,’ and that I fainted 
when this happened and knew no more. But then, how had the boat 
been brought into port, they asked ? My story was proved true by 
poor Edam’s body being washed ashore two days after. For long 
the people looked at me strangely. Their superstition made them 
regard me now as‘uncanny, and shun me as something they 
could not account for. Besides, instead of the sea claiming its 
victim, as they expected it to do, I had been miraculously saved 
from it! 


I often wonder I did not go mad myself during that dreary 
time. 

For I settled in my own mind clearly enough how it was. I 
should never see my bonnie sweetheart more. I had not a doubt 
that he was dead, and that my ery for help had brought him 

‘in the spirit to my assistance. For a while I nursed my sullen 
grief in silence ; but at last Miss Ashford’s kindness broke down the 
barrier, and I told her everything. Only for that, and because she 
did not laugh at me, but believed that J spoke the truth, I should 
have lost my senses or my life, for the secret was killing ine. 

‘Truly there are strange mysteries we cannot hope to be re- 
vealed in this life,’ she said solemnly. ‘ “ Hast thou, which art but 
air,a touch, a feeling, of their afflictions?” I would try not to 
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think too much about it, Elsie; and don’t give way to despair, 
above all. Think how the little ones need you.’ 

It was all very well to talk, and I did try honestly; but I couldn't 
help thinking of my boy during the long dreary winter nights, 
after the children had gone to bed, and I was left alone by the 
vlimmering firelight. Then the tears would come, and, oh! it felt 
so lonely, and life so sad wanting him. 

I was sitting thus one night, leaning my cheek upon my hand, 
and the stocking I was knitting for one of the bairns had fallen 
upon the floor, while I gazed into the dying embers. How long 
I sat I know not, but suddenly the coals fell together and flared 
up into a blaze, and there, on the other side of the hearth, stood 
Willie, my Willie, laughing down at me. 

I screamed and covered my eyes. I dared not look at what 
seemed confirmation of my worst fears; but in a moment warm 
living arms were round my neck, and I was clasped to a strongly 
beating heart. 

‘Why, what ails thee, sweetheart ? One would say you'd seen a 
ghost !’ 

I did not tell him then that I had taken him for one. The 
tears were changed into tears of joy at once, and the world seemed 
bright and gay now Willie was safe at home! 

When I did tell him at last what had caused me so much misery, 
he only laughed, and said I must have let my imagination run 
away with me. But he acknowledged to having had a troubled 
dream in which I called on him for help ; though he always declares 
he cannot remember anything more about it. 

I never look at the ‘ Ribs of Death’ without a shudder and a 
sigh for poor Edam’s terrible death, and nothing will persuade me 
that I was not saved from sharing his fate by supernatural assistance. 
But I do not insist upon it with Willie, for he does not like me to 
talk about it. He wants my life to be sunny, and full of hope and 
joy and love, and does his best to make it so now that I am his 
wife. 

LILLIAS WASSERMANN. 
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An Original of the Dast Century. 


Some three or four years before the commencement of the Revolu- 
tion, Paris counted among its floating population a considerable 
number of provincial adventurers, mostly of good family but slen- 
der means, attracted thither by the hope of bettering their social 
position, and disposed to profit by any chance of lucrative employ- 
ment that might fall in their way. Of these not the least note- 
worthy was a certain Louis de Charliac, a native of Franche-Comté, 
who, after serving as a volunteer in a cavalry regiment, had 
quitted the army in a moment of pique, and, realising the scanty 
remains of a small paternal heritage, had established himself in an 
inexpensive quarter of the city, determined to enjoy life while his 
money lasted, and philosophically leaving the future to take care 
of itself. He was astrange mixture of audacity and imperturbable 
coolness, with a strong tendency to practical joking and an utter 
disregard of the consequences his indulgence in this favourite 
weakness might possibly entail upon him. His pranks soon 
became notorious, and innumerable anecdotes are related of him 
in the ‘ana’ of the day, two or three of which, more particularly 
illustrating the peculiarities of this singular personage, are worth 
recording. 

A prominent figure in Parisian society at that period was the 
Chevalier de la Guette, a Gascon by birth and a duellist by profession, 
who had literally fought his way into a rather equivocal celebrity, 
by sheer insolence and bravado. A perfect master of fence, and 
ready on the slightest provocation—or indeed without it—to dis- 
play his skill at the expense of some less accomplished adversary, 
he was an object of dread to peaceful citizens, who, whenever they 
chanced to meet him in his triumphal progress through the city, 
took especial care to give him as wide a berth as they possibly 
could. 

One morning, while Charliac and a party of his friends were 
strolling along the Quai des Augustins, and devising among them- 
selves how they could best employ the intervening hours between 
breakfast and dinner, their attention was suddenly attracted by 
the unwonted appearance of a browette, or hand-carriage, in 
shape not unlike a modern Bath-chair, and drawn by a servant in 
gorgeous livery. In it complacently reclined the Chevalier de la 
Guette, magnificently attired and glancing right and left with as 
supercilious and self-satisfied an air as if he were occupying the 
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place of honour in a coach and four. The incongruous spectacle of 
a man, evidently in the enjoyment of robust health, lazily assum- 
ing the recumbent posture of an invalid, naturally excited the 
astonishment of the few individuals scattered about the compara- 
tively deserted quay; most of these, however, recognising the 
Chevalier, who resided in the quarter, and fearful of incurring his 
resentment by any imprudent manifestation of surprise, scrupu- 
lously refrained from noticing his presence among them. Charliac 
on the contrary, who since his arrival in Paris had never seen or 
heard of the redoubtable spadassin, not only indulged in a pro- 
longed stare as the latter passed him, but openly expressed his 
disgust at so ridiculous an exhibition. 

‘Who in the world is this original,’ he asked one of his com- 
panions, ‘ who allows himself to be wheeled about like a paralytic?’ 

‘Hush !’ replied the other, whispering in his ear, ‘ not so loud. 
The Chevalier de la Guette is not to be trifled with.’ 

‘So much the better!’ exclaimed the ex-volunteer. ‘If he has 
a fancy for lounging in a browette, so have I, and I intend making 
him vacate his seat in my favour. I consider it highly imperti- 
nent that he should presume to show off his airs and graces in this 
absurd manner, and I am going to tell him so.’ 

‘Take my advice and leave him alone,’ urged his friend. 
‘ After all, a man has a right to hire a browette if he chooses.’ 

‘I maintain that he has no right whatever to make a fool of 
himself, and the best way to prove it to him is to put myself in 
his place.’ 

‘I bet you fifty crowns that he won’t agree to that.’ 

‘Done,’ said Charliac. ‘ Wait a moment and you will see.’ 

And without more ado he quickened his pace, and, overtaking 
the obnoxious vehicle, addressed its occupant with studied polite- 
ness as follows :-— 

‘A thousand pardons, monsieur, for interrupting you! But if I 
may be permitted to make a remark : 

‘A remark ?’ echoed the Chevalier, at a loss to comprehend 
the speaker’s meaning. ‘What may it be?’ 

‘Simply to express my surprise that a man of your age, and in 
perfect health, should content himself with a conveyance only fit 
for a cripple!’ 

Utterly confounded by this audacity, and imagining that none 
but a madman could possibly venture on such a liberty, M. de la 
Guette surveyed the intruder with contemptuous indifference, and 
coolly replied, ‘You will permit me also, monsieur, to observe 


that it is, to say the least, indiscreet to interfere in what does not 
concern you,’ 
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‘Perhaps; but you must own that your caprice is a very singu- 
lar one ?’ 

‘Singular or not, you will oblige me by standing aside, and 
allowing me to continue my promenade.’ 

‘No, monsieur!’ persisted Charliac, laying his hand on the 
brouette as he spoke. ‘I cannot conscientiously suffer you to 
degrade yourself in the eyesof your fellow citizens, and I insis¢ , 

This was too much for the Chevalier’s assumed equanimity. 
‘Ah ca!’ he retorted. ‘You will have it then!’ And stepping 
leisurely out of his chair he drew his sword, while his adversary, 
who still wore the uniform of his old regiment, followed his ex- 
ample—and, before many passes had been exchanged, received a 
thrust in the sword-arm sufficient to disable him. 

‘You have only yourself to thank for this,’ haughtily remarked 
M. de la Guette, carefully wiping his weapon preparatory to re- 
suming his seat. 

‘I am inclined to think that the blame rests on your shoulders 
rather than on mine,’ said Charliac, whose companicns were en- 
gaged in bandaging the injured limb, ‘ Either way, as thingsare, 
the least you can do is to offer me your place in the browette.’ 

‘Anything to get rid of you!’ angrily exclaimed the Chevalier, 
irritated by the other’s ironical tone. ‘And remember, young 
sir, he added as he strolled majestically away, ‘that no one ever 
crosses my path with impunity !’ 

‘A bad morning’s work,’ grumbled the friend who had sug- 
gested the propriety of non-intervention. 

‘Worse for you than for me,’ philosophically replied Charliac, 
installing himself comfortably in the vacant seat : ‘ for you owe me 
fifty crowns!’ 

During the first years of the Revolution, our adventurer, the 
remains of whose slender capital had been long since exhausted, 
found himself reduced to earn a precarious livelihood by contributing 
political squibs and paragraphs to the journals of the time. This 
resource proving insufficient for his wants, he subsequently utilised 
his imitative propensities by figuring on the boards of a minor 
theatre, where he obtained a temporary vogue by cleverly mimicking 
the peculiarities of the leading actors of the Comédie Frangaise. 
His natural restlessness, however, soon induced him to throw up 
his engagement; and, having realised a few hundred francs by his 
histrionic exertions, he gradually drifted into a sort of hand-to- 
mouth existence—contenting himself with whatever waifs and 
strays he could contrive to pick up, and as utterly heedless of the 
future as La Fontaine’s ‘ Cigale.’ At the commencement of the 
Reign of Terror his chief occupation consisted in adopting the 
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ultra-democratic phraseology then in fashion, and in frequenting 
the assemblies of the most advanced republican sections with the 
view of indulging his love of mystification at the expense of 
the sans-culottes, whom he cordially hated. Nothing pleased 
him better than to excite the attention of a crowded meeting by 
the announcement of some pretended conspiracy, and after stimu- 
lating the curiosity of his auditors to the highest pitch to turn the 
affair into a joke, and escape the consequences of his audacity 
by a timely retreat. 

On such mischief intent, he repaired one evening, accompanied 
by several of his friends, to the Faubourg St. Marceau, where an 
important question was expected to be discussed, and, as was usual 
in such cases, everybody began to talk at once. In the midst of 
the ‘confusion worse confounded’ arising from this Babel-like 
clamour Charliac gravely stepped forward and demanded permis- 
sion to address the audience on a matter of urgent interest to the 
community at large; and this being unanimously accorded—the 
orator solemnly installed himself in the tribune and commenced 
his discourse as follows :— 

‘Citizens, it is my painful duty to astonish, I may say to 
horrify, you by a denunciation which even your sagacity—even all 
the combined intelligence of this august assembly—would be power- 
less to divine. With reluctance I accomplish the mission which 
my admiration of your enlightened patriotism enjoins me to delay 
no longer ; I am bound in honour to speak, and 1 accept, I do not 
shrink from, the responsibility. (‘Bravo!’) Yes, citizens, it is my 
melancholy task to signalise to you the atrocity of a member 
of this section, who even in this sanctuary of liberty has not 
scrupled to commit an action deserving universal reprobation. 
(*‘ Name, Name!’) You insist on a full explanation ; your admirable 
sense of justice forbids any further reticence on my part. Be it 
then as you will. Thecrime I have to denounce, not without hesi- 
tation, not without the deepest regret, is this. Within the last 
few minutes an individual here present, regardless of the sacred 
rights of property and blindly yielding to one of the basest im- 
pulses that disgrace our, alas! too imperfect human nature, has 
surreptitiously, and it is not too much to add infamously, appropri- 
ated to his own use—my pocket-handkerchief ! 

In another moment, before his hearers had recovered from the 
stupefaction into which the unexpected termination of his harangue 
had plunged them, Charliac quietly stepped out of the tribune, and 
profiting by an opening in the crowd prepared for him by his 
companions, succeeded in making good his retreat, leaving the 
assembly to digest its indignation as best it might. 
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A still more foolhardy exploit is recorded of him. While 
strolling with a friend in the garden of the Palais Royal, which at 
that period was towards evening the invariable resort of a mixed 
multitude eagerly discussing the latest political news, he conceived 
the idea of playing an active part in the crowd by assuming the 
attitude of an ‘alarmist ’—a term then generally applied to that 
numerous class of individuals ever ready to credit the most absurd 
rumours, and instinctively disposed to imagine themselves either 
tottering on the brink of a precipice, or menaced by some mys- 
terious sword of Damocles suspended over their devoted heads. 
After a brief conference with his associate, the chief conspirator 
immediately put his project into execution by slouching his hat 
over his eyebrows and enveloping himself in his cloak like a 
tyrant of melodrama; the two then commenced operations by 
walking at a rapid pace from one end of the garden to the other, 
Charliac talking in disjointed but perfectly audible phrases, and 
his fidus Achates gesticulating vehemently. 

This was more than enough to attract the notice of the pro- 
menaders ; in a very short time the couple were followed by a score 
of inquisitive idlers, striving to catch a word here and there, and 
not a little puzzled by the production from the speaker’s pocket of 
what appeared to be a letter with an enormous red seal, the con- 
tents of which both strangers occasionally glanced at with horror 
and disgust, looking anxiously round as if desirous of escaping 
observation. Meanwhile Charliac continued his monologue, now 
quickening his pace, now suddenly stopping short, but taking 
especial care that every syllable he uttered should reach the ears of 
the listeners, while his companion strictly limited his share in the 
proceedings to an expressive pantomime. ‘An abominable plot!’ 
indignantly exclaimed the mystifier. ‘ A most disabolical attempt 
against the liberties of the nation! Read this—no, not now, we 
are watched!’ Here he paused, and, retreating to the opposite ex- 
tremity of the garden, closely followed by an increasing crowd, 
presently resumed: ‘ The news is only too authentic, despatched 
from Versailles by a certain person’ [emphasizing the words | ‘ inti- 
mately acquainted with the manceuvres of the Austrian Cabinet.’ 
[Another pause, and a fresh change of place.] It is still a seeret-— 
this vile conspiracy of the aristocrats, but the patriots will triumph 
in spite of them !’ 

By this time the number of his hearers, at first confined to a 
comparatively few individuals, had considerably augmented ; and 
reports of a mysterious plot against the Republic having been 
industriously circulated throughout the precincts of the Palais 
Royal, those present naturally became impatient to ascertain their 
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truth or falsity, and Charliac, surrounded by adense mass of ques- 
tioners was enjoined, at first politely, and afterwards imperatively, 
to communicate the information he was said to have received, 
‘ You insist, fellow-citizens,’ he replied with a faint show of hesita- 
tion, ‘on my complying with your demand, and force me to commit 
an indiscretion in revealing what has been confidentially disclosed 
tome. However reluctant I may be to betray a secret entrusted 
to my keeping, I have no alternative but to obey.’ 

So saying, and taking up his position ona chair borrowed from 
the adjoining café, he unfolded with great deliberation the docu- 
ment he held in his hand, and, raising his voice so as to be dis- 
tinctly heard by the main body of spectators, gravely proceeded to 
acquit himself of the task imposed on him. ‘ Frenchmen,’ he 
began, ‘you desire to hear the contents of this paper ; I leave it to 
you to appreciate its incalculable importance to the interests of 
our glorious and indivisible Republic.’ [Here the speaker paused, 
and glanced round as if to bespeak attention.] ‘Listen! Ata 
moment when all Europe is leagued together against us; when 
treason, fomented by aristocratic corruption, lurks in every corner 
of the city; it is the duty of a true patriot to come forward and 
devote himself exclusively to the public welfare. Therefore Dr. 
Aristide Dufay, member of the faculty of Montpellier, announces 
that his universal medicine may now be obtained at a reduced 
price !’ 

Scarcely had he uttered this insolent bravado, when he was 
interrupted by a general shout of indignation from the incensed 
assembly, and a determined rush was made to secure the offender's 
person ; Charliac, however, was equal to the occasion, and, slipping 
between his assailants with the elasticity of an eel, succeeded in 
gaining the steps leading out of the Palais Royal ; and, threading 
his way through the network of narrow streets issuing from the 
Rue Neuve des Petits-Champs, contrived to elude his pursuers. 
His companion was less fortunate; hemmed in by the crowd, and 
speedily recognised as the accomplice of the audacious mystifier, 
he was unanimously condemned to expiate his share in the pro- 
ceedings by undergoing the penalty of a well-merited ducking in 
the circular basin conveniently situated for the purpose in the 
centre of the garden. 

Shortly after this experiment on the credulity of the public, 
Charliac, having been repeatedly warned that he was already re- 
garded with suspicion by the authorities, and that a longer stay in 
Paris would endanger his personal safety, resolved to profit by the 
offer of a passport secretly obtained for him under the name of 
Martin Leblanc, and repaired to Lyons, where he arrived only a 
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few weeks before the commencement cf the siege of that city. 
Escaping by a miracle from the massacre that subsequently deci- 
mated the population, he eventually succeeded in reaching the 
Swiss frontier disguised as a stonemason ; then, having carefully 
husbanded the little capital he had originally brought with him, he 
took up his abode at Zurich, and turned his old military experience 
to account by adopting the profession of a fencing-master. He 
remained there several years, and only returned to France in 
1807, when he was unexpectedly summoned thither by the death of 
a distant relative, who had bequeathed to him a small but well cul- 
tivated estate in the neighbourhood of Besancon. From this time 
we hear little more of the once notorious mystifier, who appears to 
have partially abjured the extravagant follies of his youthful days : 
only one instance of practical joking having—rightly or wrongly— 
been laid to his charge. 

In 1812, the police authorities in Paris were informed by an 
unsigned letter, that an individual of negro origin was on the point 
of arriving in France with the intention of assassinating the 
Emperor Napoleon by means of a poisoned needle; and was, more- 
over, supposed to possess the faculty of modifying his complexion 
ad libitum from black to white. Ridiculous as it may seem, this 
absurd rumour was so far credited that the strictest injunctions 
were issued from head-quarters, authorising the different prefects, 
mayors, and other public functionaries, to arrest any suspected 
person within their respective jurisdictions—in consequence of 
which many harmless citizens underwent vexatious examinations 
and even temporary imprisonment, until they had satisfactorily 
proved that they had nothing in common with the mysterious 
negro. The anonymous author of the hoax was never discovered ; 
but it was whispered by more than one of his old contemporaries, 
who had probably some good reason for their belief, that it could 
be no other than Louis de Charliac. 


CHARLES HERVEY. 













The Secret Society. 
I. 


My father was always an enthusiast—an enthusiast in many causes— 
political strifes, religious riots, it was all one to him ; he would take 
up his position in the matter and hold to it with the tenacity of a 
bull-dog ; nor did it matter that the cause he espoused might be the 
losing one ; in fact he seemed to prefer being upon the losing side 
asit gave him greater scope and more work to do. 

He had never made any great name, hard as he had worked. 
Most of the causes he had taken up smouldered in the end 
into nothingness. Only one that I knew of continued in active 
existence, and that was a secret society of which my parent had 
been, in his lifetime, one of the most hard-working and enthusiastic 
members. 

No one knew much now about the Society. The word ‘Secret’ 
implied all that was known—indeed very few knew of its existence, 
and I myself was only aware of it from the fact that my father, on 
his death-bed three years since, had told me that it was his dying 
wish that I should one day occupy a principal position in the 
Society, of which he was still a member. At the same time he had 
confided to my charge a sealed packet marked ‘To be opened by 
my son Francis Grale on his twenty-third birthday.’ 

Stricken with grief as I was at the demise of my only living 
relative, I could not but feel that it would never be my fate to 
carry out, if I could help it, my dear father’s dying wish. 

The Society, so far as I had been able to discover from any un- 
guarded remarks of my father’s previous to his death, existed partly 
in Paris (in which town my father and I had been resident for some 
six years) and partly in London ; but whether political or religious 
I could never discover, That it was fanatical I could not doubt; 
further than that, it was ‘secret,’ and to the outside world there 
was no such society. They must meet occasionally, I fancied, as 
I had heard my father leaving the house between 3 and 4 a.M. on 
several occasions (his room being next to mine), and that he could 
not have gone very far away to meet his fellow-confederates I 
could judge from the fact that on such occasions he habitually 
returned home shortly after 6 a.m. with one or two of his friends, 
when brandies and sodas were evidently the order of the day. 
These meetings were few and far between,and I had never seen any 
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of the confederates save my father, as the key was always, for some 
reason, turned in my door on the nights when the meetings were 
held, and the gentle popping of soda-water bottles between 6 and 
7 aM. was the only sound which my anxious ear, glued to the door, 
was able to detect. 

On one occasion my father failed to return home at the usual 
hour, and I was kept locked in my room till after ten o’clock in 
the morning, and when liberated my temper was none of the 
best. My father, always the gentleman to the core, apologised for 
my unintended imprisonment, and told me that some day I too 
might be old enough to join in the great work. The great work, 
I inwardly determined, must find its greatness, if it were ever to 
attain to such, without the use of such tools as I. 

It was, as I said before, a matter of some three years after the 
demise of my parent that my narrative commences. I was fairly 
well to do in a worldly point of view,and had thus been enabled to 
cultivate my taste for art instead of entering into business pursuits, 
and many a fair sheet of canvas had I spoiled in my endeavours to 
attain to fame. Latterly I had met with some slight success, and 
Iwas, to my delight, beginning to find that my boyish efforts were, 
with all their weakness of detail, to a certain extent marketable. 
At this time I was twenty-two years old. My curiosity as to the 
contents of the parcel which was to be opened on my next birthday 
had been somewhat allayed by my first successes in art. There is 
no joy to the artist, to the musician, or to the poet, to equal that 
which he experiences when fortune and the favour of the public 
first smile upon him. The first little success is worth hundreds of 
the greater ones which may follow. 

So it was that I toiled hard throughout my twenty-third year, 
devoting myself entirely to two things—my art and the fair crea- 
ture who was to be my wife in less than a year’s time. I worked 
the harder with the stimulus of her smiles to incite me to that 
glory which all young wooers of the arts feel confident lies before 
them; but it was not, let it be understood, all work. My working 
hours I set apart from my existence, as it were. I spent a regular 
life, rising at 8 a.m. to work till 10 a.m., and again after a respite 
(during which I breakfasted and read the letter which the post 
daily brought me from Jeannette) till 1 p.m., from which hour my 
time was my own, and was always, it is needless to say, spent with 
the darling of my heart. 

She on her part wrote her letter to me every morning before 
my arrival. My future wife was not a Frenchwoman, as her name 
might lead one to suppose. Her father had, like mine, settled in 
Paris a number of years before our arrival in the fair city and im- 
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mediately following his marriage. Jeannette had been christened 
in Paris, that was all; but my story has little to do with her family, 
and in naming Mr. and Mrs. Anson, and having stated that Jean- 
nette was their only child, we may finally dismiss them. 

It had been a pure case of ‘ love at first sight,’ in which I, for 
one, am a believer. We had chanced to meet first in the Louvre, 
where I was copying one of the smaller paintings—had fallen in 
love at a glance—and with much trouble I had succeeded in 
finding, some days after, a true ‘ friend in need’ who was able to 
introduce me to the family. 

My twenty-third birthday fell on the 6th of June, our wedding 
was fixed for the following September. 

I had always, I scarce knew why, maintained a strict reticence 
upon the matter of the packet which my birthday was to see 
opened. At times I had thought of confiding in Jeannette, but the 
idea that perhaps some dread political secret might be discovered 
therein made me hold my peace upon the subject. 

So matters went quietly on till the evening of the 5th of June, 
the day before my birthday. 

On that evening we had arranged, the following day being 
Sunday, to make up a nice little party and pay a visit to Versailles, 
and I walked home happy with the thought that I should havea 
most enjoyable day with my Jeannette on the morrow, and with 


the intention of leaving the opening of my little packet, whose 
contents the morrow was destined to disclose, till our return from 
Versailles. My curiosity overcame me at the last moment, how- 
ever, and I placed it under my pillow ready to hand to be opened 
whenever I should awake in the morning. 


II. 


I sLert soundly and did not wake till after 7 a.., when I 
was not long in opening the envelope which lay at my hand. 

The contents were such as to banish very promptly any drowsi- 
ness, and a3 I read, indignation succeeded surprise, and annoy- 
ance astonishment, till I could scarcely contain myself with 
wrath. 

This was what my excellent parent wrote—this was what met 
my eyes and welcomed my twenty-fourth year—a pretty present 
indeed! but judge for yourselves :— 

‘ My dear and only Son’ (so ran the epistle), ‘ you will to-day 
have attained to an age which is the first of maturity. At twenty- 
one you would have been too young to learn what I now wish to 
tell you, but at twenty-three the first blush and folly of youth is 
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past. I was, as you may have already guessed, the founder and 
principal of one of the greatest and most commendable of secret 
societies. You must follow in my path—you, my boy, will fill your 
father’s place of glory and honour. Yow must lead—must be 
strong for the sake of the Society. The Society once joined is 
joined for ever. It is a most difficult matter to gain admission— 
there are thirty members, all of whom are dearer than brothers to the 
others. Infidelity means certain death, so you may rely upon your 
brothers as they do upon you. When I knew that I must soon 
die, I arranged by special grant that you should to-day take my 
place. There have been only twenty-nine members since my 
death till now—yow have been waited for—I took for you, my 
boy, the necessary vows, and it fills me with joy to think that to- 
day you become the future leader of a society which in its works 
may excel even all my anticipations. Farewell, my boy; to-day 
some one of the members will see you, and you will learn more 
than is permitted to your loving parent to confide to you on 
paper. Farewell, and God bless you!’ 

I saw it all—I was a member of some fanatically ridiculous 
society for life! Infidelity means death, does it? You have taken 
all the necessary vows for me, have you? Thanks, oh most 
generous of parents! 

Was it not enough that he should have disturbed me with his 
nightly rambles? Was I too doomed for ever to hasten to these 
nightly meetings whensoever they might be fixed upon? What 
was it all for? What were we to conspire about? Brotherly affec- 
tion need not be kept secret, if that was all? Alas, too plainly 
was it all before me, and a great bitterness seized upon me; why 
should J be doomed to follow my father’s steps? Ten thousand 
curses on the day when he had vowed my life away to a cause of 
which he might have been a partisan, but of which I could never 
wish to be a member. 

The Society no doubt existed still; it could not be my luck 
that it should have died out before now. No! no! I should see 
some of the conspirators during the day, to a certainty. Would 
they not all of them in all probability know me (who knew as yet 
nothing of them or their society) as a brother ?—nay, my father’s 
words seemed to imply that I was to be the leader, at some early 
date, of the miserable thing. 

Could I marry now? Yes, certainly I should. Come what 
might, no society on earth should hinder me; _ but it would be 
awkward to be tied to attend a meeting whenever and wherever 
it might chance to be held. Truly the ‘sins of the fathers’ 
seemed about to visit me. I felt green with rage and perfectly 
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sickened with the world and with a father who in his enthusiasm 
for his cause had left to his son such a cursed legacy. 

When would this lady or gentleman, or company of either sex, 
turn up? ‘ 

I was to meet the pleasure party at St. Lazare at ten o’clock; 
probably I should be spoken to and detained as we were leaving 
for Versailles: if so, what would Jeannette think of my leaving 
them all? 

I was in no humour for holiday-making; the bell rang twice 
whilst I was at breakfast, but neither time did it prove to bea 
‘brother.’ Twenty-nine brothers! Good heavens, what a fate! 
and half of them at least must be the scum of the earth, I felt 
sure. The socks Jeannette had knitted for my birthday lay with 
the note which accompanied them unopened on the table. I could 
think of nothing but of this Society of which I had just had the 
inestimable honour to become a member, and nothing that I might 
recall to mind could give me any clue as to what the Society was 
and why it had existence. 

Moody and ill at ease, I arrived at the station in good time. 
The party were all in good spirits save me, the originator of the 
excursion, and my gloominess cast a shade over their merriment. 
Little could they guess of the disaster which seemed likely to cast 
a blight upon my future life! 

Every moment I expected to be addressed by some stranger, 
and the plea of a headache must have seemed to Jeannette a very 
poor one indeed for my lack of gaiety. 

We reached Versailles without my fears having been realised, 
and as the day wore on and no one appeared to be following or 
watching me, I grew more lively. Jeannette was cliarming. 
Things could not be so black as I had imagined. Perhaps the 
Society might not be a very active one, perhaps there was nothing 
in the whole affair ! 

The weather was exquisite, and everything conspired to 
banish care. When we arrived in Paris shortly after ten in the 
evening (for we had driven home), there was not one of those 
present who did not feel that he had spent a most enjoyable and 
happy day. I left the Ansons at their door, as I wished to walk 
home alone to enjoy the last of the lingering daylight. My 
thoughts involuntarily went back to the morning; I started when- 
ever a man with a cloak passed me, and trembled when I found a 
tall figure waiting upon my doorstep. 

It was a ‘ brother’ at last. I felt so instinctively, and when he 
stepped from the shade there was little need for him to inquire if my 
name was Grale to prove to me that the Society was on the alert. 
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I inquired the object of his addressing me (alas! did I not too 
well know it already ?); he desired to speak with me in private; there 
was nothing left but to invite him in, and I did so, though I felt 
that with such vigilance exerted upon my movements upon this 
the first day of my entrance to the Society, I could never hope to 
be a free agent again. 


III. 

‘Is this room private ?’ 

‘Strictly so; you may speak without fear of being over- 
heard.’ 

‘Then I will speak freely. You have read your father’s letter ; 
you know now that you are a brother of the Society of Justice.’ (I 
had not known the name of the Society before, but I did not men- 
tion that.) ‘To-night I have only come to tell you a little of 
what your father was unable to consign to paper. The Society is 
asecret one, and he who betrays even the knowledge of its existence 
isdoomed. You are now one of us, so I speak freely; your father 
(our founder), by a special grant, which you cannot yet appreciate, 
arranged that you should succeed him. We are thirty again in 
numbers to-day; some here, some there, but all true to the heart’s 


core. When a new member is admitted, as you now are, he is put 
upon three years’ trial; he must prove his power of keeping secret 
even that which he does not know, and must show his willingness 
to work for the true cause before he even knows what that cause 


is,’ 

‘But I neither wish to know the cause nor to be a disciple of 
it—is there no escape from the Society? My father gave me no 
hint he was going to do all this for me, or I should have nipped 
it in the bud.’ 

‘Young man, you don’t know the Society ; when you do—that 
is to say after three years’ time—you will know that to be once a 
member means to be always a member. You took the vows (or 
rather your father by special grant took them for you) ; you cannot 
retire or flinch from your duty to your brothers now. Ours is a 
glorious cause. To-night I will merely leave you these few of the 
tules of the Society, to-morrow I shall call again to see you when 
you have had time to think over these rules and learn their meaning.’ 

‘Stop a minute,’ I interposed, as he was moving towards the 
door ; ‘have some whisky and water?’ 

‘No, thank you, I have work todo. Good night.’ 

He was gone. Thank Heaven it was evidently not a teetotal 
society or he would have said so when I offered him the liquor. 
Who was he? an Englishman certainly, and evidently in earnest, 
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but what more? and what an abominable time of night to com- 
mence his work! 

It seemed that I was fairly booked as a brother. Oh, what 
misery might my parent’s folly cause me! My art—my married 
life—everything might be contaminated by this black cloud of 
some unknown brotherhood which hung above me. By the way, 
I had forgotten to ask if there were any ladies in the concern—if 


so, it might be a way out of the difficulty to have Jeannette put 
in too 





Perhaps the rules would tell me. I opened the paper which 
had been left for my perusal and read as follows :— 


‘Tue Justice Socterty. 


‘Rule II. The Society shall be strictly a hidden and secret 
society. 

‘Rule III. The Society shall be called “ The Justice Society.” 

‘Rule IV. It shall consist of thirty members only—death 
alone to cause vacancies. Each member shail be as a brother to 
the other—shall nourish him, clothe him, die for him, if necessary, 
in the truest spirit of brotherly unselfishness.’ 


‘Rule IX. The sign of the Society shall be a triangle enclosed 
in a circle; the motto shall be * Energy;” and the password by 
which brothers may know and recognise one another shall be 
the word “ Energy,” however strangely used in conversation. Re- 
peated by both members it will disclose brother to brother.’ 


‘Rule XV. New members shall, till tried and proved worthy of 
all confidence during a period of three years (during which they 
must place themselves and their actions entirely at the disposal of 
their brothers), be permitted to read only the rules II., IIL, IV., 
Than EV a AV ie Oe ZX.” 

‘Rule XVI. Infidelity, or the disclosure of anything connected 


with the Society, shall mean certain death, each brother binding 
himself to avenge the Society’s wrong.’ 


‘Rule XXX. The shows rules shall be strictly a ts! 


And was this all I was to learn in the mean time? It seemed 
a most one-sided arrangement for the Society. Everything was 
to be kept secret but the most unimportant details ; and what good 
on earth could it ever do me to know even the whole intentions 
and desires of the Society? So far as I saw, I might be called 
upon at any moment to ‘clothe,’ ‘nourish,’ or ‘die for’ anyone 
or the whole twenty-nine of my ‘ Brethren.’ 
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Surely I might have been allowed to see all the rules and 
not those only which told me absolutely nothing of the object 
which I was expected to assist. To-morrow I should ask for 
another one or two at least of the rules which must intervene be- 
tween XVI. and XXX. 

I sat for more than an hour meditating upon my unfortunate 
fate and the strange occurrences of the day, which were almost 
maddening me. In my annoyance I must have partaken of more 
whisky and water than was good for me, as I have the dimmest 
recollection possible of how I found my way upstairs and scrambled 
at last into bed. 

Next forenoon I did little work—even Jeannette’s letter failed 
to comfort me, though her presence later in the day had the usual 
benign effect. 

I remained at home all the evening, as I was particularly 
anxious not to miss my expected visitor. He did not, however, 
turn up till after ten o’clock, and when he came proved to be 
a different brother from the gentleman I had previously met, 
though equally silent and impenetrable upon the matters I most 
wished to learn. 

There were, he informed me, none of the gentler sex in the 
Society, so my dream for Jeannette’s future was at an end. The 
Society had periodical meetings, to which, being only an apprentice, 
I might or might not be summoned. If I were wanted I should 
receive timely warning—these meetings might be held in France, 
or might be held in England. Secrecy was always of th utmost 
importance. Whenever I should hear the word ‘Energy,’ and 
wherever I should be, I must test it by repetition, and perchance 
welcome a brother. Mostof the brothers were Englishmen—many 
of whom had had severe misfortunes to grapple with (I could have 
guessed that !), and the object—the why and the wherefore of the 
Society—was of the most secret import. Such is the gist of the in- 
formation I got out of my ‘brother.’ I knew most of it before. 
He was a most annoying individual, and to think that I might 
be called upon to support him—it was monstrous! Meantime it 
was my duty to offer him an evening drink, though he had told 
me nothing that I wished to know. Were all the twenty-nine 
as communicative and lively as he, I foresaw I might anticipate a 
nice time of it. 

He had a polite way of evading my inquiries, so much so that at 
the end of half an hour I was glad to show him to the door, but little 
Wiser as to my duties and the test which, it appeared, it was ne- 
cessary to have put upon me before I might take what he had led 
me to suppose was my true position in the Society—viz. that of 
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leader, or, as he put it, ‘ Father of the Brothers.’ Meanwhile, for 
three years I was simply a ’prentice brother—the paternal dignity 
must follow only after that period, for which fact I was not by any 
means inclined to grieve. 

So far as I could see, I was now entirely in the power of any 
man who had sense enough to know it and to use the word 
‘Energy’ in conversation two or three times, and at the disposal 
of any anonymous person who might choose to write me a note on 
the Society’s notepaper. In fact, it seemed that if I was in the 
end to be the Father of the Society, I was in the mean time to 
prove my enthusiasm for the cause (and I could not scrape up the 
least atom of enthusiasm) by being temporarily its slave. 

My life would never be entirely my own again—I must belong 
to the‘ Brethren.’ What a cursed fate to fall upon a man on the 
eve of matrimony ! 

At any moment they might call me off to some meeting or 
another—nay, if I happened to misinterpret any instructions or fail 
to recognise a brother, I might be poisoned or stabbed in the back 
without warning. That night there was probably no more miserable 
being in all Paris than I. But my mind was made up. I should 
take a run over to London for a week or two to visit my old friend 
Tom Granger. Hard as it was to part from Jeannette, it was 
harder still to meet her daily, knowing what I knew and concealing 
from her the secret that was eating my life away. A week or two 
in London would send me back again a new man and able to face 
my trouble. To tell the truth, I wanted to forget. If this miser- 
able Society were to occupy my thoughts for months, as it had done 
for two days, I should rapidly become a gray-headed old man. 
Holiday I must have and holiday I should have. And so it came 
about that two days later I was on my way across the Channel. 


IV. 

* Do you notice that particularly seedy old gentleman, Frank ? he 
seems to consider himself quite a don in his own way.’ We had 
been at the theatre and had dropped in as usual to the immortal 
‘Cri.’ I had already noticed the disreputable old man to whom 
Tom Granger directed my attention, but I had not deemed him 
worthy of observation till now. He had been at the same theatre 
as ourselves, and had annoyed me very much by the almost in- 
cessant use of snuff and the coloured handkerchief in his breast 
pocket alternately. My eye caught his as I looked up in reply 
to Tom’s inquiry. It was a sinister eye—the eye of one whom I 
would group with the vilest of the vile, and the man’s general 
appearance (though his air of Ladida-ism might be amusing) was 
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far from prepossessing, and his coat must have seen not only its 
present owner's day, but, to judge by its appearance, that of several 
others besides. Not feeling interested, I changed the subject, and 
we conversed about the merits of the newly-produced play we had 
just seen. I had been in London staying with my friend, whose 
hospitable door was always open to me, for about ten days, and in 
the gaiety of town life had partly succeeded in banishing the re- 
membrance of the fact that I was a member of some dangerous 
society. I received my daily letter from Jeannette as usual, but 
nothing bearing the sign of the Society had as yet been forwarded 
tome. We had been talking for some minutes about various trifles 
and had turned to Politics, when my ear suddenly caught the word 
‘Energy’ used in conversation by the old reprobate we had lately 
noticed, and who had approached with his friend within a few feet 
of the spot where we were standing. I felt for a moment as if 
my heart had ceased to perform its functions. Was this detestable 
old man the type of the brotherhood to which I belonged? nay, 
surely it could not be. I determined to satisfy myself at once, so, 
slightly raising my voice, 1 remarked to my friend that ‘ there 
was an evident lack of “ energy” in the present government.’ The 
moment the word had passed my lips I felt that I had madea 
mistake and that a ‘ Brother’s’ eye was eagerly scrutinising me. I 
scarce remember what he said to his friend; all I know is that I 
again heard the fatal word and knew that I was doomed, and in a 
moment more my fingers had clasped the withered hand which I 
could not refuse to take. 

In Tom Granger’s eyes what must I appear? what would he 
think of the disgrace of my being reluctantly forced (as he must 
have noticed) to shake hands with and welcome as a friend this 
weedy old reprobate; what trouble would he not think I had got 
into? A flush of shame and indignation coloured my cheeks at the 
thought of what I had to endure. I had not then much time for 
consideration, but endeavoured to make the best of the situation 
by taking my ‘ Brother’s’ arm and leading him a few paces off. 

‘What will you have to drink?’ I asked. ‘Gin’ was the reply. 
We drank in silence, I in the hope of leaving my ‘ Brother’ satis- 
fied. To my annoyance he proposed another drink, leaving me to 
pay. This was also consumed in silence; it seemed a sad untalka- 
tive affair this great Society. At last he spoke— 

‘I knew you from your photograph.’ 

‘Great Heavens! have they got my 

‘Not a word!’ he hastily interrupted. ‘ What’s your address 
here? T’ll see you to-morrow.’ 

To be seen giving my card to such a man in such a place was 
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somewhat embarrassing, and the look of surprise upon Tom 
Granger’s face when he saw my action did not tend to improve my 
state of mind. Would that I might tell him all! but I must be 
mute, perhaps even invent lies damaging to myself to account for 
my evident intimacy with such a man and to shield the Society, 

We said no more, but silently shook hands. 

‘ Didn’t know you knew the old gentleman,’ said Tom; ‘ must 
apologise if I said anything rude about him.’ 

‘ My dear fellow, don’t mention it—shall we go?’ 

We endeavoured to converse upon other topics on our way home, 
but it was little use. Tom was, I suppose, curious, and annoyed 
that I did not confide my evident trouble to him. For my part I 
was preoccupied with thoughts of the morrow, when I should prob- 
ably have to welcome a detachment of‘ Brothers’ at Mrs. Granger’s 
house. Men like that never go by singles, I thought. What would 
Mrs. Granger think if they should arrive at dinner-time! 

A great rebellion filled my soul. Why should I be trammelled 
by oaths which I had never taken to a Society of which I knew 
little and would fain have known less ? 

But, rage and chafe as I might, the dire fact still remained 
that I was a member, and the future leader, of the Justice Society. 


¥. 


I nap got through the next day. My ‘ Brother’ had called—I 
had not made much out of him, but he had done fairly well by me, 
and I was conscious that I had asked (or been asked by) some half- 
dozen brothers to dine the following evening at a little hotel in the 
outskirts of London; he had kindly agreed to make all arrange- 
ments for me, from which I could only conclude that I had invited 
(and not been invited by) the party. 

Fortunately neither Mrs. Granger nor Tom had chanced to see 
my guest, and I easily concocted a fictitious engagement for the 
following evening. It might be that I should learn more about the 
Society at this dinner if I kept the wine going pretty freely; and I 
should try to discover if there was no possible way by which a 
member might, from failing health or other reasons, be allowed to 
resign his position in the Society. I was at the hotel in good 
time, the Brother who had arranged the meeting was already there 
with two or three others, to whom he hastened to introduce me. 
: Most of them had dress-coats of an ancient appearance, but dress- 
coats, however green with age, cannot in my idea look well with 
tweed trousers. 


Mr, Tompkins, the Brother I had met in the ‘ Cri,’ had an entire 
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dress suit, but he was the only one ; twoof the seven present when 
we at length sat down to dinner, had not attempted to dress in any 
way, and the party as a whole was rather a motley assemblage. I 
need not dwell upon the various mishaps of the dinner; the con- 
versation was not a cultured one, but the assembly were, as a rule, 
inclined to preserve a discreet silence. I began to wonder who 
and what they were. Had my father ever dined such men as I 
was dining ?—men some of whom ate with their knives and 
supped potatoes with their spoons. Surely the Paris contingent 
of the Society must be better than this, or my parent (fanatical as 
he had been) would never have been their leader; but perhaps it 
might be that he had found that, after all, the truest hearts may 
be hidden beneath threadbare dress-coats—and tweed trousers. 

They were all men considerably older than I. Mr. Tompkins sat 
at one end of the table, myself at the other. I was considerably 
out of my element, he seemed very much in his. Nor was I 
the happier when I considered what the party, got up of course in 
my honour, was to cost me. 

I endeavoured not to forget that I was a gentleman, and to 
play the host to the best of my ability, but it was sorry work in- 
deed. At length the dinner was over and the party seemed more 
at home. A solemnity fell upon all as a paper bearing the sign of 
the Society in the left corner was passed round the table. The 
words which it contained were these:—‘A meeting of London 
Brothers to be held at 2.40 a.m. on Monday at usual place—all 
must be present.’ 

I strove to look as though I knew where the usual place was, 
and determined (though 1 was not a London member) to attend 
this meeting if I could induce Brother Tompkins to call for me 
on his way. 

All the Brothers present were evidently aware that I was merely 
a’prentice and upon my trial, and therefore must only learn the 
contents of the few rules which had already been committed to me, 
and nothing further of any importance could I with the most skilful 
conversation bring to light. 

I asked Brother Tompkins if I might accompany him—he re- 
fused. It was against the rules of secrecy, he said, that any two 
members should go together or collide before entering the place of 
meeting. Further, there was business concerning me to be enacted, 
and therefore in any case I must not be present. There was, how- 
ever, he informed me, a meeting of the entire Society to be shortly 
held of which I should receive due notice and at which I must, as 
every other member must, be present. The great object of the Society 
was now, he said, about to be attained. In a few more months 
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the first great step for which they had waited patiently for many 
years was to be taken. 

All must attend this monster meeting. Whether in France or 
England, well or ill, they must be there and they would be 
there. 

Shortly after ten I managed to take my departure without 
giving offence, as most of the ‘ Brothers’ were by that time beyond 
taking such, and I made my way homewards thankful that the 
evening was over and determined to return to Paris and Jeannette 
in the course of the next day. 

I could not afford to dine a number of ‘ Brethren’ (and perhaps 
their friends, for aught I knew) every now and then as they might 
please, and it was evident to me that I had not met all the London 
contingent that night. 

I sincerely trusted that the majority of the Brothers might 
prove to be resident in London and not in Paris. 

I was fortunate in getting away without a further call from 
Brother Tompkins, and I flattered myself that it was a good stroke 
of business to leave London before my Brothers had time still more 
to accumulate around me. 

VI. 

Ir was marked on the cover ‘ Private and Strictly Confidential,’ 
and carefully sealed. I knew it must be from the Society or from 
some one of its members. 

I had had three of the country members staying with me for 
the past three weeks, and they had each sent notes just like this in- 
timating that they were coming to Paris, (of course ‘on the business 
of the Society ’), and informing me that they would put up with me. 

They had brought about considerable changes in my way of 
living. I had to provide a déjeuner for them daily, and it was 
generally later than I cared in consequence ere I was able to join 
my Jeannette. 

I had only been about a month at home and the first of my 
visitors had not been long in finding me out, and this I supposed 
would prove to be an intimation of a fresh batch of them coming 
to drive me out of house and home, and to keep me awake on the 
nights of meetings to which I had never been asked. I broke 
the seal with an anxious hand—it was even worse than I had 

expected—the monster meeting had been fixed for my wedding 
day, and I must be present! This is what I read at a glance, and 
which proved the last straw for me. 

* Brother—the hour is close upon us—be strong. The meeting 
is fixed for September 15, at 3 a.m. The place, the disused mine 
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called Llangwtha, near » Wales. All members must be present. 
The great hour is at hand—the Society, in the name of Life or 
Death, commands your presence.’ 

And I was to be married on the 14th! 

That the important event of my lifetime was to be put off 
by such absurdity was monstrous ! 

Probably my visitors already knew that in less than a fortnight 
the great deed (whatever it might be) was to be done. Was there no 
way to avoid this meeting ?—nothing I could do or say to effect 
my leave of absence? Alas! I knew enough of the Society, I 
thought, to understand that all was useless. There the mandate 
lay, ‘Life or Death’ (not both of them, I noticed), and obey I 
must. What excuse could I make to my bride, as the reason why 
I should wish to be married in Wales instead of Paris? I could 
not possibly arrange it that way; no! all I could do would be to 
postpone my marriage; but for what reason ?—I could give none. 
I had hastened matters and fixed the day myself six weeks before, 
and now how could I propose to postpone it ? 

Matters glided on for a week in this way, for I could not bring 
myself to tell Jeannette that we must wait. My visitors all left 
me for London on their way to Wales, and the time every moment 
grew nearer. 

Suppose this meeting were to instigate a warfare in which I 
should have to join with the probability of being killed ?—would 
it not be far better to at once defy the whole Society and refuse 
to attend their meeting ?—-the very idea made me tremble with 
nervousness. Bah! Coward that I was! could I not do this little 
thing for Jeannette? I determined to act upon the thought ; not 
to brave the Society, mark you (that would be madness), but, as 
my guests had already gone, I was tolerably safe, and I should not 
follow them. I should be killed perhaps after the meeting, but I 
could only hope that the decision of the Society might be for war- 
fare against something more worthy of the wrath of the ‘ Brethren’ 
than against me the thirtieth item of their Society. 

I was nervous—never before in my life had I been so nervous 
and excited—on my wedding day. The meeting was not to be 
held till night, but how did I know that some one of the members 
had not been specially told off to watch me ? 

Everything went well, however, and by nightfall my wife and I 
were in the train, speeding—not nearly fast enough for me—away 
from the hated Society and to the Italian lakes. 

T shall now give as well as I can, with brevity, the narrative of 
Brother Belton of the Society as to what actually took place in 
Wales, whilst Jeannette and I were on our journey south, 
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VEL. 


BrotuHer BEtton’s narrative :— 

‘The mine “ Llangwtha ” lies in a part of Wales in which I had 
never been before—it was not easy to get at, although in a fairly 
populous district. Partly on that account, I suppose, it had been 
chosen by the Society. 

‘ But the main reason of its having been fixed upon as the place 
where the meeting was to be held was probably the fact that 
within the past month the mine had ceased to be in work, as there 
had appeared to be some danger of its falling in, and it had in 
consequence been declared unsafe. The fittings of course had not 
been removed as yet, else the meeting would have stood but small 
chance of ever getting to the bottom of the mine; as it was, a 
slight remuneration had been sufficient to engage a few miners to 
work the cage that descends the shaft. Here at least it seemed 
there was small fear of the Society’s being disturbed. 

‘TI arrived at the top of the shaft shortly after 2.30 a.m. to find, 
as the cage ascended and descended, a number of silent men, 
gradually disappearing down the shaft. Silence was the order of 
the day, save for the occasional remarks of the few miners who had 
been engaged for the occasion. I had never been at one of the 
Society’s meetings before, and it struck me now how deeply in 
earnest they all were over the work to be done, and of what dire 
import the words I was shortly to hear must be if only the bowels 
of the earth could guard them secret. 

‘The moonlight lent a weirdness and the silence a solemnity to 
the scene as Brother after Brother disappeared down the shaft. I 
was among the last to descend. On reaching the bottom I found 
that each member as he arrived gave his name and was ticked off 
upon the list of members which one of the Brothers held in his 
hand, feebly lit by the little oil lamp which for the time being he 
had attached to his left sleeve. 

‘I followed with the others, and we came, after some five or six 
minutes or so of walking, to the passage in which the assembly had 
congregated. It was a curious and a solemn scene. A rude table 
had been placed at the far end and the Brothers sat or stood as 
they best might along the passage, each with the lamp which had 
been provided them on entering. 

‘We must have looked more like a body of miners than any- 
thing else. I knew none of the members whom I could see, but 
the one behind the table appeared to be the president. 

‘We had all assembled—at least it appeared so, and it was by 
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my watch a little after 3.15 a.m. when the recording Brother 


joined us. 


“ Allhere ?” asked the president. ‘ All save one,” was the reply. 
“ Andhis name?” “Francis Grale of Paris, our destined leader !” 
“Then we cannot rely upon him—the law of the Society is death.” 

‘Scarce had he spoken these words when a sudden rush of foul 
air almost extinguished my lamp. All that I can remember now, 
is that an awful explosion must have immediately followed, and I 
knew no more till I recovered consciousness to find myself in a 
poor miner’s cottage. 

‘I was the only one of the Society who had been dragged alive 
from the ruins. Fire-damp must have accumulated, so the miners 
said, and the explosion had brought about what had been feared 
for the mine—its total collapse. 

‘Strange it was that I alone of all the Society should have 
been saved. It was months ere I recovered from my injuries, and 
then I determined to seek you, Mr. Grale, and to tell you of the 
thorough annihilation of the Society of which you might have 
been the leader. 

‘It was a terrible night that—I shuddered when I heard your 
doom pronounced, but the sentence was executed upon the pro- 
nouncers and not upon the condemned.’ 


As far as I remember, this was all Brother Belton had to tell 
me when, some eight months after, he had discovered me in Paris. 
I had been freed from anxiety lately—I had heard of the terrible 
accident, and had jumped to the conclusion that (as the papers 
had it) all at the time in the mine had been killed. Imagine 
then my consternation on first discovering a member alive. I 
well-nigh fainted when he announced himself to me; but when I 
found he was the only one left of the Society, and as willing as 
myself to let the great cause smoulder out, I made a compact with 
him that neither of us should ever attempt to revive a Society 
which had contemplated such great deeds and come to so untimely 
an end. 

I slept more soundly that night than I had ever done since that 
most unfortunate 6th of June. 

‘By the way,’ I said ere we parted, and when we had ar- 
ranged matters to our mutual satisfaction, ‘now that the Society 
is at an end, and that we are the only remnants of it left, it will 
be no breach of confidence if you tell me what its objects were— 
and believe me, it will go no further.’ 

‘I was about to ask the same of you,’ he replied; ‘ J was only 


a ’prentice Brother.’ 
CHARLES HANNAN. 












































Ju an English Countrp-house. 


Sue stood leaning one hand on the white marble mantelshelf; 
she was holding up her narrow arched foot to warm it by the fire; 
in this old country house in the North, standing among the full- 
leafed trees of its park, a fire, even at the close of a warm August 
day, was welcome. 

This fire was made of blazing beech logs, and it gave a tinge 
of colour to her fair face and brought out yellow gleams on her 
soft, tumbled fair hair; this veiled her forehead after the fashion 
of a fuzzy-haired dog, and her large grey eyes, with their heavy 
white lids, were half screened by the yellow haze above them. It 
might have been confounded with her eyebrows, only that they 
were so much darker that they seemed to have gone in for match- 
ing her long curved eyelashes. These deepened the shadows under 
her remarkable grey eyes. 

Looking at her face, one knew that she would be tall and slim, 
though to-night (some of her luggage had gone astray) the body 
of her white dress, which fastened up to her throat, seemed, con- 
sidering the rest of her, surprisingly plump. A dimple in one 
cheek betokened a mirthful temper, but her face was pensive even 
to sadness as she gazed at the dainty white shoe she toasted. 

‘ How I shall be bored in this dull old-fashioned house!’ she 
thought. All at once she roused and looked up: close by her 
hand on the ugly white mantelshelf she saw a framed photograph, 
and her observant eyes told her that this had certainly not been 
there when she went up to her room. 

She heard footsteps crossing the hall. She had just time to 
hold the photograph near the blaze and see the portrait of a 
singularly handsome man, when the door opened. 

‘Dear, dearest Jenny,’ she cried, ‘to think of meeting you here! 
so sweet, isn’t it!’ 

This between two kisses given to the dark-eyed, plump young 
woman at whom she had rushed as she came in. 

‘Yes, it’s very nice,’ Jenny said, but her voice had not the gush- 
ing tone of her graceful welcomer. ‘How are you, Agnes, and——’ 

‘I’m very well, thanks. Lucky creature you are to be able to 
dress !—my luggage has gone astray. How well that black lace 
suits your complexion!’ (Jenny’s chief beauty, a lovely skin, told 
out in her square-cut gown.) ‘How’s Arthur?’ the fair girl went 
on, and she looked mischievous. 
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Jenny shrank as if some one had pinched her. 

‘Don’t, Agnes, please; not here, at any rate. Aunt Henrietta 
is dead against our being engaged, and she rules mamma. I 
believe,’ she said dolefully, ‘she has asked her handsome godson 
Henry Mainwaring with an intention F 

‘A votre intention?’ Agnes said. 

‘Yes. Jenny gave a dreary sigh and stooped to warm her in- 
expressive white hands. 

Agnes thought, ‘ What a country flavour she has!—so confiding!’ 
She said aloud, ‘ He takes you in to dinner, of course?’ Then she 
looked again at the handsome face in the photograph. 

‘I suppose so,’ Jenny sighed again. ‘ You, of course, sit next 
the rector.’ 

‘Dol?’ Agnes kept her dismay out of her face. ‘ He still 
takes the end of the table, does he? Isn’t that a new photo?’ 

‘Yes, Mr. Mainwaring gave it to Aunt Henrietta just now—it 
is so like him,’ she said in a miserable voice. 

‘Poor dear Jenny! I wonder if you would rather sit next the 
rector ?’ 

‘ Of course I would.’ 

‘Could we change places ?’ 

There came from the hall that rustling, trailing sound, 
mingled with a click-clack on the polished floor, which is a sure 
herald ; at the same moment the entrance-door bell rang. 

Agnes looked good-naturedly at her companion ; her grey eyes 
smiled and the dimple in her cheek deepened into a nest of 
benevolence. 

‘How kind youare!’ Jenny softened almost to tears. ‘Yes, it 
would be easy to change. I only hope aunt won’t mind.’ 

The door was thrown open. 

‘Leave her to me,’ Agnes whispered. 

In came Lady Penningham, and one by one two old gentlemen 
and one middle-aged—these were all visitors at Old Park. From 
the library, at one end of the drawing-room, appeared the hostess, 
Mrs. Butler Oswald, and her godson, Mr. Henry Mainwaring. 
He had come by a late train, and so had to be introduced to the 
other gentlemen. Agnes and Jenny, meanwhile, were greeting 
old friends in the party of four from the manor-house of the next 
parish, who had just arrived. 

But as these visitors passed on to the hostess, Agnes looked at 
Mr. Mainwaring. Yes, he was very handsome—much handsomer 
than his photograph. Not too tall, very well made, just the man 
to play cricket and tennis to perfection ; square-headed, too, and 
resolute-looking, with regular features crowned by short brown 
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hair with a wave in it. This was all she could see in her rapid 
glance, for the next minute Mrs. Oswald brought up to her the 
rector, who had just come in with his wife, and the high-coloured, 
black-haired, wooden-faced clergyman was effusively shaking her 
by the hand. 

‘This is like old times,’ Mr. Hoker said. ‘I am afraid to reckon 
how long it is since you came last to Old Park.’ 

She put up one slender hand and shook her yellow head. 

‘Dear Mr. Hoker, I never remember dates or any other un- 
pleasant facts; we'll bridge the time over, please, and begin where 
we left off.’ 

His stiff face relaxed into a mechanical smile. 

‘Very good. Do you remember you took the ha-ha at a flying 
leap the last time I saw you,’ he said admiringly, and she saw him 
give a quick look over his shoulder in his wife’s direction. 

Mrs. Hoker, who had been a beauty in a garrison town, and 
who looked like a Diana Vernon of fifty, was talking in a low 
voice to a neighbour on a far-off sofa, about the last chronique 
scandaleuse of the neighbourhood. Her husband went on re- 
assured, ‘If I come in to-morrow, will you repeat that feat, 
Signora ?’ 

‘Hush !’ the dark centres of her eyes dilated as if she were 
angry. ‘Iam always Agnes to my old friends,’ she said, ‘and I 
have not changed. Don’t you change either.’ 

Here dinner was announced. The gong had sounded some 
minutes ago. 

‘I believe we lead the way,’ Mr. Hoker said, and he offered 
Agnes his arm. 

As they crossed to the opposite side of the hall she found time 
to say, ‘Jenny Robinson tells me there is a change of seats. I 
shall not sit next you.’ 

‘Eh? How? Isitso? Are you sure?’ he looked discomposed, as 
if he meant to remonstrate with his hostess. But his sense of 
decorum prevailed, and when they reached the dining-room, at a 
sign from Jenny, the rector led Agnes to a seat next but two to 
his end of the table. She sighed with satisfaction ; she saw thata 
group of palms on the left must entirely prevent Mrs. Oswald, who 
was moreover near-sighted, from remarking the change that had 
been made. 

Agnes saw the card beside her plate was inscribed ‘ Miss Robin- 
son. * What a joke!’ she said to herself. 

Before dinner, in the library, Mrs. Oswald had told Mr. 
Mainwaring that she had given him the sweetest girl she knew to 
sit next at dinner; but when she presented him to Miss Jenny 
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Robinson, he had felt that she did not fulfil his expectations. 
Grace being over, he turned to his neighbour and gave a slight 
start. Then he looked at the name on her card and fel: puzzled. 

‘You are not the lady I brought in,’ he said. 

Agnes laughed. ‘ Miss Jenny Robinson is on the otber side of 

you—I am Agnes Robinson.’ 
" He bowed. The other girl was probably her sister, so he could 
not say how glad he was of the exchange, especially as the grey 
eyes and dimpled cheek seemed to be amusing themselves at his 
expense. 

‘You don’t like change?’ she asked saucily. 

‘Is that a question or an assertion? I dare not contradict a 
lady, or I should say He paused and looked at her. 

‘Good heavens!’ she said to herself, ‘what eyes he has! they 
seem to be looking into one’s thoughts ; and how full of colour and 
fire they are!’ 

She tried to make out their colour, but somehow the blaze in 
them overcame her, and her long lashes drooped till they touched 
her cheeks. She glanced up again—‘I have been waiting for you 
to finish your answer. Her grey eyes stole such a witching 
glance upward from under the veil of yellow hair, that he felt 
bewildered. 

‘Chablis ?’ said the butler at his elbow, and this gave him a 
moment or so to collect his thoughts. 

If Mrs. Butler Oswald could have seen Agnes at this 
moment she would have said the girl had recovered her good looks ; 
but Mrs. Oswald was too happy herself to notice that exquisite 
flush on the fair face, even if the group of palms had been absent. 
She had an English general on one side and a count, a foreign 
attaché, on the other, and she felt in the seventh heaven of enjoy- 
ment—why, goodness knows! for Mrs. Oswald had some of the 
best English blood in her veins, had a most influential county 
position, and was universally loved and respected; yet she wor- 
shipped and bowed down to titles and fashion. 

‘Well?’ Agnes gave Mr. Mainwaring another glance, at which 
his cheeks flushed a little through the golden bronze he had 
gained in the cricket-field. 

‘I beg your pardon, I forget,’ he said slowly; those grey 
eyes had scattered his wits; if the eyes were true, she had just 
the face he had dreamed of—an animated Greuze, with a soul 
into the bargain. She looked lively too; and what a tender sym- 
pathetic voice she had! 

‘ Oh, yes ’—he recalled his wits by an effort—‘ we were talking 
of change. I like change.’ 
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‘Do you?’ she looked saucy again. ‘I must really caution 
Mrs. Oswald: you shall not be condemned to sit next me to- 
morrow.’ 

‘You are too literal.’ His eyessparkled. ‘I was going toadd, 
in some instances.’ 

‘ Champagne ?’ the square-built solemn butler was again at his 
elbow. 

This pause gave Mrs. Hoker a chance; her tongue had been 
idle, her neighbours on either side being pleasantly attracted, 
She had been sitting silent just opposite to Agnes. 

‘Can you tell me the name of that palm?’ she said to her, 
bending forward. ‘It is new to me.’ 

Agnes pretended not to hear; Mr. Mainwaring politely dis- 
claimed all knowledge of palms, and, turning to his companion, 
took up his unfinished sentence. 

‘I like occasional change of scene,’ he said. 

‘We all do—ah!’ the pensive look again filled her eyes, ¢ but I 
expected an original idea.’ 

‘I mean—’ he laughed,—‘ change of scene in every way. I 
think everyone should try to get as much variety into his life as 
he reasonably can, it is so refreshing.’ 

‘Yes,’ she said drily. ‘You are a barrister, are you not ?— 
I suppose you work very hard ?’ 

‘ At times,’ he answered, flattered that this charming creature 
took so much interest in him,‘ but this is not special toa barrister. 
Perhaps "—he glanced at the rector—‘well-matched, married 
people may be excepted from a wish for change.’ 

Her eyes seemed to shrink in size, the pupils dwindled toa 
point, and her pouting lip drooped. 

‘Oh, I don’t know,’ she said coldly ; ‘ people must get bored if 
they see too much of one another—don’t you think so?’ 

Now, for the first time, she saw a change in those beautiful 
eyes, that had somehow magnetised her own ; she found it difficult 
to leave off looking at them; she saw surprise and doubt in them 
now, and his voice sounded troubled. 

‘Do you mean that to apply universally, or——’ his glance 
swept from the wooden-faced husband to the middle-aged huntress, 
and as Agnes looked across the table she thought it was wonderful 
to see the amount of collar-bone some women could show. 

‘I was thinking of those two,’ she said in a low voice, and she 
looked sweetly and trustingly into his eyes. . . 

The rector rose and said grace, and then there were various 
interruptions, which gave Agnes’s right-hand neighbour the 
chance he had been vainly watching for. 
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Colonel Blake had been privately confounding and pooh-poohing 
the Adonis, as he called him, who so completely engrossed his 
pretty neighbour. The Colonel had years before been in some 
ways a pocket edition of Henry Mainwaring, and he was so well 
preserved and so courteous that girls had been known to prefer his 
talk to that of younger men. He was dying to know what ‘the 
yellow-haired witch,’ as he mentally called her, had to say for her- 
self. His impatience had been quickened by the boredom he had 
been enduring. 

Fat Lady Penningham, his other neighbour, with her unmean- 
ing pink face, yellow eyelashes, and gold-bedizened cap, was not 
attractive, and she cared far more for her dinner than for any of 
the choice stories with which the Colonel had regaled her. He 
thought his old flame and crony Mrs. Oswald might have given 
him a better place, or else she might have put some one less 
attractive than her godson on the other side of this fascinating 
creature. However, here was his chance now. After a rather 
commonplace beginning he drawled out : 

‘Do you admire Greuze pictures ?’ 

One of Colonel Blake’s c icrms, to his admirers, was a plaintive, 
languid attitude towards the world at large ; he never complained, 
but he caused it to be felt thut he was too refined and dainty for 
the ordinary rude atmosphere and rough ways of humanity. 

‘Yes,’ she said, ‘I admire those I have seen, but then they are 
so few ;’ she gave him an innocent smile, as if she had no expectation 
of the comparison which she knew hung upon his tongue. 

‘I see one now;’ he kept his eyes on her as if he enjoyed his 
survey; ‘a very charming specimen too.’ 

She flushed ; she was annoyed by the old dandy’s admiration 
and at the cold-blooded way in which he stared at her. He 
thought the flush showed that his compliment pleased her. 

‘Tell me,’ he said, still keeping his admiring gaze fixed on her 
face, ‘have you had your portrait painted ?’ 

‘No, her voice sounded sharp. ‘ People who paint one’s 
portrait must stare at one—they cannot help it, and ’"— very 
distinctly —‘ I don’t care to be stared at.’ 

Henry Mainwaring was listening impatiently. By Jove!’ he 
said to himself, ‘ she has given the old fellow the straight tip. It 
serves him right.’ 

The Colonel winced at her tone, and half closed his weak blue 
eyes; but he had lost his chance—Mr. Mainwaring had taken 
advantage of the slight pause, and was already drawing fresh 
glances from those strange grey eyes that made him feel he had 
come under a spell. 
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All at once he saw Mrs. Oswald trying to catch Mrs. Hoker’s 
eye. He said in a quiet low tone: 

‘Do you ever go out before breakfast ?’ 

‘Sometimes.’ She looked into her plate. 

‘I am going down to the bridge to-morrow morning,’ he said. 

She had risen now to join the string of ladies who followed the 
long skirts of Lady Penningham. 

‘Good gracious!’ Agnes thought, ‘he must be very young— 
he is certainly very impetuous. But, oh, how handsome he is! 
What a soul there is in his eyes!’ She sighed heavily as she went 
into the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Hoker had already gathered an audience round her—she 
had a secret to tell, for which she had the highest authority. 

‘The Marchioness "— there was only one in the county, so 
everyone knew who was meant—‘ talked exclusively to Colonel 
Orme at the ball last week; and he will never be asked to Wals- 
leigh again—never! I have it on the highest authority.’ 

Mrs. Butler Oswald, who detested scandal, called Agnes Robin- 
son to the sofa where she was sitting. She looked pale and ill. 

‘ Dear Agnes—’ then, as the fair fuzzy head bent gracefully down 
to her, ‘will you sing something, and get Jenny to play to amuse 
those ladies ?’ 

The music soon brought in the gentlemen. Mrs. Oswald 
beckoned to her godson and told him he must sing. He went 
to the pianoforte and thanked his new friend for her song. 

‘You are to sing now,’ Jenny said; ‘I heard Aunt Henrietta 
ask you.’ 

He sang; Agnes accompanied him. There was only one copy 
of the song, and he had to bend now and then over that, fair head 
to see the words. He sang with a passion that carried him away 
from the scene; he felt alone with this sweet bewitching girl. As 
he thanked her warmly for her accompaniment, under cover of 
the applause that his full rich voice had roused, he thought she 
shrank from meeting his eyes. Her manner seemed changed since 
dinner. 

Just then Colonel Blake came up; he talked to her for the 
rest of the evening, and when all the out-door guests had gone 
away, the Colonel even followed the ladies into the hall and pre- 
sented Agnes with her bed-candle. 

The ladies passed up the grand old staircase and stopped on 
the long landing under a big painted window with coats-of-arms 
of the Butlers and Oswalds ever since the time of Richard Coeur 
de Lion. There was a sound of cooing and kissing and rustling 
of skirts, and when the next landing was reached Mrs. Oswald 
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and Jenny turned one way and Lady Penningham and Agnes went 
on in the other direction till they turned an angle of the big 
square house which brought them into the gallery containing the 
best bedrooms. Red gleams of firelight showed from several 
half-closed doors, for it was a chilly evening. The two ladies 

wished each other a formal good-night and disappeared into their 
respective rooms. 

Agnes soon sent away her maid. Her missing trunks had 
arrived, and she had chosen her most becoming dress for to-morrow. 
Then, wrapped in a long white gown, her fair hair brushed off her 
face, she sat with her feet resting on the brassfender. She felt very 
bright and young—ever so much younger than she had felt for 
months past. As she looked into the fire she only saw Mr. Main- 
waring’s eyes. 

A tap at the door roused her. ‘ Come in,’ she said, but she felt 
provoked by the interruption. 

‘You dear old Jenny!’ she held out her hand and clasped the 
girl’s in it, ‘how nice of you to come for a chat! Just like old 
times’—she stifled a yawn. ‘Won’t you sit down ?—but what 
gives you that scared look, eh ?’ 

‘I can’t stay, thank you,’ Jenny said ; ‘I only came to tell you 
Aunt Henrietta is not well—I feel a little anxious about her. She 
has felt ill all the evening, though she has kept up bravely. She 
will stay in bed to-morrow, at least till luncheon.’ 

‘Poor dear!’ Agnes said softly. ‘A night’s rest will put her 
right.’ 
Jenny had something else to say. She stood fingering her 
bracelet. ‘I feel sorry we did that at dinner’—she got this out 
bluntly at last—‘ Aunt is so good and kind. I ; 
‘Nonsense!’ Agnes interrupted, taking the girl’s hand and 
softly patting it. ‘ You ought to thank me for delivering you.’ 
‘I thought you seemed to enjoy yourself, Jenny said in a dry 
tone. 
‘You dear old Jenny, how funny you are!’ Agnes jumped up 


and hid her face from scrutiny by bestowing kisses on Jenny’s cool 
cheeks, 





‘Henry Mainwaring is so good!’ the girl said when she was 
released. 


*Good,is he? Well, he’s handsome at any rate.’ Again Agnes 
yawned. 

‘You are sleepy,’ Jenny said ; ‘I'll go. Good-night.’ 

‘Good heavens!’ Agnes said crossly when the door closed on 
Jenny, ‘what bores extremely good people are !—women I mean. 
I don’t think, though, that Miss Jenny is quite saintly in wanting 
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to be engaged against her aunt’s will; and that Arthur Stricknel] 
she cares for is such a muff! No wonder Mrs. Oswald objects to 
him. How can Jenny give up the chance of such a man as Henry 
Mainwaring for poor soft Arthur! How can Mrs. Oswald think 
that Mr. Mainwaring could possibly care for downright, goody-goody 
Jenny!’ She laughed softly. ‘I am sorry for Aunt Henrietta, 
but her illness, though regrettable, is a bonne chance for me.’ 


IT. 


THERE is no use in laughing at the old legends and the old 
poets. Armida and her sisterhood are as potent as ever, though 
they have a less elaborate paraphernalia, and manage to effect, with 
a moderate amount of beauty and a pair of bewitching eyes, all 
that philtres and enchanted gardens &c. did in past days. 

At nineteen Henry Mainwaring had fallen deeply in love with 
a woman some years older than himself; but he had been cured 
quickly and completely. And now, ten years later, he was heart- 
whole when he came to Old Park. He had always told himself he 
was safe because he distrusted young women. He lived much 
at home, and had some quaint, old-fashioned notions ; for instance, 
he thought that his mother and Mrs. Oswald and a few of their 
contemporaries held vastly superior ideas and principles to those on 
which modern girls acted—these older women were, it seemed to 
him, more modest and self-respecting. 

But nowas he stood at his window, looking out at the moonlit 
woods, he had forgotten all these doubts and cynical thoughts; 
forgotten, too, that in the first few minutes at dinner he had 
wondered whether the grey eyes that shifted once or twice uneasily 
beneath his own might be trusted. If he had remembered such 4 
doubt, he would have called it hevesy, as he dwelt rapturously on the 
memory of those eyes, and on the sweet, girlish, ingenuous nature 
that had looked out at them. He had indeed come straight 
upstairs, having left the other men, for he felt that he was not 
in a mood for smoking-room gossip or to listen to Colonel Blake's 
comments on Agnes Robinson. 

He lay awake castle-building. If her eyes spoke truly—and he 
could not doubt them—she would listen to his wooing. He was 
not dependent on his profession, but he loved it, and he had almost 
resolved on a single life so that he might attain eminence in it, 
To-night, under the spell of Agnes Robinson’s eyes, this resolve 
seemed quixotic and unreal. 

The more he reflected the more he yielded to the fascination 
she had laid on him. He had not met with many bewitching 
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women, but he had been sought after as an attractive young man 
is sure to be sought; and girls had taught him the power of his 
good looks, till this kind of flattery had disgusted him and made 
him even more fastidious. 

And now he had met with a girl more charming than any he 
had before seen ; who, without any boldness or attempt to win him, 
had treated him with true sympathy. And she was guileless—yes, 
that sweetness in her eyes could only have been born of a nature 
that was in perfect harmony with goodness. 

Mr. Mainwaring was up very early, and he had been walking 
in the grounds for nearly an hour before he saw something white 
flitting along the path beside the river. It was Agnes. 

She looked sweeter than ever, he thought, by daylight. A little 
pale, perhaps, and her eyes rather languid ; but once in the boat 
with him she became animated, and the excitement of struggling 
with the overhanging boughs into which she had steered brought a 
becoming flush to her cheeks. 

‘I am so sorry "—she looked pleadingly into his eyes, and he 
gave her a tender glance for answer. 

‘This river is so narrow here,’ he said, ‘ we cannot keep in the 
middle.’ 

She had been admiring the ease with which he rowed. She 
smiled at him. ‘ This is delightful. Are you making along stay 
here ?’ 

‘That depends.’ He looked at her while he spoke. ‘I meant 
to leave to-morrow, but—lI do not think I shall now.’ 

‘I remember,’ she said lightly with her gay laugh. ‘ You like 
change.’ 

‘I used to—perhaps I’m altered.’ 

Her eyes answered his and then drooped. They were both 
silent, and his vigorous strokes sent the boat more rapidly through 
the smooth bright water. On the banks, reeds and purple loosestrife 
looked at themselves below, and every now and then some active 
fish, on the look-out for a breakfast, darted up at an incautious fly 
that had dipped its wings in the river. 

‘By Jove!’ Mr. Mainwaring said suddenly, ‘ there is a baby 
on the bridge—I suppose that white bundle the woman has in her 
arms is a baby—where can it come from?’ 

She laughed again and said, ‘I dare say it is,’ but she did not 
even look round. 

He was somehow jarred. But she might not care for babies— 
he had heard that some girls did not till they had babies of their 
own. For his own part, he thought a woman who gushed over 
babies was detestable. 
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The breakfast-bell ended their delightful row. Agnes went in 
and found Jenny making tea. 

‘Aunt Henrietta is so very poorly that she has asked me to 
excuse her to everyone,’ she said as she greeted Agnes, ‘and she 
begged me to tell you that there is a luncheon party at Walsleigh. 
I believe the men will ride over. But you will like to drive with 
Lady Penningham—she always breakfasts in her room.’ 

Agnes sat opening her letters. ‘ No, thanks, Jenny ; please let 
me stay with dear Mrs. Oswald. I don’t know Lady Walsleigh, 
and you do; and as yeti I have scarcely seen our dear friend.’ 

‘As you like,’ Jenny said—she was fond of going to Wals- 
leigh. : 

After breakfast Agnes paid a short visit to her hostess. She 
found her too ill to talk; and having got through this duty, the 
girl felt free to devote the rest of the day to Mr. Mainwaring. 

It is true that he took a walk with Colonel Blake and the 
Count in the morning ; but these gentlemen had ridden over to 
Walsleigh, and there was only the deaf and very silent General to 
lunch with the young pair. Luncheon over, they managed to slip 
away from him and were soon going down to the old stone bridge 
that made a picturesque feature of the river. 

Neither of them had visited Old Park for some years; and the 
man took a keen pleasure in finding out nooks to which early 
memories clung. 

‘I remember the wild flowers here in spring time; they were 
lovely,’ he said when they had crossed the bridge and had reached 
the wild glen on the other side of it. He looked, as he spoke, at 
the steep side of the valley that shut this glen in from the park 
beyond it—a glen overshadowed by spreading beech trees. 

They talked now and then as they wandered ; sometimes they 
sat and rested on the spreading roots, covered with dark green 
moss, and he heaped up the brown last year’s leafage to make a 
cushioned seat for her. More than once he was tempted to say 
something definite, to take advantage of this sweet opportunity 
which might not again be his. But he felt it was too soon; he 
might lose all he hoped to win by such premature wooing. 

At last she seemed to tire of his constant fits of silence. 

‘Let us go back,’ she said,‘I think it must be tea-time.’ 
Then with a lovely smile ‘I will hurry in and leave you to fasten 
those tiresome bridge gates; I believe we shall get into trouble if 
they are not securely fastened.’ 

The smile reassured him ; it seemed to dart into his heart from 
her deeply shadowed eyes. She was out of sight by the time he 
had fastened the gates. When he came into the drawing-room he 
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found a merry party assembled near the tea-table. Mrs. Hoker 
had come in from the rectory, and was making very minute 
inquiry as to what had happened at Walsleigh. Agnes Robinson 
was standing near her listening to Lady Penningham’s answers. 
All at once Mr. Mainwaring heard these words—Mrs. Hoker 
was speaking to the tall, graceful girl who stood beside her— 
‘I saw your baby just now—is he like you or Major Robinson ?’ 
‘IT don’t think babies are ever like grown people,’ Agnes said 
drily. 
‘Dear me! Susan was the image of my husband when she 
was six weeks old. When do you expect your husband ?’ 
Agnes had turned away ; she answered as if she were bored. 
‘IT really don’t know, he seems very happy where he is. He 
has a friend with him—TI fancy he is dependent on his move- 
ments.’ 
Mainwaring did not wait to hear any more; without a look 
at her he left the drawing-room. He hardly knew how he got up 
the stairs and reached his bedroom. For a long time he sat 
motionless— strangely cold and still—it was impossible to him to 
think. At last he roused with an effort. He went and looked at 
himself in the glass. He started at what it showed him—his face 
looked lifeless, and ten years older than it had looked in the morn- 
ing. He sat down again, strangely oppressed; puzzled too by 
the feeling of distress at his heart, while his brain still reeled. 
He sat, and let the time go by while he wrestled with the keen 
agony that now and then pierced through the stupor. Then 
suddenly came a revulsion. He flamed with anger. He resolved 
tosee this vain heartless woman to tell her what he thought of her 
deceit. He saw it all plainly now; the exchange at the dinner- 
table had been part of her plan to befool him, that she might be 
free, heartlessly free, to flirt with him. 
His bedroom was on the third side of the gallery that made 
the circuit of the square house. Just before the dressing-bell 
rang he went half-way down the great staircase, and, placing him- 
self below the painted window, he seemed to be absorbed in 
studying the old mottoes below the shields. 
He had not long to wait. Soft footsteps came up the stairs, 
and above him he heard a child’s voice in the bedroom gallery. 
The nurse and baby passed along the landing, and then Main- 
waring turned and walked upstairs beside Agnes Robinson as she 
came from the hall. 
When they reached the gallery he looked at her for the. first 
time. As she raised her eyes to his he saw once more in those 
living mirrors the change in his own face, for at sight of it she 
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seemed to lessen in height as she crouched forward, with entreaty 
in her eyes. 

‘What is it? You are ill?’ she said; then with a strong 
effort she recovered herself. ‘Have you something to tell me, 
Mr. Mainwaring?’ She looked at him from under her long 
lashes. 

The witchery of her eyes tried him sorely, but he answered : 

‘No, I have to ask you a question.’ They had now turned the 
angle of the gallery and they could not be seen from the staircase. 
He stopped: ‘ Why did you not wish me to know that you were 
married ?’ he said gravely. 

She looked up, and unconsciously she drew a deep breath; but 
something in his eyes made her turn sharply away, and her face 
grew red with shame. She forced a laugh. 

‘So that’s it! Did you not know? You might if you had 
chosen,’ she said defiantly. 

He was baffled for a moment, then the strong directness of his 
nature helped him. 

‘I am a plain man, Mrs. Robinson,’ he said; ‘I am not used 
to fashionable ways perhaps. My ideas of a woman’s manner to- 
wards men when she is married are no doubt peculiar; to mea 
man’s wife is as sacred from the homage of anyone else as—as if 
she wore the dress of a nun. It was impossible to me, madam, to 
think you were married.’ 

He left her sharply without a backward glance. She stood 
looking after him till he was out of sight, then she hurried to her 
room. 

‘Take baby away,’ she said irritably; ‘I need not dress yet.’ 
She did not look at the child as it was carried past her. 

When she was alone, she locked her door, sank into a chair, 
and sobbed passionately. 

It was all over—the honeyed joy in which she had been once 
more wooed as if she were still free. It was so miserable to go 
back to the old, staid, dull life—it was toohard. Not one thought 
was spared to the sorrow she had caused; she never even guessed 
at the agony she had given him. 

At last she rose up and wiped her eyes pettishly. ‘I always 
said I hated extra-good people, and I do,’ she said passionately. 
‘They make no allowances, and they imagine such horrid things— 
they are so foolish and so exaggerated. Anybody might think I 
had committed a real sin—instead of a little harmless flirtation. 
John is amusing himself, I know, and in every letter he says he 
hopes I am doing the same. He hates me to be dull—I know he 
does,’ She rubbed her eyes again. ‘Just as if I’m not fond of 
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iy John, though he is so small and plain—lI should be fond of him if 

he were here, and he’s not such a tyrant—are you, John dear ?—as 
g to grudge me a little amusement with a safe fellow like that ’—she 
“y stamped her foot—‘ but thank God I’m not his wife—he is a 


prig, and I hate prigs, and he is a boor to say such things.’ 
Her mood changed ; in the course of the evening she did not 
look at Mr. Mainwaring as if she hated him—there was a sweet 


e penitence in her eyes that unnerved him. But he kept away from 
‘. her. Colonel Blake was happy at her side, and congratulated 
e himself that he had defeated ‘ the Adonis.’ 

Mr. Mainwaring was thankful, when he said good-night, that 
t he was going to leave by the early train next morning. 


All this happened some years ago. Henry Mainwaring is still 


1 single, and he has prevented some of his friends from marrying. 
: It would take a miracle now to give him trust in a woman. 

g ‘ He has never met again the fair creature who brought this 

blight upon him. He says ‘women are slaves to their vanity ; 

1 there is no room left in them for such a trifle as the care of a 


man’s feelings or of a husband’s happiness.’ 
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‘QPake De.’ 


He took my hand. He did not even say 
‘ Be mine, for I have loved you many a day.’ 


He only pressed it in his lovingly ; 
He looked into my eyes, and said: ‘ Make me.’ 


A mist came over mine, I could not see; 
And he repeated : ‘ What you will, make me. 


‘ Last night I had a dream, that I was dead ; 
And you were there, love, bending o’er my head. 


‘You held my soul; 'and weeping saw its stain ; 
Your tears fell on it: it was pure again. 


‘Can you not do it? I will follow you 
Until I feel that I am formed anew. 


‘Drop down upon my eyes another tear ; 
Beckon me onwards, and I will not fear. 


‘Oh, take my hand. Lead me your path along ; 
Without you I am weak, but with you strong. 


‘Love me as you love Heaven; and I shall be 
Worthy to dwell there with you. Oh, make me!’ : 
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‘You may talk till the Greek Kalends, Pullan, and you will get no 
other answer from me. I don’t like the notion, and that’s all 
about it !’ 

‘ And why, may I ask once more, my dear Harvey? For really 
you have not given us a single tangible reason as yet for your 
sudden objection.’ 

‘ Well, you see, when we originated the scheme I agreed to 
leave all details to you and Sinclair—partly because you are older 
hands and know the ways of the country better, and partly, I 
honestly ‘confess, to save myself bother. Then you came to me, 
both of you, with glowing descriptions of the capital site you have 
secured for the house, and it all sounded rosy enough; but hang it 
all, old man, you never told me till to-day that we had to pull 
down a tomb before we could dig the foundations! That’s the 
idea that has set me against the whole thing; and I don’t believe 
Sinclair more than half likes it, though the choice was partly his. 
Come now, Sinclair, confess!’ 

‘It’s maybe a thought uncanny, the breaking in upon a man’s 
eternal rest,’ answered the young officer thus adjured, ‘ but I’m not 
afraid of the spirits that walk in darkness, for my own part; and, if 
the worst come to the worst, we'll just lay them with a Gaelic 
curse or two. I'll go bail no heathen saint of them all would stand 
that, dead or living!’ 

‘And after all,’ resumed Captain Pullan, ‘the whole thing is 
based upon the merest wild assumption, to wit that a dirty old 
fakeer may, for once in his objectionable existence, have told the 
truth, in saying that the miserable mud hut is the tomb of some 
great Mahometan saint. The fact is that old Sindbad, or whatever 
his name is, has got into the habit of wasting part of his time there 
every day, under pretence of doing pooja, and, as the old women 
say at home, “ can’t abide to be put about ”—so he gets up this pre- 
posterous story, and immediately Harvey shies at the ghost.’ 

‘I don’t fancy I care much more about ghosts than other fellows, 
if it comes to that,’ answered Lieutenant Harvey, reddening, ‘ but 
that’s beside the question ; what I dislike is moving dead men’s 
bones in this happy-go-lucky sort of way. Come, Pullan, how 
would you like it, if a railway company were to cut through the 
mausoleum in your governor’s park at Errington, and scatter the 
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ashes of your ancestors to the four winds, because they wanted the 
place for a refreshment room ?’ 

‘ Oh, hang it all, you know, that’s quite another thing! You 
can’t compare a rubbishy Mahometan tomb to an English gentle- 
man’s vault! Christian burial, you know, sanctity of the grave— 
all that sort of thing!’ 

‘I fancy human beings have much the same feelings all the 
world over,’ answered Harvey quietly. 

‘It isn’t as if the apocryphal miracle-monger had people living 
about here whose feelings one could hurt,’ said the captain rather 
testily. ‘ So far as I can learn, nobody ever heard of him except old 
Mumbo Jumbo there. And I must say, old fellow, that it doesn’t 
look very nice your backing out of the affair, after letting Sinclair 
and me take all the trouble. Think it over again, and I’m sure 
you will see that we ask nothing but reason.’ 

The scene of this conversation was a pleasantly lighted, cool room 
ina bungalow near Omarabad on the Ganges, the property at 
present of Dr. Sinclair of the 150th Hussars. The interlocutors 
were the doctor himself—a quiet, good-looking Scotchman of about 
six-and-thirty, not much given to talking; Captain Pullan of the 
Bengal Cavalry, about the same age, and a fair specimen of the 
ordinary English gentleman ; and Lieutenant Harvey—a fresh-look- 
ing fellow under thirty, in the same regiment as Pullan, with whom, 
as being both Dorsetshire men, he had contracted a strong friend- 
ship. The subject of their discussion may have been partly 
gathered from what has been recorded, but the plain facts were as 
follows. 

Some little time before, Dr. Sinclair, taking some objection to 
his actual residence, had determined on leaving it, and the idea 
had been broached among the three allies that it would be a good 
plan to join forces and build a house of their own: this was agreed 
to nem, con. The only difficulty was the site, and to obviate this it 
was agreed that the captain and the doctor should look about for 
an eligible place, their younger comrade having, in a manner, 
undertaken to abide by their decision. After some little time the 
pair announced that they had discovered an almost ideal site: a 
plot of ground near the river, well furnished with fruit trees, of 
fertile soil, and, although with a slope to the water which ensured 
a wide and agreeable prospect, sufficiently high up to ensure also 
immunity—except under almost miraculous circumstances—from 
any danger arising out of the sudden floods to which the Ganges is 
liable at certain seasons of the year. But there was one peculiarity 
about this newly discovered land of promise, which might be con- 
sidered by some to constitute a somewhat ominous drawback. 
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THE FAKEER’S CURSE, 


Nearly in the centre of the plot stood a tumble-down mtd building 
little better than a hovel, to which there yet attached a certain 
amount of superstitious reverence amongst the surrounding native 
population, inasmuch as it marked, according to some dim, half- 
forgotten tradition, the last resting-place of a Moslem santon, or 
holy man, of former days. It is true that the peasants paid but 
little attention to the rickety shrine beyond judiciously shunning 
it after nightfall, because of the evil djinns who might reasonably 
be supposed to affect such a spot—but still they, in a conventional 
way, spoke of it as something out of the common. But if the mass 
of the neighbours slighted the sacred hovel, there was one at least 
who paid it a reverence almost equal to that with which he regarded 
the far-away, but sacred, places of Arabia—not an influential person 
by any means, only an old fakeer. 

He was a very old man; indeed, if you believed all that the 
peasants said—an act of credulity which would have justified your 
relations in instituting proceedings de lunatico—he might have 
fought under the standard of Beebee Chand herself. This fact, 
combined with a personal appearance which, if filth were a 
voucher for piety, might have authorised the canonisation of an 
average English pig, together with habits of chronic mendicity 
and of rapt, immovable meditation, had surrounded the fakeer in 
the eyes of the simple villagers with a certain halo of awe and 
mystery. Nobody knew his name: he probably had at one time 
acknowledged a patronymic of some kind, but it had long since 
been lost amidst a crowd of appellations, reverently expressive of 
his saintly attributes. In appearance he was singularly like an 
elderly baboon, with his dry, withered, puckered face, out of 
which two piercing black eyes looked so cunningly, his long, lean, 
sinewy arms, and his shambling gait. Apparently he would have 
been a man of great and commanding stature if he had stood 
upright—but he never did. 

Now, the news of the proposed sale had, in the course of 
events, come to this worthy, and he was understood to have 
darkly hinted at the probable occurrence of unpleasant conse- 
quences to the intending purchasers, in the event of the trans- 
action being completed. So to return to our story. 

The further discussion proposed by Captain Pullan took place, 
and, as might almost have been foretold with safety, Harvey 
consented to waive his scruples, partly from a chivalrous feeling 
of disinclination to wound the susceptibilities of his more ener- 
getic friends, partly from a strange sense of fatality for which he 
himself found it impossible to account. He would have shrunk 
like a schoolboy from exposing his superstition—if you please to 
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call it so; it was before the days of Kwrma—to the good-natured 
raillery of Pullan, but confided to the more amenable Scotsman 
that he felt as if the hand of destiny were on them. Whereat Dr, 
Sinclair looked graver for a moment, muttered something in 
Gaelic, and then broke rather boisterously into the opening verse 
of ‘The Stewarts’ March.’! 

So, in the early part of the year 187—, the bargain was struck, 
and the new proprietors of the ground lost no time in carrying out 
their prospective arrangements. The foundations were begun at 
once, and in due course the workmen arrived at the dilapidated 
shrine and proceeded to level it with the ground. Nothing worse 
was found in it than a few bewildered bats, and a couple of par- 
ticularly malignant-looking cobras, who were prompily joined in 
the lasting bonds of death. The digging began, whilst Pullan, 
Sinclair, and Harvey superintended the proceedings—not without 
a certain uncomfortable feeling now that the thing was actually 
done. The required depth had been nearly reached, when one of 
the excavators struck his mattock against something, and, stoop- 
ing down to remove the obstacle with his hands, rose up with a 
face of blank dismay and handed the treasure-trove up to his 
employers. 

It was a human skull. 

Pullan, more than half in bravado, caught it, and was just 
beginning a burlesque of Hamlet with the skull of Yorick, when 
the whole party were electrified to silence by a sonorous voice 
behind them, exclaiming in the native tongue—‘ Hold! ’ 

Instinctively all turned round, where, to their amazement, stood 
the fakeer, drawn up to the full height of his stature, his white 
hair and beard floating, and fury blazing in his eyes, as he stretched 
out one lean arm in denunciation, and spoke in the cold, measured 
tones of concentrated passion :— 

‘So, children of Sheitan! ye have done the deed—the grave 
of the holy is defiled, and infidels make a mock at his bones! 
Go on then, build your house of Eblis, eat, drink, and be merry ; 
but know that both you and your house are accursed! From the 
day the last stone is laid there shall not twelve moons wax and 
wane before each one of you shall meet suddenly with his end; 
and on the day when the last of you gasps out his breath the 
house in which you boasted shall be destroyed, even as the tree 
that the lightning shatters !’ 


1A fine old Highland song, the air of which—like many cther grand tunes—has 
been degraded to the level of a music-hall ditty under the name of ‘ Kafoozle-um.’ 
The opening words are, ‘ Gabhaidh sinn an rathad mor, ole no math le cach e, or‘ We 
will take the high road, be it well or ill with each one,’ i.e. whether they like it or no, 
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With that he snatched the skull from Pullan’s hold, and 
stalked off, leaving his hearers sorely amazed, and, if truth must 
be told, not a little disturbed in mind. 

However, the building went steadily on, and by the time the 
house was ready for their occupation all three were prepared to 
enjoy its comforts, and remembered the old fakeer’s curse—if 
they ever thought of it at all—only to smile at its impotent 
fury. 


Nine months had passed since the trio had entered upon their 
new abode. 

‘Have you fellows heard about poor Harvey?’ breathlessly 
inquired Captain Jones, bursting in upon a convivial party. 
‘Killed at polo this afternoon—pony fell with him, and kicked 
him in the head trying to get up. Only lived about an hour, 
I hear.’ 

‘Good God !’ exclaimed one of the guests. * What will Pullan 
say when he comes back from leave ?’ 

‘Pullan will say nothing, said a quiet, dark-faced man. 
‘Harvey has told him by this time, if the padres are to be 
believed. I heard this morning from his brother that he broke 
his neck, out pig-sticking, ten days ago.’ 

‘Poor Sinclair!’ said somebody, and the party soon broke up. 

There is little more to add. 

Within six weeks from that day, Dr. Sinclair, whilst bathing 
iu the Ganges, was seized with cramp, and drowned before any- 
body could come to his aid. And on the very night of his death 
there burst over the province such a storm as even the tropics but 
rarely witness—a storm which sent the most thoughtless and reck- 
less to their prayers, as they listened trembling to the crash of the 
elements. And ever, above the howling of the wind and the hiss 
of the rain, they heard between the thunder-peals a low angry 
roar that told how the mighty Ganges was rising in its fury, to 
burst its banks and spread desolation far and wide. 

When the blue, serene morning after the tempest broke 
upon the scene, the river showed one wide lake-like expanse, though 
the waters were subsiding almost as fast as they had risen. But 
of the house which the fakeer had cursed, no minutest trace 
remained—all was swept away by the conquering stream. 

People generally to whose ears the story came said that it was 
‘a curious coincidence.’ 


B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING, 





Chat Other Person. 


Carter XVI. 
THE PENCILLED LETTER. 


Best of my life, farewell, since we must part, 
Heaven hath a hand in it.—Ducuess or Matry. 


No, no, you have dismissed me, and I go 
From your breast houseless ; ay, it must be so.—Kxrats, 


On July 15, five weeks after the day when he went to Berkhamp- 
stead with the Trehernes, Godfrey Daylesford once more entered his 
London house. He did so feeling much apprehension, for he had 
not received one line from Hester since he had left England, and 
yet he had sent her both letters and telegrams. ‘How is your 
mistress ?’ were his first words. 

Thomas looked blank. First he stared at his master and 
then at Carnegie, but he did not attempt to answer. Daylesford 
repeated the inquiry. ‘ Better speak to Mrs. Mason, sir,’ said he; 
‘ she knows best.’ 

‘ Mrs. Daylesford is not here, sir,’ said that personage, when 
she appeared in answer to his summons; ‘she left ten days after 
you did, sir. She seemed much cut up about receiving no letters, 
sir.’ 

‘Letters!’ exclaimed Daylesford sharply; ‘she must have 
received letters! I wrote to her before I left England to tell her 
why I was going, and I wrote again soon afterwards. Besides, she 
had telegrams from me.’ 

‘None of them came here, sir ; at least not while she was here. 
A telegram came about ten minutes after she had left the house; 
you will find it upstairs on Mrs. Daylesford’s sitting-room table, 
sir, and three letters from you which came after it. But she never 
saw any of them. We none of us knew you had left England, 
and we didn’t know, for some time after you were gone, what an 
alarm you had had about the Governor’s safety. That, sir,’ 
said the housekeeper, who was glad to take this opportunity of 
airing a grievance of long standing, ‘ was because of all the news- 
papers going direct to the castle as soon as you went, instead of 
coming here.’ 

‘Did Mrs. Daylesford not know that at one time I was afraid 
my brother was killed?’ 
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‘No, sir, she did not. She never went out of the house all that 
time, so she had not even the chance of getting to know, from 
seeing the placards, and no one came here to tell her any news.’ 

‘But what must she have thought ?’ 

Mrs. Mason shook her head, and eagerly seized this opportunity 
of making him uncomfortable. ‘She was terribly unhappy, sir. 
The sight of her when she used to watch my face to see if I knew 
anything about you, or when you were coming home, was quite 
enough to break one’s heart. She was so quiet and gentle, and so 
full of trouble.’ 

‘But how did she go, and where?’ 

‘I can tell you how, sir, but I cannot tell you where. She 
sent for me one morning and said, “* Mrs. Mason, I have decided to 
leave this house.” ’ 

*“ A change will do you good, ma’am,” said I, though I felt sure 
she did not intend to come back.’ 

‘“ Perhaps it will,” said she, making up her mind to Jet me think 
she was only going away for atime. ‘“ Will you take one of the 
maids with you, ma’am ?” Tasked. ‘I caneasily spare you one while 
everyone is away.” ‘* You are very kind—most kind,” said she 
humbly, ‘“ but I must go alone. May Thomas get me a cab?”’ 

*¢¢ Will you not use the carriage, ma’am?” said I. She shook 
her head very sadly, and said, “ No, not the carriage, let me have 
acab.” So I sent for a cab, and then I went upstairs again to see 
if I could be of any use to her, or show her any kindness. She 
was walking round and round her sitting-room, wringing her 
hands and looking at the books and pictures. I said a few words 
of sympathy of some sort, I hardly know what, she made me feel so 
sadly. But she spoke up very quickly and said, “ Don’t pity me, 
Mrs. Mason, I cannot bear it; please don’t, or you will make me 
cry.” There were two small parcels on the table addressed to you. 
“Mr. Daylesford will find them when he comes home,” said she, in 
a trembling voice. ‘ May I ask you where you are going, ma’am ?” 
said I; “ there may be letters to forward.” ‘Oh no, he won't write 
now,” said she; “ but post this letter when I am gone, and it, will 
give him my address.” And she gave me a letter addressed to you 
at Berkhampstead. Perhaps you have had it, sir?’ 

‘No, [have not; no letters have been forwarded. Do yousuppose 
it is still there ?’ asked Daylesford hastily, and he rang the bell. 
‘Thomas,’ said he, ‘ go at once to Berkhampstead. If the trains suit, 
go by rail, if not, ride, but you must be back here to-night. I 
want all the papers and letters which are lying there for me brought 
here at once. And now, Mrs. Mason, have you anything more to tell 
me ?’ 
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‘ Nothing but things of the same kind, sir. She went on walk- 
ing about and taking notice of all the things she had been used to 
see and to care for, until the cab arrived, and then she came to me, 
She held out her hand and said, “‘ Good-bye, Mrs. Mason ; you have 
been kind to me when no one else was, and I shall never forget it.” 
But when she stooped down and kissed my poor old hard-working 
hand, you might just have knocked me down with a feather, sir, 
for all Iam such abig woman. She hadn’t been gone ten minutes 
before a telegram came which we made sure was from you, sir. Poor 
lady, it came too late. I was miserable all that day, and the next, 
and so I am still, whenever the thought of her comes into my 
mind.’ 

‘Did she leave no letter for me?’ 

‘No, sir, none here. She wrote to the castle where she made sure 
you were. That is all I have to tell you, sir, except that I wish to 
leave you this day month.’ 

Daylesford, who was thoroughly conscious of the reprehension 
she meant to convey, went upstairs, wondering whether she was 
taking her departure because Hester had been there or because 
she had left. Her sitting-room looked very desolate. Every 
article of furniture was in its exact place. Three unopened 
letters and one telegram from himself were arranged with sym- 
metrical precision on the table; other correspondents she had none. 
There were two parcels addressed to him. One was a flat one 
which he opened. It contained two sketches of Berkhampstead. 
The other was a small key-box. It opened by asecret spring with 
which he was familiar, but there was nothing in it but keys. She 
had left all the books he had given her, and the pictures on the 
walls were hers too. Daylesford was miserable. Instead ofa happy 
home-coming, he had returned to a house filled by a haunting sense 
of the suffering and sorrow he must have brought on an unhappy 
girl who had none to show her any kindness if he stood aloof. 

Even if Daylesford’s grief and regret had not been too acute to 
allow him to settle down to any occupation until his messenger 
returned, he was not a man who had much power of finding 
employment for himself on the spur of the moment. He began 
to wish he had gone to Berkhampstead himself. ‘ But no,’ he 
thought, ‘I ought to stay on the spot, to be ready to go to her at 
once when I get her letters and learn where she is. I might have 
lost some time if I had gone there and had seen the Trehernes. 
By-the-bye, [ suppose they are there. It is strange how little I 
know about everyone. I think I will go and ask in Lorne Gardens. 
I have time to do that before dinner.’ He hailed a hansom and 
soon was there. 
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‘Master and mistress and the eldest young lady are away in 
the country,’ said the maid, ‘staying in a nobleman’s castle. The 
two young ladies are at home, and so is Miss Seaton.’ 

Daylesford remembered that Mrs. Treherne had told him that 
she had invited Miss Seaton, a cousin of hers, to take care of her 
daughters while she herself was away, and how astonished he had 
been that it should have occurred to the Treherne mind that such 
a step was at all necessary. He thought he would go in and ask 
news of the family—it would help to pass the time. The three 
ladies were at work. It was evident at the first glance that Miss 
Everilda Seaton had improved the girls’ appearance. They were 
quietly dressed, and their manner was not so hoydenish as before. 
Miss Everilda (as she liked to be called) was a small, bright-looking, 
bird-like lady, of forty or thereabouts, with large blue eyes and a 
profusion of light brown hair. She had very pretty white hands 
and a very sweet voice. Her manners were even too refined and 
elegant, and her sentiments were often much above the range of 
her fellow-mortals. 

‘Yes, father and mother and Zeph are still at Berkhampstead,’ 
said Polly, ‘and being so long away has done them so much good ; 
they do look so well. And do you know, Mr. Daylesford, Zeph is 
looking quite pretty !’ 

Daylesford smiled ; he expected that when he saw Miss Tre- 
herne he should feel inclined to use much stronger language than 
this. 

‘And, Mr. Daylesford, what do youthink? No, you can never 
guess. We have all been to Berkhampstead while you were away. 
We never enjoyed anything so much in our lives. We went fora 
long day and spent it with Zeph seeing the park and the castle. 
Miss Everilda went with us, and she thought everything beautiful 
too, and you kuow she has seen a great many more beautiful places 
than Agnes and I have.’ 

‘It was most beautiful,’ sighed Miss Everilda ; ‘most ideally 
beautiful. Such a park! Such a pleasaunce! Such lovely green 
glades! The place quite inspired me, and I felt as if I could have 
written a poem worth something. But it’s no use; I am sucha 
poor tongue-bound creature! I have all the fine ideas, but I can- 
not bring them out—I cannot bring them out!’ 

‘I feel so sorry that this visit took place in my absence,’ said 
Daylesford politely, ‘but I do hope you will consent to repeat it.’ 
All three expressed much gratitude, and all three looked charmed 
with him and the kindness of his manner. 

‘We were so glad when we heard of the Governor’s safety, Mr. 
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Daylesford. You must have been terribly anxious. What a 
miracle his escape was !’ 

‘ How did it really happen ?’ asked Agnes. 

‘At the moment of the earthquake he started to his feet and 
got as far as a strongly built doorway, and the walls fell on both 
sides of Lim, leaving him standing upright and safely built in. Of 
course the great danger came when he had to be dug out. He 
really had a very narrow escape!’ 

‘ What a subject for a great dramatic picture!’ exclaimed Miss 
Everilda. ‘I see it all—his grand figure standing nobly unmoved 
amid the wreckage of his home—his heart feeling nothing on his 
own account, but dread of what you must be suffering.’ 

‘He must have wanted to get out though,’ said Daylesford, 
with a kind smile. 

‘ Ah, yes, to be useful to his distressed subjects. I see it all—I 
feel it all. But it’s no use my seeing or feeling things so vividly, 
when the time comes to write, my ideas vanish, and every faculty I 
have is benumbed.’ 

‘Would you mind telling us something about the island 
which your brother governs ?’ asked Polly, with signal disregard 
of the would-be author’s lamentations. But Polly was always 
practical. 

‘He governs five or six, but he lives on the principal one, 
which is called Santa Eulalia. When I first saw it early in the 
morning of a very bright day, it looked baked white in the heat. 
We were in the harbour, and were not allowed to land till the cap- 
tain had gone on shore and proved that we had a clean bill of 
health, so I had time to inspect all that was left of the town from 
the harbour. Rather ugly tall houses were built irregularly about 
the shore, and there was literally not one left standing that had not 
one or two great zigzag rifts and cracks in its walls ; of course many 
were nothing but heaps of stones. The inhabitants were all camp- 
ing out on the hills in funny improvised tents, and every time a 
cock crowed or a bell rang, they believed another earthquake was 
coming.’ 

‘Did you not note down your thoughts?’ inquired Miss Eve- 
rilda. ‘ You could have described it adequately. You are not like 
me—I have the thoughts, but I never can bring them out.’ 

‘I had no particular thoughts beyond the fact that the earth- 
quake must have been a most appalling thing, and that I was very 
impatient to see my brother. But he soon came, and we set qua- 
rantine regulations at defiance.’ 

Everyone was silent for a moment. Then Miss Everilda spoke. 
‘ Ah, what sights you must have seen as you went through the 
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town with him. Once happy homes turned into heaps of stone, 
great forest trees lying uprooted !——’ 

‘Oh, no,’ interrupted Daylesford, ‘there are no forest trees 
on those islands—there are never-ending hedges of aloes, but no 
trees to speak of.’ 

‘That too conjures up great thoughts. But, Mr. Daylesford, did 
you see no sign of the dread enemy but the wrecked houses ? 
Were there no vast chasms which revealed the interior of the 
earth smouldering in a red glow?’ 

‘There were any amount of little bits of sulphur lying about, 
which were mightily suggestive of the bottomless pit, but I 
expect they are always there, and I saw hot springs bubbling up, but 
they are always there too.’ 

‘Oh dear, oh dear! You are sure you wrote nothing? Even 
I, hearing it all only secondhand, feel inspired. Not that it is any 
use; more’s the pity!’ she added mournfully. 

Daylesford beat a retreat, and yet he hated going back to 
Ambassadors’ Gate so much that he could almost have stayed 
where he was. His messenger did not return until late. He 
brought a number of letters among which were four from Hester. 
The last of them contained these words : 

‘I am leaving this house for ever, to-day. I have waited and 
hoped for some sign that this step was unnecessary, but your 
silence answers me, and tells me that the time has come when I 
must go. I am so unhappy as to have lost what was more to me 
than all else, your love. I sometimes wish you had spared me 
so many days of cruel suspense, and had told me at once what had 
befallen me. Dear Godfrey, let me call youso for this last time, I 
do not blame you. I know that this has not come to pass without 
you too having your share of suffering. Let me thank you for 
all your great kindness to me. Do not be unhappy about me; I 
shall work very hard and try to be content. I shall always think 
kindly of you. I have taken two or three of the books you gave 
me, and the colour-box, and all I need for my work. I thought 
you would like me to do this, and I like having these things. I 
have left the ornaments you gave me. I shall never want orna- 
ments again, nor ever care to look well in the eyes of anyone, now 
that you do not love me. Do not attempt to send me any of the 
things I have left. I am going where you cannot find me, and I 
would rather not have them. Good-bye. Thank you once more 
for all you have been tome. Hester.’ 

Then there was one despairing clutch at hope in the shape of 
a postscript. ‘Supposing that by any chance there has been some 
dreadful mistake, and you still love me, put an advertisement in 
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the second column of the “ Times” with these words “ Hester, you 
werewrong.” I shall look in the “Times” every day forthree weeks,’ 

This letter alas had not even been seen by him until the three 
weeks named by poor Hester were gone by, and more than gone 
by. Her weary eyes had sought the longed-for announcement in 
vain. ‘I can still do it,’ said he, ‘and I will.’ Then he looked 
at the other letters. He opened one which had not gone through 
the post, and found in it an envelope addressed to Miss Treherne, the 
Castle, Berkhampstead, in his own writing in pencil ; only the ‘ Miss’ 
had been torn off, leaving it doubtful to whom the letter had been 
directed. When Daylesford drew the letter out of this envelope, 
he saw that it was that which he had hastily written in pencil to 
Hester to tell her that he was going at once to Santa Eulalia, 
This explained everything. Hester had never received one line 
from him since he left Ambassadors’ Gate to go to Berkhampstead. 
He in his grief and confusion had addressed his letter to one of the 
Trehernes, and every letter he had written since he went abroad 
was lying unopened on the table upstairs. She had indeed been 
cruelly used! After a while, though with much indifference to 
their contents, he opened some of the other letters. There wasa 
warm little note of congratulation from Mr. Treherne on his 
brother’s safety and his own return, and as a postscript the words, 
‘I am so delighted that, you had the happiness of finding your 
brother well. Josephine Treherne.’ 

These words pleased him more than he could have believed 
possible. And yet he put the note which contained them on one 
side, and once more took up the pencilled letter which had never 
reached its destination. He little knew what an amount of em- 
barrassment and trouble it had caused Zeph before it had at last 
found its way into his hands. Somehow, when he thought about 
it, he forgot to wonder how it had gone wrong, or who was the 
person whose name he had written on the envelope instead of 
Hester’s ; he thought only of Hester herself, and left all else on one 
side. If Zeph could but have known that this would be the case, 
what anxiety she would have been spared. She had felt that it 
would be wrong to destroy the letter, and yet she did not wish to 
be supposed to have seen it. She dared not tell her father or 
mother about it, and did not choose to take Mrs. Scatcherd into 
her confidence. She longed to solve the difficulty by flinging the 
wretched bit of paper into the all-purifying element, fire. Let it 
shrivel away out of sight, together with other dark and unlovely 
things. Ignorant as Zeph was, she knew that it would be wrong 
to do this, and the possession of these hastily written words, 
intended for the eye of another, disturbed her. Ought she to 
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return the letter to Mrs, Daylesford? She could not bring herself 
todo so, even without a word of explanation. To the housekeeper at 
Ambassadors’ Gate then? That would not be the same thing. 
Besides, her own name, Miss Treherne, was written on the envelope, 
and the person to whom she forwarded it would know that she 
must have read it, for there was nothing to show for whom it was 
meant until the very end, where the name of Hester occurred. 
Zeph knew that she ought not to destroy the envelope in which it 
had been sent, for that was wanted to show how the mistake had 
arisep. She had no peace until she had decided to tear off the 
‘Miss’ and leave the name of Treherne ; that would tell him the 
letter’s history sufficiently, and he would surely not dare to ask 
more. Having done this, she had enclosed the letter in an 
envelope which she addressed to Daylesford in writing as unlike 
her own as she could contrive to make it, and laid it on the hall table, 
knowing that the butler would carry it away, either to forward to 
Santa Eulalia with other letters, or to keep until his master’s 
return, according to the instructions he might have received. 
That done, though she had no idea that Hester’s only chance of 
ever receiving a letter from Daylesford again depended on how 
this scrap of paper was treated, she felt as if a weight were removed 
from her mind. And yet she could never forget the chill that had 
come over her when she had found what she was reading. Now, 
after weeks of delay, it had come back with its errand unsped, to 
the man who had on that day of anguish been so glad to give a 
guard on the railway a sovereign for an inch or two of a well-used 
pencil and some writing-paper. 

That very evening, July 15, Daylesford wrote to the ‘ Times’ 
authorities, and requested that the four words which had been 
chosen by Hester should be printed in the second column of that 
paper for three weeks. Then he went to Winthrop’s. Winthrop 
was the man who would probably be able to give him the informa- 
tion he wanted, for on Winthrop Hester no doubt depended for 
means of livelihood. Daylesford now asked Mr. Winthrop if he 
had any more of Miss Langdale’s drawings. 

‘ No, sir,’ said he, ‘ I am almost surprised she has not sent me 
some. I was not long in disposing of those she sent me before, 
and I have had one or two gentlemen in my place who have taken 
a good deal of notice of them.’ 

‘Have you had no communication with her since she brought 
them, then ?’ 

‘None but sending her a cheque.’ 

This was a thoroughly unproductive visit, for Daylesford could 
learn nothing more. The advertisement, too, brought no response ; 
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it appeared day after day, but all in vain. After five or six days 
had gone by, he began to feel assured that he had lost sight of her 
for ever, and he sometimes felt bitterly ashamed that this convic- 
tion did not make him more unhappy. And yet his house, which 
was filled with traces of her former presence, was most pain- 
ful to him. She had taken away with her all her clothes, and every 
scrap of paper which could have revealed that such an occupant 
as herself had ever resided in the house. She had done this with 
such care that it must have been done designedly, and for his sake, 
and she had left things which when he gave them to her had made 
her cry with pleasure. These, however, were in all cases things on 
which no mark had been set which could prove that they had 
been hers. He did not like his house now that she was gone, and 
he could not raise his eyes from the ground without seeing some- 
thing which brought an accusation against him. He spent most 
of his time at the club, and only went home to sleep, but when 
a week had gone by in this way he was tired. Sometimes, almost 
to his horror, he even found himself thinking that it was better 
that he should never discover her. 

And yet it was strange that there was no reply from Hester. 
She had kept her word and gone where he had no chance of ever 
finding her. He began to give up all hope. Still he would 


continue to advertise. It was dreadful to think to what straits she 
might be reduced. 


Cuapter XVII. 
A STRING OF PEARLS. 


‘ Peu d’ceuvres donne beaucoup d’amour propre, beaucoup de travail donne infini- 
ment de modestie.’—Batzac. 


Miss Everttpa Seaton had a large acquaintance among editors 
of magazines and weekly papers—at least she thought she had. 
Perhaps, as she generally introduced herself to these gentlemen by 
sending a copy of verses, and they kept up the acquaintance by 
writing to decline her contribution ‘with thanks,’ the friendship 
may not be considered warm; but as she always encouraged their 
advances by sending more verses, and as they always responded pre- 
cisely as they had responded before, it might in one sense be said 
never to languish. ‘ You see,’ said she to any friend who happened 
to be at hand, ‘these editors are particularly kind tome. They 
always make a point of answering me themselves, and they never 
fail to use a nice adjective when speaking of my poor little 
efforts to express my thoughts. If they chose to be disagreeable, 
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they might take no notice at all of me, but somehow when they 
write they seem to write so gratefully. It’s the next best thing 
to being a successful author, to have so many of these nice kind 
refusals !’ 

Having so many friends among the literary classes, Miss Everilda 
was quite delighted when a friend of hers who had married an 
eminent publisher, asked her to a garden-party on July 30, where 
she was sure to see not only authors, male and female, but those 
much more important persons the publishers, who can by merely 
giving an order, advance battalions of type to help you to rule in 
the republic of letters. The garden-party was to be followed by a 
dance, and Mrs. Kennedy gave her old friend permission to bring 
with her her two young cousins, Mary and Agnes Treherne; for 
be it known to all who like to hear of instances of the wonders 
worked by woman’s quiet influence, Miss Everilda had banished 
what she was pleased to designate the odious and unseemly appel- 
lations, ‘Polly’ and ‘Aggy.’ The elegant-minded Miss Everilda 
had completely triumphed over these two rough girls, When first 
she came to Lorne Gardens it had been quite on the cards that 
they would act on the impression that their mother’s cousin had 
been sent with a special eye to their amusement. But Miss 
Everilda was kind. She pitied them for being so ill-dressed and 
looking so awkward, and being rich, did not content herself with 
pity, but paid for dancing lessons for them, discovered that they 
had good voices, and gave them singing lessons, and bought them 
some pretty dresses. Of course the old Polly and Aggy were not 
entirely exterminated, that would have been impossible, but their 
worst vulgarities were banished, and a fine coat of varnish was put 
over the rest. If Miss Everilda had heard any of the doubtful 
expressions of other days they would have pained her inexpressibly ; 
but she never did, and never so much as suspected to what depths 
her young cousins had erewhile descended. The Kennedys lived 
in St. John’s Wood. Their house stood in a large garden. It was 
a half-wild garden, with a few fine trees standing in a tangled mass 
of ivy, and there were banks of ferns which the Kennedys were fain 
to persuade themselves were doing well in London, and had en- 
tirely forgotten that only a year ago they had been feasting on 
fresh air and revelling in damp in a lovely Devonshire lane. They 
looked very well in the garden at Green Bank, for the abundant 
stock of life and health they had brought up to town with them 
was still sufficient to supply them with vigorous new fronds. It 
was a very pretty garden, with a large lawn in the centre and broad 
walks all round it, overshadowed by trees. When the Trehernes 
entered with Miss Everilda, the lawn was covered with people who 
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were standing in little groups, talking or silently watching a very 
well-played game of tennis. Agnes had never been to an enter- 
tainment of the kind before, and her surprise was so great that 
she exclaimed, ‘Oh, my dear Miss Everilda, what a number of 
delightful-looking people !’ 

‘Indeed there are,’ said Miss Everilda. ‘Oh, here is Louisa— 
Mrs. Kennedy, I mean. How are you? How kind you are to 
let me bring my young cousins! Don’t forget, my dear Louisa, 
that though I am a frequent correspondent of several of your 
literary friends, I don’t know any of them by sight. Is the editor 


of the ‘Abstract Hour’ here? Do introduce me to him if he is, 


and I should like to be introduced to the editor of ‘ Culture’ too, 
He has been so kind to me, he has written me such nice encourag- 
ing letters—at least he has gone far towards turning the cold 
formal notice they send out, into letters, by his pleasant and 
complimentary choice of words.’ 

‘They are both here somewhere, I saw them five minutes ago. 
Oh, that is Mr. Forester, standing by the fountain with—TI don’t 
know who is with him; they are watching the tennis.’ 

‘ Watching the tennis! Well, I suppose he must unbend some- 
times,’ said Miss Everilda, discontentedly. She thought it was un- 
worthy of a denizen of the heights of literature to watch tennis. 

‘He is generally unbent when I see him. Come and be intro- 
duced. By-the-bye, Everilda, if I were you, I don’t think I would 
mention having corresponded with him.’ 

‘Oh, but I must. It would be most ungrateful not; besides, 
it seems kinder to spare him the trouble of racking his memory 
about me; he is sure to remember my poem, but may have partly 
forgotten my name. Introduce me, dear, do.’ And the poor little 
lady looked at her friend’s face in eager anxiety to know if this 
crisis in her fate were actually close at hand or not. Her manner 
was so nervous and her gaze so appealing, that Mrs. Kennedy could 
not but feel pity for this upper-class member of the great body of 
the unemployed. ‘Come, dear,’ said she, and began to move slowly 
towards Mr. Forester, but she stopped on the way to introduce 
Mary and Agnes to some nieces of hers. Then they walked on 
towards the fountain ; but half-way there Mary exclaimed, ‘ Agnes, 
just look, do look, there is John Simonds; how nice he looks, but 
how ill!’ 

‘Oh, please do not stop now,’ said Miss Everilda; ‘do let me 
go with Mrs. Kennedy now while she can stay with me, it is so 
important. We can go and speak to your friend afterwards.’ So 
they hurried on, and the introduction was performed. For one 
momeri Miss Everilda gazed on Mr. Forester as if the rugged 
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steeps of Mount Parnassus had suddenly been smoothed and laid 
down with soft green turf for her weary feet; then she said in a 
low and nervous voice, ‘I have so wished to be introduced to you.’ 
He bowed and looked down in surprise on the fair-complexioned, 
blue-eyed, good-looking lady, dressed in delicate grey, who seemed 
to attach so much importance to possessing his acquaintance. She 
was so obviously in earnest, and her manner was so timidly eager, 
that though, man-like, he felt a burning desire to get away from 
what promised to be a conversation of an unusual kind, he still 
felt interest and a certain unaccountable pity. 

‘It was so very kind of you to send me those few words of en- 
couragement—about my “ String of Pearls,” you know.’ 

Mrs. Kennedy saw that Mr. Forester had not the least idea 
what Miss Everilda meant, and said in a low voice, ‘Something 
Miss Seaton sent you for the magazine, I think ;’ then her atten- 
tion was claimed by someone else, and John Simonds had come 
up to speak to Mary and Agnes, so Mr. Forester was left with his 
tormentor. 

‘Yes,’ said she, glad of the help Mrs. Kennedy had given her ; 
‘a little poem I sent you.’ (Untrained writers always talk of their 
poems; a poet contents himself with calling them verses.) ‘I 
christened it “ A String of Pearls,” because you see it was rather 
like a string of pearls. I have the thoughts, but find it so difficult to 
give them expression ; I am shy even with myself. I did somehow 
manage to utter some small part of what I was feeling, but not in 
the regular connected way that anyone of a less timid and sealed- 
up nature could have done. So I gave the poem a title to show 
that I did not consider that I had achieved quite as much as I 
ought to have done. You did not accept it for your magazine, 
perbaps I ought not to have expected you to do so, but you wrote 
such a kind little word on the printed notice ; without your name, 
of course, but I learnt that when I came here to-day.’ 

Mr. Forester looked bewildered; he remembered the poem, 
but he did not remember any special kindness in the refusal of 
it, or that he had any hand in it. 

‘It is only a fortnight ago, and you may have forgotten the 
circumstance entirely, but I have not, and I thank you.’ 

‘I am afraid you are thanking me for very little,’ said he, 
bowing and preparing to move away. He did remember the ‘poem’ 
in question, but only because of the very odd note which had 
accompanied it. He had read that first, and had then turned to 
look at ‘The String of Pearls.’ He had found the string easily 
enough, but had never succeeded in finding the pearls, and had 
declined the contribution with the editor’s compliments and many 
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thanks, and that was all. He got away as soon as he could, and 
later in the afternoon as he went home with the editor of ‘ Culture, 
the two compared notes. The latter had had the offer of ‘The 
Cry of the Wayside Dove,’ by the same pen, which he had not 
thought pertinent, and had declined in polite terms, but had 
happily escaped the writer’s gratitude. 

‘Oh, John, who would have thought of our seeing you here?’ 
Mary had exclaimed, when she saw John Simonds by her side. 

‘Why not, Polly ?’ he asked. 

‘Hush!’ said Mary, anxiously. ‘Don’t say Polly now; you 
really must not!’ 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said John, sadly: ‘do forgive me. I know 
I ought not to be so intimate now, but it is so difficult to break 
myself of the old habit.’ 

‘Oh, John, it is not that at all! Why should you not be just 
the same with us as you have always been? It is only that we 
have dropped a great many careless ways of talking. A cousin 
of my mother’s is staying with us who is quite a distinguished 
authoress; you don’t know what a quantity of beautiful poems she 
has written! They make a pile quite a quarter of a yard high, 
and all good; and she has spoken to us about some of our words 
and ways, and taken a great deal of pains with our looks and our 
manners, and now we always say Mary and Agnes, and never use 
those ugly short names, do we, Aggy?’ This slip of poor back- 
sliding Polly’s broke the ice effectually, and John, who had looked 
very grave and reserved when he first joined them, was soon nearly 
as much at home with them as ever. 

‘Have you given up calling your other sister by her short 
name too?’ he asked. He could not altogether shake off reserve 
when speaking of her. 

‘Zeph, you mean; no, we are to go on giving her the same 
name we have always done, Miss Everilda says, because there is 
something original about it. She says that names beginning with Z 
are so uncommon that they are quite distinguished. Miss Everilda 
—Miss Seaton, I mean—lives near Alnminster, John; have you 
heard of her?’ 

He had just heard of her; and then they asked him how he 
liked Alnminster. He liked it, he said, but he did not like being 
so far away from everyone. Then he said rather shyly, ‘Are you 
alone here? I mean is your sister with you?’ 

‘No,’ replied Mary, ‘ Zeph has been staying at Berkhampstead 
Castle since the beginning of June.’ 

‘TI might have guessed it,’ said he, looking very much downcast. 
‘You need not think that she is there for any reason of the 
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kind you seem to be imagining,’ said Mary impetuously. ‘She is 
only there because father and mother are. Mr. Daylesford asked 
father to go and arrange all the MSS. at the castle for him, and 
gave him a very good salary for doing it; I am sure you will be 
glad to hear that. Zeph and mother were asked to stay there with 
father as long as they liked; but you must not think that Mr. 
Daylesford himself has been with them, for he has not. He has 
only been at the castle for two days or perhaps three, ever since 
they first went.’ 

‘Ts that a fact ?’ 

‘Of course it is. He has been all the way to the Icarian 
Islands to see his brother, and since he came back he has stayed in 
London—he has not been with themin the country atall. Thatis 
true, John, I assure you. We ourselves saw him when he first came 
home, and besides, Zeph would have told us if he had been there.’ 

‘When did you last hear from her?’ 

‘Three or four days ago, and she said they were quite alone.’ 

John sighed, and then he looked at Mary as if he would like 
to ask her something. 

‘ John,’ said she, with a sudden desire to try to make him look 
happier ; ‘ you look as if you would like to ask me something, and 
there is a great deal I should like to say to you.’ 

John glanced at the crowd. What man ever does forget the 
presence of his fellow-creatures ; not even when a few words which 
it is most important that he should hear could be said quite safely ¢ 
Polly looked to see what Miss Everilda was doing. She was talk- 
ing of the wrongs of authors with a sister in the craft to whom she 
had just been introduced by Mrs. Kennedy, and with whom she 
would evidently be content to stay for hours. Agnes was talking 
to a good-looking young figure-painter who was longing to ask her 
to sit for Gudrun. 

‘They are all happy,’ said Mary to John Simonds. ‘ Let us 
walk round the garden. We can talk there, and I have something 
to say to you.’ They strolled to the shady path under the elm- 
trees, she wondering much at her own audacity the while. How 
had she dared to say this to him, and what more was she going to 
say when they reached the spot where they would be comparatively 
alone? She had been distressed by the sight of his evident un- 
happiness, and she could not but remember the time when they 
were all young together, and how, even then, he had loved Zeph. 
She respected his constancy with all the respect of a person who 
was not at all sure that she herself could ever attain to any profi- 
ciency in that virtue. He had been such a dear amusing fellow in 
those old days, and so upright and honourable, that if he saida 
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thing was wrong, she and her sisters felt at once that it must not 
be done. Now he was manifestly suffering great depression on 
Zeph’s account, and part of it Mary thought was caused by the 
consciousness that Zeph had behaved in a way that was unworthy 
of her. ‘ John,’ she said very earnestly, ‘ you must be surprised at 
my asking you to come and talk tome. Promise me, even if 
you are vexed with anything I may say, to believe I spoke with a 
good motive.’ 

‘I can promise that quite easily, said he. ‘I know you are 
acting from the best of motives—I can see that you are.’ 

‘Thank you,’ replied Mary gently. ‘ You make it easy for me 
to speak. What I want to say is this. I think you are blaming 
my poor sister very much in your own mind for her conduct to 
you—I won’t pretend that I do not know what has happened, for I 
cannot help knowing it—but if you think that she behaved as she 
did because she preferred another and a richer man, I honestly 
assure you you are wrong.’ 

He looked at her, and there was something in his eyes which 
showed a struggle to believe her, but a strong feeling that she 
must be mistaken. 

‘Don’t look as if you could not believe me, John; it is per- 
fectly true. I ought not to tell Zeph’s secrets—indeed I know 
none that I have not discovered for myself—but I am sure, abso- 
lutely sure, that if she loves anyone, it is you!’ 

He shook his head gloomily, but she saw that he walked more 
lightly, and she took it as a sign that he was beginning to have a 
little more belief. 

‘ But, Polly,’ he urged, wholly oblivious of her late remonstrance ; 
‘if that be the case why did she refuse me ?’ 

‘Zeph is odd in many ways,’ answered Polly. ‘She is natur- 
ally much more refined than any of us. She likes everything to 
look pretty and go smoothly, and has endured so many of what 
she calls the rubs of poverty, that she will never, of her own free 
will, marry a poor man. Excuse my seeming to call you a poor 
man, John.’ 

‘Oh, I am poor, there is no denying that; but I shall not 
always be poor, Polly. I mean to work, and even as I am, I almost 
think that she and I would be better off than she is at home.’ 

‘Yes, but at home she does not feel responsible for what she 
has to bear—she dislikes it, but she did not choose her lot, and if 
she were to marry you, it would be choosing a certain way of life 
with her eyes open. I know she thinks that: I have heard her 
say things from time to time, and have pieced her opinions to- 
gether.’ 
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‘If those are her opinions she cannot love me! 
if all were definitely over. 

‘Iam perfectly certain she does, and that she is very unhappy 
because she has refused you.’ 

‘ Impossible !’ 

‘Not impossible at all! I am convinced that I am giving you 
a faithful idea of what she feels.’ 

‘If she loved me she would be content to run the risk of 
having to bear a few years of comparative poverty with me. She 
would wish to do so, in fact, for she would hope to make it easier 
tome. Do you mean to say, Polly, that if you loved any man in 
my position, you would shrink from marrying him from the 
motives you assign to your sister ?’ 

Polly blushed from the roots of her hair to the tips of her 
fingers,—John had never seen such a sudden blush before— 
she struggled to answer, and said, ‘I would not, but Zeph would.’ 

‘ And yet you say that Zeph loves me.’ 

‘And yet I say that Zeph loves you,’ repeated Polly mechani- 
cally. She was feeling shyer than she had ever felt in her life, 
and terribly afraid that she was playing the part of a traitor in 
revealing what she believed to be the true state of her sister’s mind. 
Something she could not account for had made her speak. She 
knew what Zeph was suffering, and she had only to look at John to 
see what Zeph’s decision had cost him. Why should these two people 
go on being wretched if she could conquer her dislike to speak 
to him, and by telling him the honest truth bring them together ? 

He was hard to persuade, principally because he did so wish to 
be persuaded. ‘It cannot be true, Polly,’ said he; ‘ you area dear 
kind girl, but you are deceived. Zeph is much more likely to be 
in love with Mr. Daylesford than with me.’ 

‘ Oh, but I happen to know that she isnot,’ replied Polly stoutly. 

He turned suddenly, and looked at her with such eager hope 
kindling in his eyes, that her heart ached at not having any 
further comfort to give him. 

‘That young gentleman is making an offer of marriage,’ said 
a passer by, the moment he reached a safe distance. 

‘Is the girl going to take him?’ asked the lady who was 
with him. 

‘I don’t know; there are evidently rocks ahead. I would 
trust a great deal to her power of moulding circumstances. She 
is a fine-looking creature—not a beauty, I don’t mean that— 
and not quite of the upper class perhaps, but made of good 
stuff.’ 

‘Oh, but he is a thousand times too good for her,’ replied the 


said John, as 
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lady ; ‘he is really handsome and gentlemanlike, and she is-—at 
least, I cannot help thinking she is—a little vulgar, she looks very 
like a shrew on her good behaviour.’ 

Their secluded path was therefore not quite secluded enough 
to prevent their encountering a little criticism now and then, but 
they dropped their voices, or were silent when anyone approached, 
and as for the criticism they were unaware of it. 

‘You can solemnly affirm that it is your belief that there is 
nothing between your sister and Mr. Daylesford?’ repeated John 
earnestly. ‘Dear Polly, do not be so unkind as to say one word 
more than you can say with perfect certainty.’ 

Polly paused in order to answer this with greater conscien- 
tiousness. ‘I sincerely think—no I am perfectly certain, that 
there is no affection on her side—I cannot answer for his feelings, 
I have only seen him once or twice, but I do not think that there 
is any sign of his being in love with her, unless it is his troubling 
himself to know us at all, and I think father’s being of such use 
to him in arranging his MSS. would account for that. They 
went to Berkhampstead in June—he went with them. When he 
had been‘there for two days, or perhaps three, he went away to the 
Icarian Islands, but if he had not gone there he was coming back 
to London that same day. When he got to Paris he must have 
heard that his brother was safe, but he went on and he paid him 
a long visit; he was away for at least a month, and when he did 
come home he did notego to Berkhampstead to see her, and he 
had not had any letters from her, for he came to our house to ask 
if father and the others were still at the castle, and when we told 
him that they were, he did not go to them, for Jack saw him in 
Oxford Street. Now John, does what I have just told you con- 
vince you that there can be nothing between them, for it is my 
opinion it ought? Besides, is it likely that a man in Mr. Dayles- 
ford’s position would condescend to marry Zeph?’ 

This was too much for John, he was in arms at once. 
‘Condescend to marry Zeph—I should think he, or any man, 
however high his position was, might feel it an honour and 
a privilege to win your sister’s love! You say that he has not won 
it, can you give me equally good proof of that ?’ 

‘No, Zeph is reserved, and I am sorry to say, she and I often 
have quarrels—she would never confide in me. She does not 
confide in Agnes either; it would be Jack if it were anyone— 

Jack is the one she loves most, and he says she loves you, and I am 
certain she does, and as for her caring for Mr. Daylesford, do you 
think if she did that she would have said what she did to me when 
I was at Berkhampstead for the day ? 
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‘What did she say? Polly, do excuse me, but it is life or 
death to me.’ - 

‘I asked when he was coming back, and she said she hoped 
not at all while they were at the castle, and that she was very 
glad he had gone to his brothe:, and hoped he would stay a long 
time. Then I asked if she would like to see you.’ 

‘What did she say to that?’ 

‘She said nothing at all. We were walking in the park, and 
she hurried away from the path and stooped down to gather some 
flowers, and I followed her, and when she got up again I saw two 
great glassy tears standing in her eyes, and knew that she had 
gone away to hide them. I said, ‘‘ Zeph dear, why don’t you let 
John come—half a word would bring him to you wherever he was 
if you would but say it, or let some one else sayit for you?” She 
put her hand on my arm and said, “‘ Hush, Polly, don’t talk of that, 
you make me so unhappy.” So I said no more, but you must see 
that it is you whom she loves.’ John turned very pale and 
leaned against a tree by the edge of the path; he dared not let 
himself believe it, and yet belief was trying to take possession of 
his mind. Polly was silent; she had nothing more to say, but she 
looked at him with pitying kindness. 

‘What would you have me do?’ said he hoarsely. 

‘My dear John!’ said Polly, and there was something in her 
voice which showed her astonishment at his question. He looked 
up, wishing only that she would direct his conduct a little; his 
head was reeling at the sudden change of outlook. 

‘Why—go to her of course—go at once! I don’t quite know 
how you have managed things, but so far as I can judge you must 
have said what you wanted to say to her at odd moments or by 
letter. You have never had a real talk with her—never! See her ; 
say what you want to say by word of mouth! I am absolutely 
certain that if you do she will not be able to resist you, for her 
heart is on your side.’ 

‘I will do it!’ said he resolutely ; ‘I will go. God bless you, 
dear Polly, for the kindness you have shown me to-day. What- 
ever happens I shall never forget it—and it costs a girl an effort 
to speak as you have done.’ This speech was an indication of one 
of the strongest points of John’s character. Filled as his mind 
was with his own anxieties and newly-born hopes which had not 
strength to soar—he could yet divert his mind from them and 
put himself in her position. He took her hand and held it ina 
warmly affectionate grasp, and the two who had observed them 
before, caught sight of this action from afar and said, ‘She has 
accepted him !’ 
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‘ My dear Mary,’ said Miss Everilda to that young lady when 
she at last returned to her chaperon’s side, ‘I have had sucha 
delightful conversation! This lady, Miss Lampeter—let me 
introduce my cousin to you, Miss Lampeter—knows much more 
about authorship than I do, and she has told me all kinds of things 
about getting poems and articles published that I never knew. I 
now see quite clearly why my poor poems have never been printed. 
It all comes of my disregarding the most trifling formality 
imaginable. I ought, when I sent one to this or that editor, to 
have always enclosed my visiting card as well. It does seem such 
a pity that I did not know this before. Some one should really 
have told me.’ 

Miss Everilda was so light-hearted, that if the editor of ‘ Cul- 
ture’ had asked her to tread a measure with him she would infal- 
libly have done it. Failing that, she watched the young people 
enjoying themselves, and she began a poem in which gas-light and 
moonlight were contrasted, and asked John Simonds to come 
and see her when they were back in the north again, and read 
some of her MS. poems. John hung about, waiting for the chance 
of a little more talk with Polly, but had to be content with such 
as could be had in odd moments between the dances. He was 
well content to wait her pleasure, for by a few words she had 
changed the aspect of the world to him. 


Cuarter XVIII. 


THE AGONY COLUMN. 


And I had rather have one twinkling, 

Child Waters, of thine ee, 

Than I wolde have Cheshire and Lancashire both, 

To take them mine own to be.—Ballad of Child Waters. 


UntTHINKING persons, Zeph Treherne among the number, were 
apt to maintain that Dr. Simonds was nothing more than a dry 
and most uninteresting old gentleman, whose conversation was s0 
heavy that no dinner-party could overcome the weight of his 
presence. There was truth in the assertion so far as concerned 
conversation on topics which did not interest him, and nothing 
did interest him heartily but matters concerning his own profes- 
sion, or in some way allied with it. It was his religion, his poetry, 
his art. He had been heard to say that there was no sight in 
nature more beautiful than a perfectly healthy, healing sore; 
but if he had an eye which admired wounds of this sort, he had a 
heart to feel for mental wounds likewise. To the outside world 
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he was a cold man—he was a perfect slave to his patients. He 
became so interested in them that if he had thought the recovery 
of one of them was ever so slightly retarded by the non-fulfilment 
of some wish, he would have gone miles to remove the difficulty if 
it were in his power to do so, He considered that he was under a 
solemn obligation to better the condition of all who entered the 
wards over which he presided, and beginning his ministrations in 
that spirit, he often ended in being all but a father to his patients, 
whose sorrows became his own. Dr. Simonds was physician to 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, and for some time his thoughts had been 
much occupied with a patient who, some few weeks ago, had been 
brought into one of the private wards. She was a girl, Hester 
Langdale by name, and young. When she first came in she had 
been suffering from a brain attack presenting some features which 
were unfamiliar to him. She had evidently been placed in cir- 
cumstances which had caused her acute mental pain, most probably 
the desertion of her lover; but the result had been that she was 
now the victim of a strange freak of memory. There was nothing 
that had ever been learnt, or read, or seen by her that did not re- 
produce itself now. Whether it was a long poem, or a psalm of 
David’s, or a prayer, she could repeat it with perfect accuracy, 
word by word, and the lines followed each other with as much ease 
as if she had been winding off silk from a perfectly unentangled 
ball. Her father had not been able to buy books for her, and had 
therefore, even when she was still a young child, made her learn 
by heart every poem or fragment of poem that he himself admired, 
and these were torturing her now. Her mind was strangely active 
in furnishing her with opportunities of exercising this newly- 
developed power. Hardly had she completed the task of going 
through one poem which had been stored away for years in the 
limbo of long-forgotten things than another line from another 
equally forgotten poem darted into her thoughts, and she was 
stimulated to try to recollect the next, and then the whole poem 
gradually unrolled itself before her mental vision and she was able 
to repeat it to the very end. Then came the wish to know the 
beginning also, and to repeat it up to the very point at which 
memory had supplied the line which had started her off. She 
always seemed to feel a certain difficulty in remembering the first 
line, but no sooner did she do this—for she never failed to succeed 
in her attempts in a few minutes—than she was as familiar with 
it as she had been with the rest; and it was the same with con- 
versations and scenes which had taken place almost in her baby- 
hood; and thus she became aware of many a circumstance of 
which she had hitherto had no knowledge. The consequence of 
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this most unnatural state had been that Hester was worn toa 





shadow. She hardly ever slept or rested, for her brain would not 
consent to let her have any repose. There was a terrible amount , 
of grief and despair lurking behind all this triumphant recollec- d 
tion of bygone days and things, for she always seemed to triumph : 
a little when she succeeded in repeating something she had learnt le 
to please her father, who had died so long ago that his image was 

fading from her mind. Now his features were distinctly seen by " 
her and his words to herself distinctly remembered, and that not 

with pain, but with a certain amount of pleasure. The pain bs 
came when she was going through some poem which Daylesford and ri 
she had enjoyed together. Then she burst into agonies of tears; Di 
and these attacks and her sleeplessness were what Dr. Simonds at 

first found it so hard to struggle with. He had done so with — 
success; the over-excitement of brain which reproduced so many 
apparently extinct impressions had been relieved; but strange to h 
say, the recollections she had thus regained remained with her in . 
all their freshness, but she was so weak that Dr. Simonds was often 1 
alarmed. Every day since she had first come to the hospital that ” 
she was able to speak at all, she had repeatedly asked for the 

‘Times’ newspaper, and at first it had been given her in com- - 
pliance with her most piteous entreaties. She had never looked - 
beyond the first page, and had wept so after seeing it that her in 


doctor had forbidden it to be brought to her any more. For some bet 
time she had said less about it, in fact the period during which 
she had any reason to expect to see Daylesford’s advertisement 


was over, and she knew it. Still she sometimes asked for the "y 
paper; but discipline was strict at St. Elizabeth’s, and she was aga 
told that Dr. Simonds had forbidden it as seeing it only made her i 
worse. ‘Dr. Simonds is mistaken, he does not understand,’ said +t 
Hester, wearily. eS 
‘He ought to know, Miss—he is a doctor,’ said the nurse, 
shocked at such language. oe 
‘I shall ask him this morning,’ said Hester, on the morning of —_ 
the very day when the Trehernes went with Miss Everilda to the ; ‘ ” 
Kennedys’ garden party. ‘I am better, it won’t do me any harm ’ “ o 
to-day,’ she pleaded, when he had come and she was preferring : a 
her request. He looked at her pale face—how large her eyes ain 
looked now that she was so thin—she had no idea how ill she still 4 
eee scala . deli 
Feel my pulse,’ said she; ‘look at me, and you will see for doct 
yourself how much better I am.’ He saw that she was trying to , 
seem stronger than she was for the sake of carrying her point, * 
while even the energy with which she had said these few words had ‘did 
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been too great a tax on her strength. She saw a denial framing 
itself on his lips and turned her face away and began to weep 
quietly. ‘Send fora copy of the “ Times,” nurse,’ said he. ‘There, 
you shall have your way for once, Miss Langdale. I wish you 
would tell me why you want it, he added, when the woman had 
left them. ‘I am an old man,—you need not mind confiding in 
me—lI might be of service to you, my poor dear child.’ 

‘Yes, you are kind,’ murmured Hester; ‘very kind. It was 
you who made them put my hair where I can see that it is safe.’ 
They both glanced at a shining roll of hair which was tied by a 
ribbon to a nail in the wall by the side of Hester’s little white bed. 
During the worst part of her illness, he had ordered her hair to be 
cut off, and she, who had then been so weak and ill as to be careless 
about preserving her habit of reticence, had said, ‘I must have 
that hair kept. If Godfrey ever sends for me to go back to him, 
he will be vexed with me for letting my hair be cut off!’ 

‘Who is Godfrey, and where is he?’ the doctor had then 
asked, but she had shaken her head in tearful silence. 

‘You are getting a little better,’ said he. ‘ Do you feel the im- 
provement yourself?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ she replied gloomily ; ‘I am not sure that I 
want to be better. Oh, that is so ungrateful!’ she exclaimed, for 
she remembered his constant kindness. ‘ Yes, I feel better—much 
better.’ 

‘Your “ Times ” will be here in a minute,’ said he. *‘ Promise me 
if you do not find what you want in it, not to make yourself ill 
again with crying. That is what makes me so afraid of letting 
you have it. Do try to bear up.’ 

* You do not know what I have to bear up against,’ she answered 
piteously, ‘and it came on me so suddenly too! I hope I shall 
bear it better some day, and I will try to make that day come as 
soon as possible to please you.’ 

The nurse now came with the ‘Times.’ Hester at once 
turned to the second column of the first page, but no sooner did 
she look at it than her eyes fell on the four words for the sight of 
which she had hungered so long. ‘ Hester, you are wrong,’ in large 
letters. She could scarcely believe her senses. It seemed so im- 
possible that those words could really be there. Could it be true, 
and were her days of misery at anend? Then a bright but most 
delicate flush overspread her wan cheeks, and she looked into the 
doctor’s face, her eyes blinded with happy tears. ‘ Look !’ said 
she, and pointed to the words. 

He saw them in a moment, ‘There!’ said he triumphantly ; 
‘didn’t I always tell you you were wrong?’ 
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‘You did,’ she answered gently, ‘ but you did not know what a 
terrible number of reasons I had for thinking myself right. I was 
so wretched when first it happened that I thought I must have 
drowned myself. I don’t know how I escaped that. I don’t know 
how long it is since it happened, for I have been so ill. He went 
away. He was to come back in four days and to write to me 
during the time, and he never wrote and never came, and from 
that day to this, I have never heard one word from him.’ 

‘But,’ said the doctor anxiously, ‘how can you be quite cer- 
tain that this announcement is intended for you ?’ 

‘ Because when I left his house—I felt I ought to leave it—I 
wrote a line to say that I was going, but that supposing there had 
been some unfortunate mistake about his letters and he had 
written, and did not want me to leave him, he was to put a mes- 
sage to me consisting of these four words in the “ Times,” and oh, 
doctor, perhaps they have been in every day for alongtime. You 
have never allowed me to see a paper. I don’t want to say any- 
thing unkind to you, but how could you refuse me that? I might 
have been happy all the time.’ 

‘I did it for the best,’ said he. ‘I was only thinking of your 
health.’ 

‘I know you were,’ said she warmly; ‘but now I must go. I 
must go at once.’ 

‘Impossible! You are not able. It is as much as your life is 
worth to attempt it.’ 

*I must; I will rest when I am there.’ 

‘But how far is it?’ asked Dr. Simonds, for in spite of himself 
he wavered for one moment. 

‘You must not ask that; but it won’t hurt me—it’s not far.’ 

‘I cannot give my consent,’ said he, recovering his firmness. 
‘The risk is much too great; and you must compose yourself and 
not talk any more. I am afraid you will suffer for this; I shall 
have to administer a sedative.’ 

‘How can I compose myself when I have seen that announce- 
ment? Howcan I stay here when I might be with him? Doctor, 
you are kind and good, and you have saved my life I know; but 
now that I am so much better, one word from him will do more 
for me than all the medicine and care in the world.’ 

‘Listen,’ said he, authoritatively. ‘It is absolutely impossible 
for you to leave this place for some days, perhaps not for a 
week.’ 

‘A week,’ she began; but he interrupted her. 

‘Let me finish what I was saying. And you must be absolutely 
quiet.’ 
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‘Quiet! You forget what is in that paper. I must answer it. 
I must see him. You must let me go!’ 

‘In a day or two,’ he said, firmly. 

‘In an hour! Think how many hours of being together have 
already been lost! You forget that he is unhappy too. I should 
be unworthy of his affection if I let him suffer one half hour’s 
unhappiness that I can spare him.’ 

The doctor looked embarrassed. He was a quiet, God-fearing 
man who liked people to be bound by the ordinary rules of Chris- 
tian morality. He could see that she wore no wedding ring ; every 
word she said proved that she was no wife; he shrank back from 
his own desire to offer to do something to help her. How could 
he be the go-between in an affair of that kind? ‘ My dear child,’ 
said he, ‘I pity you from the bottom of my heart; but ought you 
to go back to him? Perhaps God has parted you from him for 
your own true good.’ 

‘If God did that,’ said Hester, humbly, ‘He will guide the 
rest until He shows His will. Let me do what I think best.’ 

‘Well, so far as to-day is concerned, at the very most I can 
only allow you to write to him. Write and say where you are and 
ask him to come perhaps, and I will send your note by my coach- 
man. He can drive there, wherever it is, as you say it is so near, 
and still be back here before I am ready to go. I have other 
patients to see.’ 

The nurse’s eyes seemed to say, ‘ Indeed you have, sir;’ but 
she knew his ways. Hester’s beamed with happiness; that did 
seem such a quick method of communicating with Daylesford ; but 
when the pen was put in her hand she found out how weak she was, 
and at first it seemed as if she would not be able to form a legible 
word. They had given her a sheet of note-paper with the hospital 
address printed on it, so all that she really needed to write was 
‘Godfrey, Iam here; come, and sign her name. That is what 
she did write, but in such trembling characters that she feared it 
would be impossible for him to read it. 

‘Doctor,’ said she, anxiously, ‘I shall have to ask you to be so 
kind as address this for me. I dare not trust my own writing. 
You will keep my secret ?’ 

He bowed, and silently took the pen and wrote, The Hon. 
Godfrey Daylesford, 11 Ambassadors’ Gate. Again he felt that 
there was some story connected with that name; he was sure he 
had heard it before, but could not say when or where. He was a 
very absent and oblivious man ; but Hester did not know it, or she 
would not have lain back on her pillow now with such a happy 
smile on her lips. He bade her farewell for the day, intending at 
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once to send off his man with her note; but in the corridor he was 
waylaid by the house-surgeon, who had been wishing for some time 
that he would deal more expeditiously with that case in Private 
Ward Number 4. A poor man in whom Dr. Simonds had quite 
as much interest as in Hester Langdale when once he was in sight 
of his evident suffering, was anxiously waiting for his visit, and 
an important change had taken place in his symptoms ; so without 
having the least idea what he was doing, the doctor put the note 
in his pocket and hurried to the patient whom he had neglected 
too long. Then he had to see another and yet another. He did 
not remember what he had left undone until more than an hour 
afterwards, when he was descending the hospital steps and saw his 
own coachman. Then he bethought himself of the errand which 
he had promised to entrust to this man. 

‘I have lost more than an hour,’ he thought; ‘ and that un- 
happy girl will be lying there counting every second! Eleven 
Ambassadors’ Gate,’ said he, getting into his carriage as quickly as 
he could. He would deliver the letter with his own hands at Mr, 
Daylesford’s door, and thus do his best to atone for his culpable 
forgetfulness. He soon reached his destination and jumped out 
with professional promptitude. As soon as the footman saw him 
he bowed and said, ‘ Please to walk in, sir; you are expected.’ 

What was this? Had Hester after his departure written 
another letter to say that he would call? But she could not have 
done so, for his going there was a pure accident, and she had no 
reason to expect him to do it. The doctor was bewildered, hope- 
lessly bewildered and undecided, and stood at the door not knowing 
what to do. 

‘Please to walk, in sir; you are expected,’ again said the foot- 
man, and there was so much decision, not to say compulsion in his 
manner, that Dr. Simonds made a few steps forwards and imme- 
diately found the house door shut behind him. Perhaps it would 
not be amiss if he did see this Mr. Daylesford, as he could not only 
put the note into his own hands, but give him an urgent warning 
not to let his patient talk much or think of moving until she was 
actually convalescent. This idea gradually shaped itself, but he 
was not quite sure whether it would not be taking too great a liberty 
if he were to act on it. He meditated on this point as he followed 
the footman through the hall and corridor to the library. ‘ What 
a handsome house,’ thought he. ‘ Mr. Daylesford is rich, that’s very 
certain. It is stupid of me to forget what I have heard about 
him. I don’t think I have ever met him, but I shall know that 
directly I see his face.’ 

Dr. Simonds was not destined to see his face that day; the 
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door operied and Mrs. Mason bustled in, looking very important 
and full of business. ‘ We have been expecting you, sir,’ said she. 
A feeling of expectation seemed to have established itself in 
the mind of everyone in the house. ‘ Mr. Daylesford said you 
would call,’ she added. 

‘I am sure I don’t know how Mr. Daylesford could expect me 
to——’ began Dr. Simonds in ponderous amazement. 

‘No, nor I either,’ interrupted Mrs. Mason. ‘If he wants 
things to go right, he really ought to come himself and get the 
young lady to come, and then things could be arranged as they 
ought to be.’ 

‘Oh, I should oppose that! I could not think of allowing her 
to come here ’ interposed Dr. Simonds. 

‘But I should have thought you would have been very glad 
to have her here, and have some of the responsibility taken off 
you, sir.’ 

‘I am accustomed to responsibility,’ replied Dr. Simonds, in 
his best professional manner and with an admirably haughty bow. 

‘Well, you must be,’ said Mrs. Mason, who was for a minute 
or two considerably impressed by his lofty manner, but the 
remembrance of certain bills enabled her to recover herself quickly, 
and she added, ‘ And then you see the high prices you charge go 
to cover that.’ 

‘I am not aware that my prices are higher than is usual in the 
profession—they are not so high as those of many practitioners.’ 

‘Perhaps not,’ said Mrs. Mason doubtfully ; ‘ but had we not 
better go over the house and settle what is to be done for the 
young lady’s reception? I shall have left Mr. Daylesford’s service 
before she comes, but I should like to do all I can for him.’ 

‘But so little is needed—no great preparations for her 
reception are wanted; I will tell you anything I can think of. 
I should like to see Mr. Daylesford; I must say a word or two to 
him about her if you will kindly let him know I am here.’ 

‘He is not here, sir; I thought I had explained that,’ 
replied the disturbed housekeeper. ‘ Do let us just take a look round 
for you to form an opinion of what will be wanted. You say it 
will be very little. That’s what Mr. Daylesford himself thinks, he 
says the house was put in thorough order a short while since when 
he took it, and all that he now wishes is that you should say what 
is absolutely necessary. He is intending to go abroad for three or 
four months very soon after his marriage, and he and his bride 
will only be here for a fortnight or so before they set off, even if 
they come at all.’ 

Dr. Simonds had heard nothing of this speech but the bit 
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about Mr. Daylesford’s marriage; his joy on hearing this was so 
great that he had thought of nothing else. It was a thousand 
times better than he had dared to hope. ‘Iam heartily glad he 
intends to marry her,’ he said. 

Mrs. Mason was beginning to be impatient. She liked to be 
treated as if she were a person of some importance, and she did not 
care to waste so much time on an old gentleman whose principal 
occupation seemed to be wool-gathering. ‘ Are you intending to 
examine into the state of the house or not, if you please, sir?’ 
said she. 

‘I presume that you mean from a sanitary point of view ?’ 

‘ Yes, that is one thing that has to be seen to, but then there’s 
a suite of rooms upstairs that has to be re-decorated.’ 

‘I don’t see what I have to do with decoration,’ observed 
Dr. Simonds, who was more and more at a loss to understand her. 
‘Madam, it has struck me ever since I came in, that we were more 
or less at cross purposes, and excuse me, my time is valuable.’ 

‘That’s what I have been thinking, sir. Before more time is 
wasted, may I ask if you are Mr. Waddilove, the upholsterer and 
decorator? My master told me that I was to expect him this 
afternoon, about doing up the suite of rooms upstairs, and to see 
what more was needful.’ 

‘Doing up a suite of rooms—decorations! I am a doctor, 
madam, and I came here about an announcement, which as I am 
informed was put in the “ Times ” newspaper by Mr. Daylesford. I 
must know where he is to be found—I must be able to take back 
some message to the lady to whom it was addressed! I have a 
note for him ; how am I to send it?’ 

‘I beg your pardon, sir. Mr. Daylesford is at present at the 
family’s country seat. A letter will be sure to find him if you 
direct it to him at the Castle. Berkhampstead Castle, sir.’ 

Dr. Simonds started and turned a shade or two paler. Now 
he knew who Mr. Daylesford was. He had heard his name more 
than once, some months ago, and never without much bitter 
comment. That was when Mrs. Simonds was most enraged 
against Zeph. Latterly all mention of her had been avoided as 
stirring up thoughts full of nothing but sorrow and pain, and in 
the whirl of professional life, Daylesford’s name had slipped out of 
the keeping of the doctor’s memory. All that he had retained was 
that there was some man of fashion who had, as his wife maintained, 
turned Zeph’s head by his unmeaning attentions, But the name 
of Berkhampstead brought everything back to his mind, and 
brought a dread of new sorrow as well. Up to the moment when the 
housekeeper uttered that name, the doctor had not felt the smallest 
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shade of doubt that Daylesford’s undivided love was Hester’s. How 
could he have had any anxiety on that point? How could any 
honest man have any? Had not the doctor seen an announcement 
in that day’s ‘ Times,’ put in by Daylesford himself, which accord- 
ing to agreement with Hester was not to appear unless he still 
loved and wished to be reunited to her? How could a man who 
had let that advertisement be printed, be about to marry anyone 
but the woman to whom it was addressed? Now the doctor’s heart 
was filled with an acute sense of danger and alarm. Zeph 
Treherne was, as he believed, at Berkhampstead Castle, Daylesford 
was there also. A marriage between these two would break 
the hearts of two far nobler creatures than themselves, and judging 
by the course of events in this wicked world, that seemed precisely 
the reason why such a marriage should take place. 

‘Shall I write down Mr. Daylesford’s address for you, sir?’ 
inquired Mrs. Mason, for he seemed quite indifferent to her 
presence, and was simply standing in a state of bewildered dis- 
quietude. 

She recalled him to his senses, and he said, ‘Oh no, there is no 
fear of my forgetting it ;’ and then, fumbling with his hat, and with 
a faint hope that she might contradict him, but more than all with 
a conviction that it was his bounden duty to obtain certainty, he 
added, ‘ Berkhampstead Castle, you said. Is not that where Mr. 
and Mrs. Treherne and some of their family have been staying ? ’ 

‘They are staying there now, sir. It is the oldest Miss 
Treherne, you know, whom Mr. Daylesfordis going to marry. It is 
quite a recent engagement. We only heard of it this morning.’ 

‘But is it really an engagement? Do you know for a fact that 
he is going to marry her, or are you merely supposing he intends 
it because he has been paying her some attention ?’ 

‘ Well, I do think it begins to look uncommonly like a marriage 
when my master writes himself to tell me that he is going to be 
married, and that Mr. Waddilove will call to make some arrange- 
ments for the reception of his bride. None of us know the lady, I 
think I understood you to say you did ?’ and she fixed a piercingly 
interrogative eye on the doctor. 

‘What is your Mr. Daylesford’s Christian name, madam ?’ asked 
the doctor, ignoring her curiosity entirely, for a sudden thought 
had come into his mind which had set his heart beating with 
renewed hope ; there must be two brothers. 

‘His name is Godfrey ; Mr. Godfrey Daylesford ; and he might be 
lord Berkhampstead if he would but consent to assume the title ; 
and the young lady is said to be of good family too, and one of the 
most , 
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‘Don’t speak of her!’ exclaimed the doctor with loathing. 
‘Good morning, madam,’ and he began to hurry out of the 
room. 

‘You think you can manage to recollect the address I gave 
you ?’ inquired Mrs. Mason, for to her mind he did not seem 
competent to put his own hat on his head. ‘ You won’t forget 
Berkhampstead Castle ?’ 

‘Not till my dying day! 


b 


said he between his teeth, and thus 


left the house. But what washe todo? His spirit quailed when 
he thought of what lay before him. He would have to break this 
terrible news to the poor girl whom he had left lying at the 
hospital, supremely happy because the man she loved was still true 
to her, and having taken from her the only thing in the world for 
which she cared to live, he would have to go home and blight the 
existence of his best-beloved son. 


(To be continued.) 
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Babylon: A Romance. 
In all Shades. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 

The Devil’s Die. | This Mortal Coil. 

The Tents of Shem. [Shortly. 

Architectural Styles, A Hand- 
book of. Translated from the German 
of A. RoSENGARTEN, by W. CoLLett- 
Sanpars. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 
639 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Arnold.—Bird Life in England, 


By Epwin Lester ARNOLD, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


Art (The) of Amusing: A Col- 
lection of Graceful Arts, Games, Tricks, 
Puzzles, and Charades, By Frank 
BEtLew. With 300 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, cloth extra, 4s: 6d. 
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Artemus Ward: 


Artemus Ward’s Works: The Works | 
of CHARLES FARRER Browne, better | 


known as ARTEMUS WARD. With 
Portrait and Facsimile. Crown &vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


The Genial Showman: Life and Ad- | 


ventures of Artemus Ward. By 
Epwarp P, Hineston. With a 


Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 38. 64. 


Ashton (John), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
A History of the Chap-Books of the 

Eighteenth Century. With nearly 
400 Illustrations, engraved in fac- 
simile of the originals. 

Social Life in the Reign of Queen 
Anne. From Original Sources. With 
nearly 100 Illustrations. 

Humour, Wit, and Satire of the 
Seventeenth Century. Withnearly 
too Illustrations. 

English Caricature and Satire on 
Napoleon the First. With 115 II- 
lustrations. 

Modern Street Ballads. 
Illustrations, 


With 57 


Bacteria.—_A Synopsis of the 
Bacteria and Yeast Fungi and Allied | 


Species. By W. B. Grove, B.A. With 

8&7 Illusts. Crown Svo, cl. extra, 3s. 6d. 
Banxers, A Handbook of Lon- 
don; together with Lists of Bankers 
from 1677. By F. G. Hitton Price. 
Crown $Svo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


and Significations. 
revised. Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 7s. 6d. 

Curiosities of Puritan Nomencla- 
ture. Second Edition. Crown &vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 





Beaconsfield, Lord: A Biogra- 
phy. By T. P. O'Connor, M.P. Sixth 
Edition, with a New Preface. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

Beauchamp. — Grantley 


Grange: A Novel. By SHELSLEY 
BEAUCHAMP. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s, 





Beautiful Pictures by British 
Artists: A Gathering of Favourites 
from our Picture Galleries. All en- 
graved on Steel in the highest style ot 
Art. Edited, with Notices of the 
Artists, by SypNey ARmyTaGE, M.A. 
Imperial 4to, cloth extra, gilt and gilt 
edges, 21s, 


Bardsley(Rev.C.W.),Works by: | 
English Surnames: Their Sources | 
Third Edition, | 





| Bechstein.— As Pretty as 


Seven, and other German Stories. 
Collected by Lupwia BECHSTEIN, 
With Additional Tales by the Brothers 
Grimm, and 100 IIlusts, - RICHTER. 
Small 4to, green and gold, 6s. 64.; 
gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
Beerbohm. — Wanderings in 
Patagonia; or, Life among the Ostrich 
Hunters. By JuLtus BEERBOHM. With 
lllusts, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Belgravia for 1889.—One 
Shilling Monthly.—A New Serial Story, 
entitled Passion’s Slave, by Ricnarp 
AsuE Kina, Author of ‘The Wearing 
of the Green,” “A Drawn Game,” &c., 
began in the JANuary Number, and 

will be continued through the year. 

*.* Bound Volumes from the beginning 

kept in stock, cloth extra, gilt edges, Ts. 6d. 

each; Cases for Binding Vols., 28. each. 

Belgravia Holiday Number, 
published Annually in Jury; and Bel- 
gravia Annual, published Annually in 
NovEMBER. Each Complete in itself. 
Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 1s. each. 

Bennett (W.C.,LL.D.),Works by: 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. each. 


A Ballad History of England. 
Songs for Sailors. 


| Besant (Walter) ‘and James 


Rice, Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illust. 
bds., 2s. each; cl. limp, 2s. 6d, each. 

Ready-Money Mortiboy. 

My Little Girl. 

With Harp and Crown. 

This Son of Vulcan. 

The Golden Butterfly. 

The Monks of Thelema. 

By Celia’s Arbour. 

The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

The Seamy Side. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft, &c. 

’Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay, &c. 

The Ten Years’ Tenant, &c. 


Besant (Walter), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. each ; 
post $vo, illust. boards, 2s. each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men: 
An Impossible Story. With Illustra- 
tions by FrepD. BARNARD. 

The Captains’ Room, &c. With 
Frontispiece by E. J. WHEELER. 

Allin a Garden Fair. With 6 Illus- 
trations by Harry Furniss. 

Dorothy Forster. With Frontispiece 
by CHARLES GREEN. 

Uncle Jack, and other Stories. 

Children of Gibeon. 

The World Went Very Well Then 
With Illustrations by A, Forestier. 
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Besant (WALTER), continued— 
Herr Paulus: His Rise, his Great- 
ness, and his Fall. Witha New 
PREFACE. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 
For Faith and Freedom. With 
Illustrations by A. Forestier and F, 
Wappy. Cheaper Edition, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

To Call her Mine, &c. With Nine 
Illustrations by A. Forestier. Cr. 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The Bell of St. Paul’s. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo, (Shortly. 

Fifty Years Ago. With 137 full-page 
Plates and Woodcuts. Demy &vo, 
cloth extra, 16s, 

The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies. 

With Photograph Portrait. Second 

Edition. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The Art of Fiction. Demy 8vo, Is. 


New Library Edition of 
Besant and Rice’s Novels. 
The whole 12 Volumes, printed from 
new type on a large crown 8vo page, 
and handsomely bound in cloth, are now 
ready, price Six Shillings each. 
. Ready-Money Mortiboy. With 
Etched Portrait of James RIceE. 
. My Little Girl. 
With Harp and Crown. 
- This Son of Vulcan. 
- The Golden Butterfly. With Etched 
Portrait of WALTER BESANT. 
- The Monks of Theiema. 
. By Celia’s Arbour. 
. The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
9. The Seamy Side. 
10. The Case of Mr. Lucraft, &c. 
11.’Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay, &c. 
12. The Ten Years’ Tenant, &c. 


Betham-Edwards (M.), Novels: 


Felicia. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; 
post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 
Kitty. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s, 


Bewick (Thomas) and _ his 
Pupils. By Austin Dosson. With 95 
Illusts. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


7 


3. 
5 
6 
7 
8 


Blackburn’s (Henry) Art Hand- 

books. 

Academy Notes, separate years, from 
1875 to 1887, and 1889, each ls. 

Academy Notes, 1890. With nu- 
merous IIlustrations. 18. [Preparing. 

Academy Notes, 1875-79. Complete 
in One Volume, with about 500 Fac- 
simile Illustrations. Cloth limp, 6s. 

Academy Notes, 1880-84. Complete 
in One Volume, with about 700 Fac- 
simile Illustrations. Cloth limp, 6s. 

Academy Notes, 1885-89. Complete 
in One Vol., with about 600 Illustra- 
tions. Cloth limp, 7s. 6d, (Only a 
few Copies for Sale.) 








BLACKBURN (HENRY), continued— 
Grosvenor Notes, 1877. 6d. 
Grosvenor Notes, separate years, from 
1878 to 1889, each ls. 

Grosvenor Notes, 1890. With nu- 
merous Illusts. 1s. (Preparing. 

Grosvenor Notes, Vol. I., 1877-82. 
With upwards of 300 Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 6s. 

Grosvenor Notes, Vol, II., 1883-87. 
With upwards of 300 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 6s. 

The New Gallery, 1888. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. 1s. 

The New Gallery, 1889. With numer- 
ous Illustrations. 1s. 

The English Pictures at the National 
Gallery. 114 Illustrations. 1s. 

The Old Masters at the National 
Gallery. 128 Illustrations. 1s. 6d. 

A Complete Illustrated Catalogue 
to the National Gallery. With 
Notes by H. Briacksurn, and 242 
Illusts. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 3s. 


The Paris Salon, 1890. With 300 Fac- 
simile Sketches. 3s, (Preparing. 


Blake (William): Etchings from 
his Works. By W. B. Scott. With 
descriptive Text. Folio, half-bound 
boards, India Proofs, 21s. 


Blind.—The Ascent of Man: 
APoem. By MATHILDE BLIND. Crown 
8vo, printed on hand-made paper, 
cloth extra, 5s. 


Bourne (H. R. Fox), Works by : 
English Merchants: Memoirs in II- 
lustration of the Progress of British 
Commerce. With numerous I]lustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
English Newspapers: Chapters in 
the History of Journalism. Two 
Vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 25s. 





| Bowers (G.) Hunting Sketches: 


Oblong 4to, half-bound boards, 21s. each. 
Canters in Crampshire. 

Leaves from a Hunting Journal 

Coloured in facsimile of the originals. 


Boyle (Frederick), Works by: 
| Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38.64. each; post 


8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Camp Notes: Stories of Sport and 
Adventure in Asia, Africa, America. 
Savage Life: Adventures of a Globe- 
Trotter. 
Chronicles of No-Man’s 
Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 


Land. 
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Brand'sObservations on Popu- 
lar Antiquities, chiefly Illustrating 
the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, 
Ceremonies, and Superstitions. With 
the Additions of Sir Henry EL ts. 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 78. 6d. 


Bret Harte, Works by: 
Linrary Epitron, Complete in Five 
Vols., cr. Svo, cl.extra, 6s. each. 
Bret Harte’s Collected Works: 
Liprary Eptition. Atranged and 

Revised by the Author. 

Vol. I. Comprkrre POorTICAL AND 
Dramatic Works. With Steel Por- 
trait, and Introduction by Author. 

Vol. Il. Eartirr Parrrs—Luck oF 
RoartnGc Camp,and other Sketches 
—Bonemian Papers — SPANISH 
AND AMBRICAN LEGENDS. 

Vol. Ill. TaLes oF THE ARGONAUTS 
—EASTERN SKETCHES. 

Vol. IV. Gaprret Conroy. 

Vol. V. Stories — CONDENSED 
Nove.Ls. «c 

The Select Works of Bret Harte, in 
Prose and Poetry. With Introduc- 
tory Es by J. M. BeLiew, Portrait 
of the Author, and so Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cicth extra, 7s. 6d. 

ret Harte’s Complete Poetical 
Works. Author’s Copyright Edition, 
Printed on hand-made paper and 
bound in buckram. Cr, 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

The Queen of the Pirate Isle. With 
28 origina! Drawings by Kate 
Grrenaw sy, Reproduced in Colours 
by Epmu~» Fvans. Sm. gto, bds., 5s. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 

Gabriel Conroy. 

An Heiress of Red Dog, Xc. 

The Luck cf Roaring Camp, and 
other Sketches. 

Californian Stories (including THe 
Twins OF ‘Tasie Mountain, JEFF 
Briccs’s Lover Story, &c.) 

Post 8vo, i lustrated boards, 2s, each; 

cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 

Flip. Marujc. 

A Phyllis of the Sierras. 

A Waif of the Plains. [ Shortly, 
Feap. 8vo, picture cover, 1s. each, 

The Twins of Table Mountain. 

Jef? Briggs’s Love Story. 


Brewer (Rev. Dr.), Works by : 
The Reader's Handbookof Allusions, 
References, Plots, and Stories. 
Twelfth Thousand, With Appendix, 
containing a COMPLETE ENGLISH 
BrisitioGRaPHy. Cr, §vo, cloth 7s, 6d, 


Brewer (Rev. Dr.), continued— 

Authors and their Works, with the 
Dates: Being the Appendices to 
“The Reader's Handbook,” separ- 
ately printed. Cr, 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra 7s. 6d. 


Brewster(SirDavid),Works by: 
Post Svo, cloth extra, 48. 6d. each. 

More Worlds than One: The Creed 
of the Philosopher and the Hope of 
the Christian. With Plates. 

The Martyrs of Science: Lives ot 
GALILEO, Tycuo Braue, and Kep- 
LER. With Portraits, 

Letters on Natural Magic. A New 
Edition, with numerous Illustrations, 
and Chapters on the Being and 
Faculties of Man, and Additional 
Phenomena of Natural Magic, by 
J. A. Smirx. 


Brillat-Savarin.—Gastronomy 
asa Fine Art. By Brivvat-Savarin. 
Translated by R. E. ANDERSON, M.A. 
Post Svo, printed on laid-paper and 
half-bound, 2s. 


Brydges. — Uncle Sam at 
Home. By HArotp Brypces. Post 
Svo, illust. boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Buchanan's (Robert) Works: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 

Bailads of Life, Love, and Humour. 
With a Frontispiece by ARTHUR 
HUGHES. 

Selected Poems of Robert Buchanan. 
With a Frontispiece by T. Dauztet. 

The Earthquake; or, Six Days and 
a Sabbath. 

The City of Dream: An Epic Poem. 
With Two Illusts. by P. Macnas. 
Second Edition. 


Robert Buchanan’sComplete Poet:?- 
cal Works. With Steel-plate Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. each. 

The Shadow of the Sword. 

A Child of Nature. With a Frontis- 
piece. 

Ged and the Man. With Illustrations 
by Frep. BARNARD. 

The Martyrdom of Madeline. With 
Frontispiece by A. W. Cooper. 

Love Me for Ever. With a Frontis- 
piece by P. Macnas. 

Annan Water. | The New Abelard. 

Foxglove Manor. 

Matt: A Story of a Caravan, 

The Master of the Mine. 

The Heir of Linne. 


Rachel Dene: A Romance. 


Two 
Vols., crown 8vo. 


(Shortly. 
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Burton (Captain).—The Book 
of the Sword: Being a History of the 
Sword and its Use in all Countries, 
from the Earliest Times, By RicHarp 
F, Burton. With over 400 Illustra- 
tions. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 32s. 


Burton (Robert): 


The Anatomy of Melancholy. A 
New Edition, complete, corrected 
and enriched by Translations of the 
Classical Extracts, Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d. 

Melancholy Anatomised: Being an 
Abridgment, for popular use, of Bur- 
ton’s ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY, 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Caine (T. Hall), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33. 6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28, each. 
The Shadow of a Crime. 

A Son of Hagar. 


The Deemster: A Romance of the 
Isle of Man. 


Cameron (Commander). — 
The Cruise of the “Black Prince” 
Privateer. By V. Loverr Cameron, 
R.N.,C.B. With Two Illustrations by 
P. Macnas. Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 5s.; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28, 


Cameron (Mrs. H. Lovett), 
Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Juliet’s Guardian. | Deceivers Ever. 


Carlyle (Thomas) : 


On the Choice of Books. By THomas 
CartyLe. With a Life of the Author 
by R. H. SHepHerp. New and Re- 
vised Edition, post 8vo, cloth extra, 
Illustrated, 1s. 6d. 

The Correspondence of Thomas 
Carlyle and Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
1834 to 1572. 


Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 24s, 


Chapman's (George) Works: 


Vol. I. contains the Plays complete, | 


including the doubttul ones. Vol. II., 
the Poems and Minor Translations, 
with an Introductory Essay by ALGER- 
NON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Vol, IIL, 
the Translations of the Iliad and Odys- 
sey. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 18s.; or separately, 63. each. 





Edited by CHARLEs | 
Exiot Norton. With Portraits. Two | 


Chatto & Jackson.—A Treatise 
on Wood Engraving, Historical and 
Practical. By Wm. Anprew CuaTTo 
and eo Jackson. With an Addi- 
tional Chapter by Henry G. Boun; 
and 450 fine Illustrations. A Reprint 
of the last Revised Edition, Large 
4to, half-bound, 28s. 


Chaucer: 
Chaucer for Children: A Golden 
Key. By Mrs. H.R. Haweis. With 
Eight Coloured Pictures and nu- 
merous Woodcuts by the Author. 
New Ed., small 4to, cloth extra, 68. 
Chaucer for Schools. By Mrs. H. R. 
Hawets. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 23.61. 
Clodd.— Myths and Dreams. 
By Epwarp Copp, F.R.A.S., Author 
of “The Story of Creation,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Cobban.—The Cure of Souls: 
A Story. By J. Macraren Cosean. 
Post 8vo, illustrated beards, 23. 


Coleman.—Players and Play- 
wrights | have Known. By Joun 
CoLeMaN, Two Vols,, demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 24s. 


Collins (Churton).—A Mono- 
graph on Dean Swift. By J. Cuur- 
TON Co.Luins. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
8s. [Shortly. 


Collins (C. Allston).—The Bar 
Sinister: A Story. By C. ALtiston 
Couns. Post 8vo, illustrated bds.,2s. 





Collins (Mortimer), Novels by : 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38.€d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Sweet Anne Page. 
Transmigration. 
From Midnight to Midnight. 


A Fight with Fortune. 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Collins (Mortimer & Francés), 
Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. each; post 
8vo, iliustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play Me False. 


Post 8vo, 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 
Sweet and Twenty. 
Frances. 


28. each. 
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Collins (Wilkie), Novels by: | Conway (Moncure D.), Works 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; | 


post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each ; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Antonina. Illust, by SirJoHNGILBERT. 
Basil. Illustrated by Sir Jonn GIL- 
BERT and J MAHONEY. 


Hide and Seek. Iilustrated by Sir 
Joun G1LBert and J. MAHONEY. 


The Dead Secret. Illustrated by Sir 


Joun GILBERT. 
Queen of Hearts, 
Joun GILBERT. 
My Miscellanies. With a Steel-plate 

Portrait of WILKIE CoLLIns. 

The Woman in White. With Illus- 
trations by Sir JoHn GILBERT and 
F. A. FRASER. 

The Moonstone. With Illustrations 
by G. Du Maurterand F. A. FRASER. 

Man and Wife. 

Poor Miss Finch. Illustrated by 

Du Maurier and EDWARD 
HUGHES. 

Miss or Mrs.? With Illustrations by 
S. L. Firpes and Henry Woops. 
The New Magdalen. 

G.Du Maurierand C.S.REINHARDT. 

The Frozen Deep. _ Illustrated by 

G. Du Maurier and J. MaHoney. 


Illustrated by Sir 





Illust. by W. SMALL. 


Illustrated by | 


by: 

Demonology and Devil-Lore. Third 
Edition. Iwo Vols., royal 8vo, with 
65 lllustrations, 28s. 

A Necklace of Stories. 
by W. J. HENnEssy. 
cloth extra, 6s. 

Pine and Palm: A Novel. Cheaper 
Ed. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s.[Shortly. 

Cook (Dutton), Novels by: 

Leo. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Paul Foster’s Daughter. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 


Copyright. —A Handbook of 
English and Foreign Copyright In 
Literary and Dramatic Works. By 
SIDNEY JERROLD. Post 8vo, cl., 2s. 6d, 


Cornwall.—Popular Romances 
of the West of England; or, The 
Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions 
of Old Cornwall, Collected and Edited 
by Rospert Hunt, F.R.S. New and 
Revised Edition, with Additions, and 
Two Steel-plate Illustrations by 
GEoRGE CRUIKSHANK. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Illustrated 
Square 8vo, 


| Craddock.— The Prophet of 


The Law and the Lady. Illustrated | 


by S. L. Fitpes and SyDNEY HALL. 
The Two Destinies. 
The Haunted Hotel. 
ARTHUR HopPkKINS. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel’s Daughter. 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Science: A Story ot the 
Present Time. 
“I Say No.” 
The Evil Genius. 
Little Novels. 


Illustrated by 


The Legacy of Cain. Cheap Edition. | 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





Colman’s Humorous Works: | 


“Broad Grins,” ‘ My Nightgown and 
Slippers,” and other Humorous Works, 
Prose and Poetical, of GEorGE CoL- 
MAN. With Life by G. B. BucksTONE, 
and Frontispiece by HoGartH. Crown 
8vo cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Colquhoun.—Every Inch a Sol- 


dier: A Novel. By M, J. CorqunHoun. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 





Convalescent Cookery: A 
Family Handbook. By CATHERINE 
Ryan. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 





the Great Smoky Mountains. 
CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. Post 
8vo illust, bds., 2s. cloth limp, 2s, 6d, 


Cruikshank (George) : 

The Comic Almanack. Complete in 
Two Serres: The First from 1835 
to 1843; the Seconp from 1844 to 
1853. A Gathering of the Best 
Humour of TuHackEray, Hoop, May- 
HEW, ALBERT SMITH, A’BECKETT, 
RoBert BrouGnu, &c. With 2,000 
Woodcuts and Steel Engravings by 
CruiksHank, Hine, LANDELLs, &c, 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, two very thick 
volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 

The Life of George Cruikshank. By 
BLANCHARD pom Author of 
“The Life of Napoleon III.,” &c. 
With 84 Illustrations. New and 
Cheaper Edition, enlarged, with Ad- 
ditional Plates, and a very carefully 
compiled Bibliography. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 


Cumming(C. F. Gordon),Works 


By 


by: 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. each. 
In the Hebrides. With Autotype Fac- 
simile and numerous full-page Illusts. 
Inthe Himalayas and on the Indian 
Plains. With numerous Illusts, 


With a 


Via Cornwall to Egypt. 
Demy 


Photogravure Frontispiece, 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
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Cussans.—Handbook of Her- 
aldry; with Instructions for Tracing 
Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient 
MSS., &c. By JoHN E. CussANs. 
Entirely New and Revised Edition, 
illustrated with over 400 Woodcuts 
and Coloured Plates, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Cyples.—Hearts of Gold: A 
Novel. By Witt1aMCypLes, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Daniel. — Merrie England in 
the Olden Time. By GEorGE DANIEL. 
With Illustrations by Rost, Cruik- 
SHANK. Crown &vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Daudet.—The Evangelist; or, 
Port Salvation. By ALPHONSE 
Daupet. Translated by C. Harry 
MELTZER. With Portrait of the 
Author. Crown &8vo, cloth extra, 


3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 





Davenant.—Hints for Parents 
on the Choice of a Profession or 
Trade for their Sons. By Francis 
DAVENANT, M.A. Post 8vo, 1s.; cloth 

_limp, 1s, 6d. 


Davies (Dr. N. E.), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, Is. each; cloth limp, 
1s. 6d. each. 
One Thousand Medical Maxims. 
Nursery Hints: A Mother’s Guide. 
Foods for the Fat: A Treatise on Cor- 
pulency, and a Dietary for its Cure. 


Aids to Long Life. 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Davies’ (Sir John) Complete 
Poetical Works, including Psalms I. 
to L. in Verse, and other hitherto Un- 
published MSS., for the first time 
Collected and Edited, with Memorial- 
Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. 
A. B. Grosart, D.D. Two Vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 12s. 





Crown 8vo, 2s. ; 


tures, Humorous and Otherwise, ot 
Judge Joun Doe, Tourist; CepHAs PEp- 
PERELL, Capitalist; Colonel Gorre, 
and others, in their Excursion over 
Prairie and Mountain. By W 
Murray. With 140 Illusts. in colours. 
Small sto, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


De Maistre.—-A Journey Round 
My Room. By XAviER DE MAISTRE. 


Translated by Henry ATTWELL. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d 


De Mille.—A Castle in Spain: | 


A Novel. By James De MILE, With 
a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s, 64.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Derwent (Leith), Novels by: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Dickens (Charles), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Sketches by Boz. | Nicholas Nickleby 

Pickwick Papers. | Oliver Twist. 


| Our Lady of Tears. | Circe’s Lovers. 


The Speeches of Charles Dickens, 
1841-1870. With a New Bibliography, 
revised and enlarged. Edited and 
Prefaced by RicHArD HERNE SHEP- 
HERD. Cr, 8vo, cloth extra, 68.—Also 
a SMALLER EDITION, in the Mayfair 
Library. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

About England with Dickens. By 
ALFRED RIMMER. With 57 Illustra- 
tions by C. A. VANDERHOOF, ALFRED 
RimMER, and others, Sq. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 


Dictionaries: 


A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic. By the 
Rev. E. C. Brewer, LL.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Reader’s Handbook of Allu- 
sions, References, Plots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. E. C. BREwEr, 
LL.D. With an Appendix, contain- 
ing a Complete English Biblicgraphy. 
Eleventh Thousand, Crown 8vo, 
1,400 pages, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Authors and their Works, with the 
Dates. Being the Appendices to 
“The Reader’s Handbook,” sepa- 
rately printed. By the Rev. Dr. 
BREWER. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

A Dictionary of the Drama: Being 
a comprehensive Guide to the Plays, 
a and Playhouses 
of the United Kingdom and America, 
from the Earliest to the Present 
Times. By W. DavENPoRT ADAMS. 
A thick volume, crown 8vo, half- 
bound, 12s. 6d. [/n preparation, 

Familiar Short Sayings of Great 
Men. With Historical and Explana- 
tory Notes. By Samuert A. BENT, 
M.A. Fifth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Cr, 8vo,cloth extra,7s.6d. 

The Slang Dictionary: Etymological, 
Historical, and Anecdotal. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 6d. 

Women of the Day: A Biographica 
Dictionary. ByFRances Hays. Cr. 
8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dic- 
tionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out- 
of-the-Way Matters. By Exviezer 
Epwarps. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 


7s. 6d, 








8 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Diderot.—T he Paradox of Act- 


ing. Translated, with Annotations, 
from Diderot’s “‘Le Paradoxe sur le 
Comédien, by WatteR HERRIES 
Pottock. With a Pretace by HENRY 
Irnvinc. Cr. 8vo, in parchment, 4s. 6d. 


Dobson (W. T.), Works by : 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 
and Frolics. 
Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentri- 
cities. 
Conovan (Dick), Detective 
Stories by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
The Man-hunter: Stories from the 
Note-book of a Detective. 
Caught at Last! 


Drama, A Dictionary of the. 
Being a comprehensive Guide to the 
Plays, Playwrights, Players, and Play- 
houses of the United Kingdom and 
America, from the Earliest to the Pre- 
sent Times. By W. Davenport 
Apams. (Uniform with Brewer’s 


“Reader’s Handbook.”) Crown 8vo, 
half-bound, 12s. 6d. 


Dramatists, The Old. Cr. 8vo, 


cl. ex., Vignette Portraits, 6s. per Vol. 
Ben Jonson’s Works. With Notes 
Critical and Explanatory, and a Bio- 
graphical Memoir by Wo. GIFrFrorp. 
Edit. by Col. CUNNINGHAM, 3 Vols. 
Chapman’s Works. Complete in 
Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the 
Plays complete, including doubtful 
ones; Vol, II., Poems and Minor 
Translations, with IntroductoryEssay 
by A.C.SwinsurnE; Vol. III., Trans- 
lations of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
Marlowe’s Works. Including his 
Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introduction, by Col. CunNING- 
HAM. One Vol. 
Massinger’s Plays. From the Text of 
WituiaM GirForpD. Edited by Col. 
CUNNINGHAM. One Vol. 


Dyer. —The Folk-Lore of 
Plants. By Rev. T. F. TuisELTon 
— M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 

Ss. 


Edgcumbe. — Zephyrus: A 
Holiday in Brazil and on the River 


Plate. By E. R. PEArce EpGcumsBe, 
With 41 lusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 5s. 


Eggleston.—Roxy: A Novel. By 
Epwarp EGGLEsTOoNn. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 2s. 











Early English Poets. Edited, 
with Introductions and Annotations, 
by Rev. A. B.Grosart, D.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 6s. per Volume. 

Fletcher’s (Giles, B.D.) Complete 
Poems. One Vol. 

Davies’ (Sir John) Complete 
Poetical Works. Two Vols. 

Herrick’s (Robert) Complete Col- 
lected Poems. Three Vols. 

Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Complete 
Poetical Works. Three Vols. 


Edwardes (Mrs. A.), Novels by: 
A Point of Honour. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 
Archie Lovell. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Emanuel.—On Diamonds and 
Precious Stones: their History, Value, 
and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By Harry 
EMANUEL, F.R.G.S. With numerous 
Illustrations, tinted and plain. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 


Ewald (Alex. Charles, F.S.A.), 


Works by: 

The Life and Times of Prince 
Charles Stuart, Count of Albany, 
commonly called the Young Pre- 
tender. From the State Papers and 
other Sources. New and Cheaper 
Editicn, with a Portrait, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Stories from the State Papers. 
With an Autotype Facsimile. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Englishman’s House, The: A 
Practical Guide to all interested in 
Selecting or Building a House; with 
full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. 
By C.J. RicHarpson, Fourth Edition. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and nearly 
600 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d. 


Eyes, Our: How to Preserve 
Them from Infancy to Old Age. B 
Joun BrowninG,F.R.A.S.,&c. Seventh 
Edition (Twelfth Thousand). With 
70 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


Familiar Short Sayings of 
Great Men. By SAmMuEL ARTHUR 
Bent, A.M. Fifth Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 7s. 6d. 


Farrer (James Anson), Works 
by: 
Military Manners and Customs. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
War: Three Essays, Reprinted from 
“Military Manners,” Crown 8vo, 
1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
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Faraday (Michael), Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. each. 
The Chemical History of a Candle: 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Audience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by Wi1LL1aM Crookes, F.C.S. 
With numerous I]lustrations. 
On the Various Forces of Nature, 


and their Relations to each other: | 


Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Audience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by W1LL1AM Crookes, F.C.S, 
With numerous Illustrations. 


Fin. Bec.—The Cupboard 


Papers: Observations on the Art of 


Living and Dining. By Fin-Bec. Post | 


8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
Fireworks, The Complete Art 


of Making; or, The Pyrotechnist’s 
Treasury. By THomAs KEenTIsH. With 
267 Illustrations. A New Edition, Re- 
vised throughout and greatly Enlar; ged. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Fitzgeraid (Percy), Works by: 
The World Behind the Scenes. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
Little Essays: Passages from 
Letters of CHARLES Lams, 

8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

A Day’s Tour: A Journey through 
France and Belgium. With Sketches 
in facsimile of the Original Draw- 
ings. Crown 4to picture cover, ls. 

Fatal Zero: A Homburg Diary, Cr. 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


the 
Post 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Sella Donna. | Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 
Seventy-five Brooke Street 
Polly. | The Lady of Brantome. 

Fletcher's (Giles, B.D.) Com. 
plete Poems: Christ’s Victorie in 

Heaven, Christ’s Victorie on Earth, 

Christ's Triumph over Death, _ 

Minor Poems. With Memorial-Int: 

duction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 

Grosart, D.D. Cr. 8vo, cloth bds., 6s. 


Fonblanque.—Filthy Lucre: A 
Novel. By ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Frederic. — Seth’s Brother's 
Wife: A Novel. By Harotp FrepDErICc. 
Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


French Literature, History of. 
Henry Van Laun. Complete in 
py Sg demy &vo, cl. bds., 78. 6d. each. 





Francillon (R. e-), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. each. 

| A Real Queen. 


One by One. 
Queen Cophetua. 


Olympia. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 

Esther’s Glove. Fcap. 8vo, ls. 

King or Knave: A Novel, Cheaper 
Edition. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 

Romances of the Law. Frontispiece 
by D. H. FRISTON Ne Cr. 8vo, cl, ex., 68. 





Frenzeny.—Fifty Years on the 
Trail: The Adventures of Joun Y. 
NELSON, Scout, Guide,and Interpreter, 
in the Wild West. By HarrInGToNn 
O’REILLy. With over roo Illustrations 
by Paut FrENZENyY. Crown 8vo,picture 
cover, 2s. 6d.; cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 





| Frere.—Pandurang Hari; or, 


Memoirs of a Hindoo. With a Preface 
by Sir H. BarTLE Frere, G.C.S.L, &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. ‘6d. 

Friswell. —Oneof Two: A Novel. 
By Hain FrisweEtt. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 


Frost (Thomas), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. 
The Lives of the Conjurers. 

Old Showmen and Old London Fairs. 


Fry’s (Herbert) Royal Guide 
to the London Charities, 1888-9. 
Showing their Name, Date of Founda- 
tion, Objects, Income, Officials, &c. 
Edited byJounLane. Published An- 
nually. Crown Svo, cloth, 1s. $d. 


Gardening Books: 
Post 8vo, 1s. each; cl. limp, 1s. 64. each. 

A Year’s Work in Garden and Green- 
house: Practical Advice to Amateur 
Gardeners as to the Management of 
the Flower,Fruit, and Frame Garden, 
By GreorGce GLENNY. 

Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants we 
Grow, and How we Cook Them, 
By Tom JERROLD. 

Household Horticulture: A Gossip 
about Flowers, By Tom and JANE 
JERROLD. Illustrated. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
By Tom JERROLD. 


My Garden Wild, and What I Grew 
there. By F. G, HEATH. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s.; gilt edges, 6s. 





Garrett.—The Capel Girls: A 


Novel. By Epwarp Garrett. Cr. 8vo, 
cl. ex., 38. 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 











BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Gentieman’s Magazine (The) | Gisert(W. S.), continued— 


for 1889,—1s, Monthly.—In addition 
to the Articles upon subjects in Litera- 
ture, Science, and Art, for which this 
Magazine has so high a reputation, 
“Table Talk” by Sytvanus URBAN 
appears monthly. 
*.* Bound Volumes for recent years are 
kept in stock, cloth extra, price 88. 6d. 
cach; Cases for binding, 28. each. 


Gentleman’s Annual (The). 
Published Annually in November. In 
picture cover. Demy 8vo, ls. The 
Annual for 1889 is written by T. W. 
SperiGur, Author of “The Mysteries of 
Heron Dyke,” and is entitled “ There- 
by Hangs a Tale.” 


German Popular Stories. Col- 
lected by the Brothers Grimm, and 
Translated by EpGar Tay.or. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Joun Ruskin, 
With 22 Illustrations on Steel by 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 6d.; gilt edges, 7s- 6d. 


Gibbon (Charles), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

Robin Gray. | The Braes of Yar- 

What will the row. 

World Say ? | A Heart’s Prob- 

Queen of the/| lem. 

Meadow. | The GoldenShaft. 

The Flowerof the | Of High Degree. 

Forest. Loving a Dream. 





Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each, 
The Dead Heart. 
For Lack of Gold. 
For the King. | InPasturesGreen. 
In Love and War. 
By Mead and Stream. 
A Hard Knot. | Heart’s Delight. 
Blood-Money. [Preparing 
In Honour Bound. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 


Gilbert (William), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
Dr. Austin’s Guests. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 
James Duke, Costermonger. 


Gilbert (W. S.), Original Plays 
by: In Two Series, each complete in 
itself, price 2s. 6d. each, 

The First Serres contains —The 
Wicked World—Pygmalion and Ga- 
latea — Charity — The Princess — The 
Palace of Truth—Trial by Jurv. 

The Seconp SeEr1xs contains—Bro- 
ken Hearts—Engaged—Sweethearts— 
Gretchen—Dan’] Druce—Tom Cobb— 
H.M.S, Pinafore—The Sorcerer—The 
Pirates of Penzance. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Eight Original Comic Operas. Writ- 
ten by W. S. GiLgert. Containing: 
The Sorcerer—H.M.S. “ Pinafore” 
—The Pirates of Penzance—Iolanthe 
— Patience — Princess Ida — The 
Mikado—Trial by Jury. Demy 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Glenny.—A Year’s Work in 
Garden and Greenhouse: Practical 
Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to 
the Management of the Flower, Fruit, 
and Frame Garden. By GeEorGE 
GLENNY. Post 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s, 6d. 

Godwin.—Lives of the Necro- 
mancers. By WILLIAM Gopwin, 
Post 8vo, limp, 2s. 

Golden Library, The: 
Square 16mo(Tauchnitz size), cloth 

limp, 2s. per Volume. 

Bayard Taylor’s Diversions of the 
Echo Club. 

Bennett’s (Dr. W. C.) Ballad History 
of England. 

Bennett’s (Dr.) Songs for Sailors. 

Godwin’s (Willlam) Lives of the 
Necromancers. 

Holmes’s Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table. Introduction by Sara, 

Holmes’s Professor at the Break 
fast Table. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. All the original Illustrations. 

Jesse’s (Edward) Scenes and Oc- 
cupations of a Country Life. 

— Hunt’s Essays: A Tale for a 
Chimney Corner, and other Pieces. 
With Portrait, and Introduction by 
EDMUND OLiIER, 

Mallory’s (Sir Thomas) Mort 
d’Arthur: The Stories of King 
Arthur and of the Knights of the 
Round Table. Edited by B. Mont- 
GOMERIE RANKING. 

Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A New 
Translation, with Historical Intro- 
ductionand Notes,byT.M’Criz,D.D 

Pope’s Poetical Works. Complete. 

Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and Moral 
Reflections. With Notes, and In- 

troductory Essay by SatnTE-BEvUvE. 


| Golden Treasury of Thought, 


The: An EncycLopapia oF Quota- 
tions from Writers of all Times and 
Countries. Selected and Edited b 
THEODORE TayLor. Crown 8vo, clot 


- gilt and gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


| Gowing. — Five 





Thousand 
Miles in a Sledge: A Mid-winter 
Journey Across Siberia. By LioneL 
F. Gowitnc. With a Map by E. WeEt- 
LER, and 28 Illustrations. Large crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 8s. [Shortly. 


1oongnnmorso 


® | 
|mero:Ts 


| 
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Graham. — The Professor's Handwriting, The P Philosophy 


Wife : A Story. By LEonaRD GRAHAM. 
Feap. 8vo, picture cover, ls. 


Greeks and Romans, The Life | 


of the, Described from Antique Monu- 
ments. By Ernst GuHt and W. 
Koner, Translated from the Third 
German Edition, and Edited by Dr. 
F. HuEFFER. 545 Illusts. New and 


Cheaper Edition, large crown &vo, | 


cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 





| 


Greenaway (Kate) and Bret | 


Harte.—The Queen of the Pirate 
Isle. By Bret Harte. With 25 
original Drawings by KaTE GREEN- 
Away, Reproduced in Colours by E, 
Evans. Sm. 4to, bds., 5s, 

Greenwood (James), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, each. 
The Wilds of London. 


Low-Life Deeps: 
Strange Fish to be Found There. 


Greville (Henry).— 
Novel. From the Frenck of HENRY 
GREVILLE, Author of “ Dosia,” &c. 


of. Withover 100 Facsimiles and Ex- 
planatory Text. By Don Ferix pe 
SALAMANCA. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 28.6d. 


Hanky-Panky : A Collection of 
Very EasyTricks, Very Difficult Tricks, 
White Magic, Sleight of Hand, &c. 
Edited by W. H. Cremer. With 200 
Illusts. Crown 8vo, cloth extra,4s. 6d. 


Hardy (Lady Duffus).— Paul 


Wynter’s Sacrifice: A Story. By Lady 
DurrFus Harpy. Post 8vo, illust. bs. 28. 


| Hardy (Thomas).—Under the 
Greenwood Tree. By Tuomas Harpy, 
Author of “Far from the Madding 
Crowd.”? With numerous Illustrations, 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


| Harwood.—The Tenth Earl. 


An Account of the | 


| 


—Nikanor: A | 


With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 


extra, 6s. 


Habberton (John), 
“ Helen’s Babies,’’ Novels by: 


Aather of | 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; | 


cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Brueton’s Bayou. 
Country Luck. 


Hair (The): 
Health, Weakness, 
Translated from the German of Dr. J. 
Pincus. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), 

Poems by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each, 
New Symbols. 
Legends of the Morrow. 
The Serpent Play. 








Maiden Ecsiasy. Small 4to, cloth 


extra, 8s. 





Its Treatment in | 
and Disease. | 


By J. Berwick Harwoop. Post 8vo, 


illustrated boards, 2s. 


Haweis (Mrs. H. R.), Works by: 

Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 

The Art of Beauty. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and numerous IIlusts. 

The Art of Decoration. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. 

Chaucer for Children: A Golden 
Key. With Eight Coloured Pictures 
and numerous Woodcuts. 


The Art of Dress. With numerous 
Illustrations. Small 8vo, illustrated 
cover, 1s.; cloth limp, 1s, 6d. 


Chaucer for Schools. Demy 8vo, 
cloth li mp, 2s, 6d. 





| Haweis (Rev. H.R. ).—American 


Humorists: WASHINGTON IRVING, 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, JAMES 
Russet, LoweLt, ARTEMUS Warp, 
Mark Twarn, and Bret Harte. By 
Rev. H. R. Hawets, M.A. Cr. 8vo, 63. 





| Hawthorne (Julian), Novels by. 


Hall. Sketches of Irish Cha- 


racter. By Mrs.S.C. Harty. With 
numerous Illustrations on Steel and 
Wood by Mac tise, GILBERT, HARVEY, 
and G. CRUIKSHANK. Medium 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt, 78. 6d. 





Halliday. —Every- day Papers. 
By AnprReEw Hatwipay. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Garth. Sebastian Strome. 
Ellice Quentin. | Dust. 

Fortune’s Fool. | Beatrix Randolph. 
David Poindexter’s Disappearance. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Miss Cadogna. | Love—or a Name. 


Mrs. Gainsborough’ s Diamonds. 
Fcap. 8vo, illustrated cover, 1s. 

The Spectre of the Camera. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Hays.—Women of the Day: A 
Biographical Dictionary of Notable 
Contemporaries. By Frances Hays. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Heath (F. G.).— My Garden | 


Wild, and What I Grew There. By 
Francis Grorce Heatn, Author of 
“ The Fern World,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s. ; cl. gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 


Helps (Sir Arthur), Works by : 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Animals and their Masters. 
Social Pressure. 


Ivan de Biron: A Novel. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post dvo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 


Henderson.—Agatha Page: A 
Novel. By Isaac HENDERSON, Author 
of “The Prelate.” Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33. 6d. 


Herman.—One Traveller Re- 
turns: A Romance. By Henry HEr- 
MAN and D. CurisTiE Murray. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Herrick’s (Robert) Hesperides, 


Noble Numbers, and Complete Col- 
lected Poems. With Memorial-Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 
GrosartT, D.D., Steel Portrait, Index 
of First Lines, and Glossarial "Index, 
&e. Three Vols., crown 1 8x0, cloth, 18s. 


Hesse- Wartegg ~ (Chevalier 
Ernst von), Works by: 


Tunis: The Land and the People. 


With 22 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 38. 6d. 
The New South-West: Travelling 
Sketches from Kansas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Northern Mexico. 
With 100 fine Illustrations and Three 
Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
14s, (In preparation, 
Hindley (Charies), Works by: 
Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings: In- 
cluding the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with 
Taverns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 


The Life and Adventures of a Chea 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity, 


Edited by CHarLEs HINDLEY. Crown 


8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Hoey.—T he Lover’s Creed. 


By Mrs. Casuet Hoey. Post 8vo, illus- | 


trated boards, 2s, 





Holmes (O. Wendell), Works by: 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Illustrated by J. Gorpon 
TuHomson. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
2s. 6d.—Another Edition in smaller 
type, with an Introduction by G. A, 
Sata. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 
The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table; withthe Story of Iris. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Holmes.— The Science of 
Voice Production and Voice Preser- 
vation: A Popular Manua: tor the 
Use of Speakers and Singers. By 
Gorpon Hotmes, M.D, With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Hood (Thomas): 

Hood’s Choice Works, in Prose and 
Verse. Including the Cream of the 
Comic ANNUALS. With Life of the 
Author, Portrait, and 200 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. With all the original Illus- 
trations. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Hood (Tom). —From Nowhere 
to the North Pole: A Noah’s Arke- 
ological Narrative. By Tom Hoop. 
With 25 Illustrations by W. Brunton 
and E. C. Barnes. Square crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 


Hook's (Theodore) Choice Hu. 
morous Works, including his Ludi- 
crous Adventures, Bons Mots, Punsand 
Hoaxes, With a New Life of the 
Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and 
Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, gilt, 73. 6d. 


Hooper.—The House of Raby: 
A Novel. By Mrs. Grorce Hooper. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Horse (The) and his Rider: An 
Anecdotic Medley. By “‘ ToorMAnBy.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Hopkins—‘' ’Twixt Love and 
Duty:” A Novel. By TicHe Hopkins. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 


Horne.—Orion : An Epic Poem, 
in Three Books, By RicHarp HeEn- 
Gist Horne. With Photographic 
Portrait from a Medallion by Sum- 
MERS. Tenth Edition, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 


Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 

Thornicroft’s Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 
That other Person. 


| 
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Hunt.—Essays by Leigh Hunt. 


A Tale for a Chimney Corner, and 
other Pieces. With Portrait and In- 
troduction by EpmunpD OLLIER. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Hydrophobia: an Account of M. 
PASTEuR’s System. Containing a 
Transiation of all his Communications 
on the Subject, the Technique of his 
Method, and the latest Statistical 
Results. By Renaup Suzor, M.B., 
C.M. Edin., and M.D. Paris, Commis- 
sioned by the Government of the 
Colony of Mauritius to study M. 
PastEuR’s new Treatment in Paris 
With 7 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Indoor Paupers. By ONE oF 
Tue. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Ingelow.—Fated to be Free: A 
Novel. By Jean InGELow. Crown 
post 8vo, 


8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64.; 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


irish Wit and Humour, Songs 
of. Collected and Edited by A. Prer- 
CEVALGRAVES, Post 8vo,cl. limp, 2s.6d. 


James.—A Romance of the 
Queen’s Hounds. By CHARLES JAMES. 
Post 8vo, picture cover, 18.; cl., 1s, 6d. 

Janvier.—Practical Keramics 
for Students. By CATHERINE A, 
JANVIER. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 


Jay (Harriett), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught. 


Jefferies (Richard), Works by: 
Nature near London. Crown 8vo, 
cl. ex., 68.; post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 6d. 
The Life of the Fields. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. ‘ 
The Open Air. Crown 8&vo, cloth 
extra, 6s.; post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 6d. 
The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies. 
By Wa.TER Besant. Second Ed. 
Photo. Portrait. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 68. 
vennings (H. J.), Works by: 
Curiosities of Criticism. Post Svo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
Lord Tennyson: 
Sketch. With a Photograph-Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Jerrold (Tom), Works by: 
Post 8vo, 1s. each; cloth, 1s. 64. each. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
Household Horticulture: A Gossip 

about Flowers. Illustrated. 
Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants 
we Grow, and How we Cook Them. 


A Biographical 


Jesse.—Scenes and Occupa.:- | 


tions of a Country Life. By Epwarp 
Jesse. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


| Jeux. d’Esprit. 
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Collected and 
| Edited by Henry S. Leicu. Post 8vo, 
| cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


‘“*John Herring,” Novels by 
the Author of: 
Red Spider. Crown &vo, cloth extra, 
3s, 6d, ; post 8vo, illust. boards, 28. 
Eve. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Jones (Wm., F.S.A.), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 64. each. 
Finger-Ring Lore: Historical, Le- 

gendary, and Anecdotal. With over 
Two Hundred Illustrations, 
Credulities, Past and Present; in- 
cluding the Sea and Seamen, Miners, 
Talismans, Word and Letter Divina- 
tion, Exorcising and Blessing of 
Animals, Birds, Eggs, Luck, &c 
With an Etched Frontispiece. 
Crowns and Coronations: A History 
of Regalia in all Times and Coun- 
tries. One Hundred IIlustrations. 

Jonson’s (Ben) Works. With 
Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 
a_ Biographical Memoir by WitLtam 
Girrorp, Edited by Colonel Cun- 
NINGHAM. Three Vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 183. ; or separately,6s. each, 


Josephus, The CompleteWorks 
of. Translated by Wuiston. Con- 
taining both ‘The Antiquities of the 
—, and “ The Wars of the Jews.” 

wo Vols., 8vo, with 52 Illustrations 
and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 14s. 

Kempt.—Pencil and Palette: 
Chapters on Artand Artists. By Roprrt 
Kempt. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Kershaw.—Colonial Facts and 
Fictions: Humorous Sketches. By 
Mark Kersuaw. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 28. ; cioth, 2s. 6d. 


Keyser.—Cut by the Mess: A 
Novel. By ArTHUR KEYSER. Cr, 8vo, 
picture cover, 1s.; cl, 18. 64. [Shortly 

King (R. Ashe), Novels by: 
Crown &vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each: 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
A Drawn Game. 

“The Wearing of the Green.” 


Passion’s Slave. 
8vo. 


Three Vols. Crown 
e : (Shortly. 
Kingsley (Henry), Novels by: 
Cakshott Castle. Post &vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 


Number Seventeen. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 


Knight.— The Patient’s Vade 
Mecum: How to get most Benefit 
from Medical Advice. By WiLtiam 
Knicut, M.R.C.S.,and Epw. Knicut, 
L.R.C.P. Cr. 8vo, 1s.; cloth, ls. 6d. 
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Knights (The) of the Lion: A 
Romance of the Thirteenth Century. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by the 
Margurss of Lorne, K.T. Crown 
8vo. cloth extra. 6s. 

Lamb (Charles): 


Lamb’s Complete Works, in Prose | 


and Verse, reprinted from the Ori- 
ginal Editions, 


SHEPHERD. With Two Portraits and 


Facsimile of Page of the “‘Essay on | 
Cr.8vo,cl.extra, 7s. 6d. | 


Roast Pig.” 
The Essays of Elia. Both Serics 
complete. Post 8vo, laid paper, 
handsomely half-bound, 2s. 
Poetry for Children, and Prince 
Dorus. By CHarLtes Lams, Care- 


fully reprinted from unique copies. | 


Small 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

Little Essays: Sketches and Charac- 
ters by CHARLES Lams. 
from his Letters by Percy FitTz- 
GERALD. Post 8vo,cloth limp, 28. 6d, 


Lane’s Arabian Nights.—The 
Thousand and One Nights: com- 
monly called, in England, “ THe 
ARABIAN NIGHTS’ 
MENTS.” A New Translation from 
the Arabic with copious Notes, by 
EDWARD WILLIAM Lang. Illustrated 


by many hundred Engravings on 
Designs by | 


Wood, trom Original 
Wm. Harvey. ANew Edition, from 
aCopy annotated by the Translator, 
edited by his Nephew, 


STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 
_demy 8vo, eloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 


Larwood (Jacob), Works by: 


The Story of the London Parks. 


With Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 38. 6d. 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. each. 
Forensic Anecdotes. 
Theatrical cal Anecdotes, _ 


Leigh (Henry S.); Works by: 


Carols of Cockayne. A New Edition, | 
i hand-made | 


printed on fcap. 8vo, 
paper, and bound in buckram, 5s. 
Jeux d’Esprit. Collected and Edited 


by Henry S. Leicu. Post 8vo,cloth | 


limp, 2s. 6d. 
Leys.--The Lindsays: 


mance of Scottish Life. 
Leys. Cheaper Edition. 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


By Joun K. 
Post 8vo, 


Life in London; or, The History 


of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian 
Tom. With the whole of Crutk- 
SHANR’S Illustrations, in Colours, after 


the Originals. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. . 


with many Pieces | 
hitherto unpublished. Edited, with | 
Notes and Introduction, by R. H. | 


Selected 


| Long Life, Aids to: 


ENTERTAIN- | 


EDWARD | 
Stanrey Poore. With a Preface by | 
Three Vols., 


A Ro. | 


Linskill.—In Exchange fora 
Soul. By Mary LinskILt, Author of 
“The Haven Under the Hill,” &c. 
Cheaper Edit. Post 8vo, illust. bds,, 2s. 


| Linton (E. Lynn), Works by: 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Witch Stories. 
The True Story of Joshua Davidson. 
Ourselves: Essays on Women. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Patricia Kemball. 
The Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord ? 
“My Love!” lone. 
Paston Carew, Millionaire & Miser, 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 
Carefully Reprinted from the Original 
Editions. With numerous fine Illustra- 
tions on Steeland Wood, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


A Medical, 
Dietetic, and General Guide in Health 
and Disease. By N. E. Davies, 
L.R.C.P. Cr. 8vo, 28.; cl. limp,2s.6d. 


Lucy. —Gideon Fleyce: A Novel. 
3y Henry W. Lucy. Crown 8vo, 
cl. ex., 3s.6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Lusiad (The) of Camoens. 
Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by Rospert ['FRENcH Durr. 
Demy 8vo, with Fourteen full-page 
Plates, cloth boards, 18s 


Macalpine (Avery), Novels by: 
Teresa Itasca, and other Stories, 
Crown 8vo, bound in canvas, 2s. 6d. 
Broken Wings. With Illusts. by W. J. 
HENNESSY. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


McCarthy (Justin H., M.P.), 
Works by 

An Outline ‘of the History of Ireland, 
froin the Earliest Times to the Pre- 
sent Day. Cr. 8vo,1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Ireland since the Union: Sketches 
of Irish History from 1798 to 1886. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s 

England under Gladstone, 1880-85. 
Second Edition, revised. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Our Sensation Novel. Edited by 
Justin H. McCartuy. Crown 8vo, 
1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Dolly: A Sketch. Crown 8vo, picture 
cover, ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Hafiz in London. Choicely printed. 
Small 8vo, gold cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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McCarthy (Justin, M.P.),Works 
by: 

A History of Our Own Times, from 
the Accession otf Queen Victoria to 
the General Election of 1880. Four 
Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s, 
each.—Also a Popuar EpITIoN, in 
Four Vols. cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 68. each, 
—And a JuBILEE EpiTion, with an 
Appendix of Events to the end of 
1886, complete in Two Vols., square 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 

AShort History of Our Own Times. 
One Vol., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

History of the Four Georges. Four 
Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
each, (Vol. II. nearly ready. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Dear Lady Disdain. 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 
A Fair Saxon. 
Miss Misanthrope. 
Donna Quixote. 
The Comet of a Season. 
Maid of Athens. 
Camiola: A Girl with a Fortune, 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Linley Rochford. 
My Enemy’s Daughter. 


“The Right Honourable:” A Ro- 
mance of Society and Politics. By 
Justin McCarrny, M.P., and Mrs. 


CAMPBELL-PRAED, Newand Cheaper | 


Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


MacColl.—Mr. Stranger's | 
A New Story of 
By HuGu MacCo tt. | 


Sealed Packet: 
Adventure, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 


MacDonald.—Works of Fancy | 
By GEorGE Mac- | 


and Imagination. 
DONALD, LL.D. Ten Volumes, in 
handsome cloth case, 2ls.— Vol. 1. 


WITHIN AND WITHOUT. THE HIDDEN | 


Lire.— Vol. 2. THE Discrete. THE 
GosPEL WomeEN. A Book oF SONNETS, 
OrGAN SonGs.—Vol. 3. VIOLIN SONGS. 
Soncs OF THE Days AND NIGHTS. 
A Booxkor Dreams, ROADSIDE PoEMS, 
PoEMS FOR CHILDREN. Vol. 4. PARA- 
BLES. BALLADS. ScoTcH SONGs.— 
Vols. 5 and 6. PHANTASTEs: A Faerie 
Romance.—Vol. 7. THE PORTENT.— 
Vol, 8. THe Licut Princess. THE 
Giant's Heart. SHapows.— Vol. 9. 
Cross Purposes. THE GOLDEN KEy. 
Tue Carasoyn. LITTLE DAYLIGHT.— 
Vol. 10. THE CRUEL PAINTER. THE 
Wowo’ Rivven. THE CASTLE. THE 
BrokEN Sworps. THE Gray WOLF. 
UNcLE CorNELIUS. 

The Volumes are also sold separately 
in Grolier-pattern cloth, 2s, 6d. each. 








Macdonell.—Quaker Cousins: 
A Novel. - 4 AGNES MACDONELL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 





Macgregor. — Pastimes and 
Players. Notes on Popular Games, 
By RoBert MacGREGOR. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Mackay.—Interludes and Un- 
dertones; or, Music at Twilight. By 
Cuarves Mackay, LL.D. Crown 8vo 
cloth extra, 6s. 


Maclise Portrait-Gallery (The) 
of Illustrious Literary Characters; 
with Memoirs—Biographical, Critical, 
Bibliographical, and Anecdotal—illus- 
trative of the Literature of the former 
half of the Present Century. By 
WituiAm Bates, B.A. With 85 Por- 
traits printed on an India Tint. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 





Macquoid (Mrs.), Works by: 

Square 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d, each, 

In the Ardennes. With 50 fine Illus- 
trations by Tuomas R, Macgvorp. 

Pictures and Legends from Nor- 
mandy and Brittany. With numer- 
ous Illusts, by THomas R. Macguorp. 

Through Normandy. With go Illus- 
trations by T. R. Macguorp, 

Through Brittany. With numerous 
Illustrations by T. R. Macguorp. 

About Yorkshire. With 67 Illustra- 
tions by T. R. Macguorp. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

The Evil Eye, and other Stories, 

Lost Rose. 


Magician’s Own Book (The 


Performances with Cups an — 
Eggs Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. All 
from actual Experience. Edited by 
W. H. CreMER. With 200 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


Magic Lantern (The), and its 
Management: including full Prac. 
tical Directions for producing the 
Limelight, making Oxygen Gas, and 
preparing Lantern Slides. By T. C. 
HepwortH. With 1o Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, 18. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 





Magna Charta. An exact Fac- 
simile of the Original in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate paper, 
3 feet by 2 feet, with Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours, 5s. 
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Mallock (W. H.), Works by: 


The New Republic; or, Culture, Faith 
and Philosophy inan English Country 
House. Post 8vo,cloth limp, 2s. 6d. ; 
Cheap Edition, illustrated boards, 2s. 

The New Paul and Virginia; or, Posi- 
tivism on an Island. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 

Poems. Small 4to, in parchment, &s. 

Is Life worth Living? Crown b5vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


Mallory’s (Sir Thomas) Mort 
d@’Arthur: The Stories of King Arthur 
and o: the Knights of the Round Table. 
Edited by B. MonTGOMERIE RANKING, 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Man - Hunter (The): 
from the Note-book of a Detective. By 
Dick Donovan. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Mark Twain, Works by: 
Crown $vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
The Choice Works of Mark Twain, 

Revised and Corrected throughout by 
the Author. With Life, Portrait, and 
numerous I)lustration:. 

Roughing It, and The Innocents at 

lome. With 200 lllustrations by F. 
A. FRASER. 

The Gilded Age. By Marx Twain 
and CnHartrs DupLey WARNER. 
With 212 Illustrations by T. Coppin. 

Mark Twain’s Library of Humour. 
With numerous Illustrations. 

A Yankee at the Court of King 
Arthur. With 250 Illustrations by 
T. Bearp. 3 [Shorily. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, (illustrated), 
7s. 6d. each; post 8vo (without Ill s- 
trations), illustrated boards, 28. each. 

The Innocents Abroad ; or, The New 
Pilgrim’s Progress: “* Mark Twatn’s 
PLEASURE TRIP.” 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 
With 111 Illustrations. 

The Prince and the Pauper. 
nearly 200 Illustrations. 

A Tramp Abroad. With 314 Illusts. 

Life on the Mississippi. With 300 
Illustrations, 

The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn. With 174 Illustrations by 
E. W. Kemste. 


The Stolen White Elephant, &e. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


With 


Marlowe's Works. ‘Including 


his Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introductions, by Col. Cun- 
NINGHAM, Crown &vo, cloth extra, 63. 


Stories 


Marryat (Florence), Novels by: 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64.; post 8vo, 
picture boards, 2s. 


Open! Sesame! 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
A Harvest of Wild Oats. 
Fighting the Air. 

Written in Fire. 


Massinger'’s Plays. From the 
Text of WitttamM GiFForD, Edited 
by Col. CunnincHamM, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


Masterman.—Half a Dozen 
Daughters: A Novel. By J. MasTer- 
MAN, Tost 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Matthews.—A Secret of the 
Sea, &c. By Branper MATTHEWS. 
Post Svo, illust. bds., 28. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Mayfair Library, The: 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6a, per Volume. 

A Journey Round My Room. By 
XAVIER DE MatstTrRE. Translated 
by Henry ATTWELL, 

Quips and Quiddities. 
W. Davenport ADAMS. 

The Agony Column of “The Times,” 
from 1800 to 1870. Edited, with an 
Iutroduction, by ALicg Cray. 

Melancholy Anatomised: A Popular 
Abridgment of “ Burton’s Anatomy 
of Melancholy.” 

The Speeches of Charles Dickens. 
Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 
and Frolics. By W. T. Dosson, 
Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentrici- 
ties. Selected and Edited by W. T. 

Dosson. 

The Cupboard Papers. By Fin-Bec, 

Original Plays by W. S. GiLBert. 
First SERIEs. Containing: The 
Wicked World — Pygmalion and 
Galatea— Char:ty — The Princess— 
The Palace ot Truth—Trial by Jury. 

Original Plays by W. S GrvLzert. 
Seconp Series. Containing: Broken 
Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — 
Gretchen—Dan’l Druce—Tom Cobb 
—H.M.S. Pinafore—The Sorcerer 
—The Pirates of Penzance. 

Songs of Irish Wit and Humour. 
Collectedand Edited by A. PERCEVAL 
GRAVES, 

Animals and their Masters. By Sir 
ARTHUR HELPs, 

Social Pressure. By Sir A. HELpPs, 

Curiosities of Criticism. By Henry 
J. JENNINGS. 

TheAutocrat ofthe Breakfast-Table. 
3y OLIVER WENDELL Howmes. _II- 
lustrated by J. Gorpon THomson. 


Selected by 
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Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s, 6d. per Volume. 
Pencil and Palette. By R. Kempr. 
Little Essays: Sketches and Charac- 
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ters. By Cuas. Lams, Selected from / 


his Letters by Percy FirzGERALD. 
Forensic Anecdotes; or, Humour and 
Curiosities of the Law and Men of 
Law. By Jacosp Larwoop. 
Theatrical Anecdotes. By Jacos 
Larwoop. [LeIGH, 
Jeux d’Esprit. Edited by Henry S, 


True History of Joshua Davidson. | 


By E. Lynn Linton. 

Witch Stories. By E. Lynn Linton. 

Ourselves: Essays on Women. By 
E, Lynn Linton. [MACGREGOR. 

Pastimes and Players. By RoBert 

The New Paul and Virginia. By 
W. H. MAttock. 

New Republic. By W. H. Mattock, 

Puck on Pegasus. By H. CHoLMonpE- 
LEY-PENNELL. 

Pegasus Re-Saddled. By H. Cuor- 
MONDELEY-PENNELL. Illustrated by 
GEorRGE Du Maurier. 

Muses of Mayfair Edited by H. 
CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL,. 

Thoreau: His Life and Aims. 
H. A. Pace. 

Puniana. By the Hon. HuGu Row ey. 

More Puniana. By Hon. H. Row.ey. 

The Philosophy of Handwriting. By 
Don FELIX DE SALAMANCA. 

By Stream and Sea By WILLIAM 
SENIOR. 

Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note- 
Book. By Dr. ANDREW WILSON. 


By | 


Mayhew.—London Characters | 


and the Humorous Side of London 
Life. By Henry MayHew. With nume- 
rous Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 38. 6d. 
Medicine, Family.—One Thou- 
sand Medical Maxims and Surgical 
Hints, for Infancy, Adult Life, Middle 
Age, and Old Age. By N. E, Davies, 
L.R C.P. Lond. Cr. 8vo, 1s.;cl., 1s. 6d. 
Menken.—Infeiicia: Poems by 
ApaH Isaacs MEenKEN. A New Edi- 
tion, with a Biographical Preface, nu- 
merous Illustrations by F. E. Lummis 
and F. O. C. Darvey, and Facsimile 
of a Letter from CHARLES DICKENS. 
Beautifully printed on small 4to ivory 
paper, with red border to each page, 
and handsomely bound. Price 78. 6d. 


Mexican Mustang 
through Texas, from the Gulfto the Rio 


(On a), | 


Grande. A New Book of American Hu- | 


mour, By A. E.Sweet and J. Armoy. 


Knox, Editors of “ Texas Sittings.” | 


With 265 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl.extra, 78.6d. 


Middlemass (Jean), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Touch and Go. | Mr.Dorillion. 
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Miller.— Physiology for the 
——- or, The House of Life: Hu- 
man Physiology, with its application 
to the Preservation of Health With 


numerous Illusts. By Mrs. k. FENwick 
MILLER. Small 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Milton (J. L.), Works by: 
Sm. 8vo, 18. each; cloth ex.,1s. 64. each. 
The Hygiene of the Skin. Rules tor 
the Management of the Skin; with 
Directions for Diet, Soaps, Baths, &c. 
The Bath in Diseases of the Skin. 
The Laws of Life, and their Relation 
to Diseases of the Skin. 
Minto:—Was Sne Good or Bad ? 
A Romance. By Witiiram Minto. 
Cr. 8vo, picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Molesworth (Mrs,), Novels by: 
Hathercourt Rectory. Post 8vo, 

illustrated boards, 2s. 

That Girl in Black. Crown 8vo, 
picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Moncrieff.— The Abdication; 

or, Time Tries All. An Historical 

Drama. By W. D. Scott-Moncrierr, 

With Seven Etchings by Joun PetTIE, 

R.A., W. Q. Orcuarpson, R.A., 

MacWuirtTer, A.R.A.,CoLin HUNTER, 

A.R.A., R. Macsetu, A.R.A., and Tom 

GranaMm, R.S.A. Large 4to, bound in 

buckram, 21s. 

Moore (Thomas).—Prose and 
Verse, Humorous, Satirical,and Senti- 
mental, by Tomas Moore; with Sup- 
pressed Passages from the Memoirs of 
Lord Byron. Edited, with Notes and 
Introduction, by R, HERNE SHEPHERD. 
With Portrait. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 78. 6d. 

Muddock.—Stories Weird and 
Wonderful. By J. E. Muppock. Author 
of “A Wingless Angel,” &c. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Murray (D. Christie), Noveis 
by. Crown 8$vo,cloth extra, 38.64. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

A Life’s Atonement. | A Model Father. 

Joseph’s Coat. Coals of Fire 

By the Gate of the Sea.| Hearts. 

Val Strange. | Cynic Fortune. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 

First Person Singular. 

The Way of the World. 

Old Blazer’s Hero. With Three Illus- 
trations by A. McCormick. Crown 
8vo, cloth ex., 6s.—Cheaper Edition, 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 

By D. 








One Traveller Returns. 
CurisTIE Murray and Henry HEr- 
MAN. Crown 8vo,cloth extra, 6s. 

Paul Jones’s Alias, &c. By D. 
Curistie Murray and Henry HeEr- 
MAN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

[Preparing. 
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Novelists. - — - Half-Hours with 
the Best Novelists of the Century: 
ChoiceReadings from he finest Novels. 
Edited, with Critical and Biographical 
Notes, by H. T. Mackenzie BELL. 
Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 38s. 6d. [Preparing. 


Nursery Hints: A Mother’s 
Guide in Health and Disease, By N. E. 
Davies,L.R.C. P. ce. r.8v0, 1s.;cl., 1s. 6d. 





O’Connor. __LordBeaconsfield: 


A Biography. By T. P.O’Connor, M.P. 
Sixth Edition, with a New Preface. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 


oO’ Hanlon (Alice), ‘Novels by: 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Unforeseen. 
Chance? or Fate? 


Ohnet. — Doctor Rameau: A 


[Preparing. | 


Novel. By GzorGes Ounet, Author of | 


“The Ironmaster,” &c. 
by Mrs. CasHEL Hoey. 

trations by E. Bayarp. 
cloth extra, 6s. 


Oliphant (Mrs.) Novels by: 
Whiteladies. With Illustrations by 
ARTHUR Hopkins and H. Woops, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 64.; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


With 9 Lllus- 
Crown 8vo, 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
The Primrose Path. 
The Greatest Heiress in England. | 





O’Reilly—Phcebe’s Fortunes: 
A Novel. With Illustrations by Henry 
Tuck. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 





O’Shaughnessy (A.), Poems by: 
Songs of a Worker. Fcap. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 
Music and Moonlight. 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
_ Lays of France. Cr. 8vo, | cl. ex. 108. 6d. 


Feap. 8vo, 


Quida, Novels by. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, Qs. each. 

Held in Bondage. a 

Strathmore. Signa. | Ariadne. 

Chandos |In a Winter City. 

Under Two Flags. | Friendship. 





Cecil Castle-|Moths. | Bimbi. 
maine’s Gage. | Pipistrello. 

Idalia. In Maremma. 

Tricotrin. A Village Com- 

Puck, mune, 

Folle Farine. Wanda. 

TwoLittleWooden | Frescoes. [ine. 


Shoes. Princess Naprax- 
A Dog of Flanders. ! Othmar. 








Translated | 


Ourma—continned. 
Guilderoy. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d. (Preparing. 


Wisdom, wit, and Pathos, selected 
from the Works ot Ourpa by F, 
SypneEy Morris, Sm.cr.8vo,cl.ex.,5s, 
CHEAPER EpITION, illust. bds., 2s. 


Page (H. A. ), Works by: 
Thoreau: His Life and Aims: A Study. 
With Portrait. Post 8vo,cl.limp, 28.6a. 
Lights onthe Way: Some Tales with- 
in a Tale. By the late J. H. ALEX- 
ANDER, B.A. Edited by H. A. PaGE. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Animal Anecdotes. Arranged on a 
New Principle. Cr, 8vo, cl. extra, 5s. 


Parliamentary Elections and 
Electioneering in the Old Days (A 
History of). Showing the State of 
Political Parties and Party Warfare at 
the Hustings and in the House of 
Commons from the Stuarts to Queen 
Victoria. Illustrated from the original 
Political Squibs, Lampoons, Pictorial 
Satires, and Popular Caricatures of 
the Time. By Joserx Greco, Author 
of “Rowlandson and his Works,” 
“The Life of Gillray,” &c. A New 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 
Coloured Frontispiece and roo Illus- 
trations, 7s. 6d. (Preparing. 

Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A 
New Translation, with Historical In- 
troduction and Notes, by T. M’Criz, 
D.D. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Patient’s (The) Vade Mecum: 
How to get most Benefit from Medical 
Advice. By W. Knicut, M.R.C.S.,and 
E.KniGut,L.R.C.P. Cr.8vo, 18.; cl. 1/6. 


Paul Ferroll: why he Killed his 
Wife. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Payn (James), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Lost Sir Massingberd. 

Less Black than we're Painted. 

By Proxy. | High Spirits. 
Under One Roof. 

A Confidential Agent. 

Some Private Views. 

A Grape from a Thorn. 

From Exile. | The Canon’s Ward. 
Holiday Tasks. | Glow-worm Tales. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Kit: A Memory. | Carlyon’s Year. 
Walter’s Word. 

A Perfect Treasure. 

Bentinck’s Tutor.|Murphy’s Master. 
The Best of Husbands. 

The Talk of the Town. 
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Payn (JAMES), continued— 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

For Cash Only. 

What He Cost Her. | Cecil’s Tryst. 

Fallen Fortunes. | Halves. 

A County Family. | At Her Mercy. 

A Woman’s /engeance. 

The Clyffards of Clyffe. 

The Family Scapegrace. 

The Foster Brothers.| Found Dead. | 

Gwendoline’s Harvest. | 

Humorous Stories. | 

Like Father, Like Son. 

A Marine Residence. 

Married Beneath Him. 

Mirk Abbey. | Not Wooed, but Won. 

Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 

Crown &vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 

In Peril and Privation: Stories of 
Marine Adventure Re-told. With 17 
Illustrations. 

Te Mystery of Mirbridge. With a 
Frontispiece by ARTHUR HopkKINs. 

Paul.—Gentle and Simple. By 

MARGARET AGNES PauL. With a 

Frontispiece by HELEN PATERSON. 

Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 

illustrated boards, 2s. | 

Pears.—The Present Depres- | 
sion in Trade: Its Causes and Reme- 
dies. Being the “‘ Pears” Prize Essays 

(of One Hundred Guineas). By Epwin 

Goapsy and Witiiam Watt. With 

an Introductory Paper by Prof. LEonE 

Levi, F.S.A., F.S.S. Demy 8vo, 1s. 

Pennell (H. Cholmondeley), 

Works by: 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Puck on Pegasus. With Illustrations, 
Pegasus Re-Saddled. With Ten full- 

page Illusts. by G. Du Maurier. 

The Muses of Mayfair. Vers de 
Société, Selected and Edited by H. 
C, PENNELL. 


Phelps (E. Stuart), Works by: 
Post 8vo, 1s. each; cl. limp, 1s. 6d. each. 
Beyond the Gates. By the Author 
of “‘ The Gates Ajar.” 
An Old Maid’s Paradise. 
Burglars in Paradise. 


Jack the Fisherman. With Twenty- 
two Illustrations by C. W. REeEp. 
Cr. 8vo, picture cover, Is. ; cl. 1s. 6d. 


Pirkis (C. L.), Novels by: — 
Trooping with Crows. Fcap. 8vo, 
picture cover, Is. 
Lady Lovelace. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. } 


Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious 
Men. Translated from the Greek, 
with Notes Critical and Historical, and 
a_ Life of Plutarch, by Joxun and 
Wititram LANGHORNE. Two Vols., 
8vo, cloth extra, with Portraits, 10s. 6d. 











Planché (J. R.), Works by: \ 

The Pursuivant of Arms; or, Her- 
aldry Founded upon Facts. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 200 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Songs and Poems, from 1819 to 1879. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by his 
Daughter, Mrs. MACKARNESS. Crown 
8vo,cloth extra, 6s. 


Poe (Edgar Allan) :— 


The Choice Works, in Prose and 
Poetry, of EpGar ALLAN Pore. With 
an Introductory Essay by CHARLES 
BaupDELAIRE, Portrait and _ Fac- 
similes. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Mystery of Marie Roget, and 
other Stories. Post 8vo, illust.bds.,2s. 


Pope’s. Poetical Works. Com- 
plete in One Vol. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 





Praed (Mrs. Campbell-).—“The 
Right Honourable:” A Romance of 
Society and Politics. By Mrs. Camp- 
BELL-PRAED and Justin McCarty, 
M.P. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Price (E. C.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Valentina. | The Foreigners. 
Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 


Gerald. Post 8v0, illust. boards, 2s. ! 


Princess Olga—Radna;; or, The 
Great Conspiracy of 1881. By the 
Princess OLGA. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 68. 


Proctor (Rich. A.), Works by: 
Flowers of the Sky. With 55 Illusts. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
Easy Star Lessons. With Star Maps 
for Every Night in the Year, Draw- 
ings of the Constellations, &c, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Familiar Science Studies. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Saturn and its System. New and 
Revised Edition, with 13 Steel Plates. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 
Mysteries of Time and Space. With 
Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
The Universe of Suns, and other 
Science Gleanings. With numerous | 
Illusts, Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Wages and Wants of Science 
Workers. Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. 





Rambosson.—Popular Astro- 
nomy. By J. Ramposson, Laureate of 
the Institute of France. Translated by 
C. B. Pitman. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
numerous Illusts., and a beautifully 
executed Chart of Spectra, 7s. 6d. | 
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Reade (Charles), Novels by: 
Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, illustrated,3s.6d. 
each; post 8vo, illust. bds., 28. each. 

Peg Woffington. Illugtrated by S. L. 
Fives, A.R.A. 

Christie Johnstone. 
WILLIAM SMALL, 

It is Never Too Late to Mend. II- 
lustrated by G. I. PINWELL. 

The Course of True Love Never did 
run Smooth. Illustrated by HELEN 
PATERSON. 

The Autobiography of a Thief; Jack 
ofall Trades; and James Lambert. 
Illustrated by Matt STRETCH. 

Love me Little, Love me Long. II- 
lustrated by M. ELLEN Epwarps. 

The Double Marriage. Illust. by Sir 
Joun GILBERT, R.A., and C, KEENE. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. Il- 
lustrated by CHaRLEs KEENE. 

Hard Cash. I'lust. by F. W. Lawson, 
Griffith Gaunt. Illustrated by S. L. 
FILpEs, A.R.A., and WM, SMALL. 
Foul Play. Illust, by Du Maurier. 
Put Yourself in His Place. Illus- 

trated by RoBERT BARNES. 

A Terrible Temptation. Illustrated 
by Epw. HuGcuesand A, W. Cooper. 

The Wandering Heir. Illustrated by 
H. Paterson, S. L. Firpes, A.R.A., 
C. Green, and H. Woops, A.R.A. 

A Simpleton. Illustrated by Kate 
CRAUFORD. (CouLDERY. 

A Woman-Hater. Illust. by Tuos. 

Singleheart and Doubleface: A 
Matter-of-fact Romance. Illustrated 
by P. Macnas. 

Good Stories of Men and other 
Animals. Illustrated by E. A. ABBEy, 
Percy Macouvoip,and Josepu Nasu. 

ThedJilt, and other Stories. Illustrated 
by JoserH Nasu. 

Readiana. Witha Steel-plate Portrait 
of CHARLES READE, 


Illustrated by 


Bible Characters: Studies of David, 


Nehemiah, Jonah, Paul, &c. 
___8vo, leatherette, 1s. 


Reader’s Handbook (The) of 
Allusions, References, Plots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. 
Fifth Edition, revised throughout, 
with a New Appendix, containing a 
ComPLETE ENGLISH BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Cr. 8vo, 1,400 pages, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Rimmer (Alfred), Works by: 
Square 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. each. 
Our Old Country Towns. With over 
50 Illustrations. 

Rambles Round Eton and Harrow. 
With 50 Illustrations. 

About England with Dickens. With 


58 Illustrations by ALFRED RIMMER 
andC. A. VANDERHOOF, 


Fcap. 











Riddell (Mrs. J. H.), Novels by: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each, 
Her Mother’s Darling. 
The Prince of Wales’s Garden Party, 
Weird Stories. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
The Uninhabited House. 
Fairy Water. 
The Mystery in Palace Gardens. 
Robinson (F. W.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 


Robinson (Phil), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. each. 
The Poets’ Birds. 

The Poets’ Beasts. ‘ 
The Poets and Nature: Reptiles, 
Fishes, and Insects. (Preparing. 


Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and 
Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by SaInTE- 
BevveE. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 


Roll of Battle Abbey, The; or, 
A List of the Principal Warriors who 
came over from Normandy with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and Settled in 
this Country, a.p. 1066-7. With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Handsomely printed, 5s. 


Rowley (Hon. Hugh), Works by 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Puniana: Riddles and Jokes. With 
numerous Illustrations. 
More Puniana. Profusely Illustrated. 


Runciman (James), Stories by : 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each ; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

Skippers and Shellbacks. 
Grace Balmaign’s Sweetheart. 
Schools and Scholars. 


Russell (W. Clark), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Round the Galley-Fire. 
In the Middle Watch. 
A Voyage to the Cape. 
A Book for the Hammock. 


On the Fo’k’sle Head. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 

The Mystery of the “Ocean Star,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The Romance of Jenny Harlowe, 
and Sketches of Maritime Life. 
With a Frontispiece by F. BARNARD. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


An Ocean Tragedy: A Novel. Three 
Vols., crown 8vo. [Shortly. 
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Sala —Gaslight and Daylight. “Secret Out” Series—continued. 


$y GeorGce AvuGustus SALA, 
8v0, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Post 


Sanson.—Seven Generations 
of Executioners: Memoirs of the 
Sanson Fanily (1688 to 1847). Edited 
byHenrySanson, Cr.8vo,cl.ex.33.6d. 


Saunders (John), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Waterman. Lion in the Path. 
The Two Dreamers. 

Saunders (Katharine), Novels 
by. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 

The High Mills. 


Heart Salvage. | Sebastian. 


Joan Merryweather. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 

Gideon’s Rock. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 


Science-Gossip for 1889: An 
Illustrated Medium of Interchange 
for Students and Lovers of Nature. 
Edited by Dr. J. E.Taytor, F.L.S.,&c. 
Devoted to Geology, Botany, Phy- 
siology, Chemistry, Zoology, Micros- 
copy, Telescopy, Physiography, &c. 
Price 4d. Monthly; or 5s. per year, 
post free. Vols. I. to XIX. may be 
had at 7s. 6d. each; and Vols. XX. to 
date, at 5s. each. Cases for Binding, 
1s. 6d. each, 


Seguin (L, G.), Works by: 
Crown &8vo, cloth extra, 68. each. 
The Country of the Passicn Play, 
and the Highlands and Highianders 
of Bavaria. With Map and 37 Illusts, 
Walks in Algiers and its Surround- 
ings. With 2 Maps and 16 Illusts, 


‘Secret Out” Series, The: 
Cr. Svo, cl. ex., Illusts., 48. 6d. each. 
The Secret Out: One Thousand 

Tricks with Cards, and other Re- 
creations; with Entertaining Experi- 
ments in Drawing-room or “‘ White 
Magic.” By W. H.CrREMER. 300lilusts, 
The Art of Amusing: A Collection of 
Graceful Arts,Games, Tricks, Puzzles, 
and Charades By Frank BELLEw. 
With 300 Illustrations. 
Hanky-Panky: Very Easy Tricks, 
Very Difficult Tricks, White Magic, 
Sleight of Hand. Edited by W. H. 
CREMER. With 200 Illustrations. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Magician’s Own Book: Performances 
with Cups and Balls, Eggs, Hats, 
Handkerchiefs, &c. All irom actual 
Experience. Edited by W. H. Cre- 
MER, 200 Illustrations. 





| Senior.—By Stream and Sea. 


j 


| Shakespeare: 


| 
} 


| 


By W.Senror. Post 8vo,cl.limp, 28.64. 


Seven Sagas (The) of Prehis- 
toric Man. By James H. Stoppart, 
Author of *‘ The Village Life.” Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





The First Folio Shakespeare.— Mr. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’S Comedies, 
Histories, and Tragedies. Published 
according tothe true Originall Copies 
London, Printed by Isaac IaGGarD 
and Ep. BLount. 1623.—A Repro- 
duction of the extremely rare original, 
in reduced facsimile, by a photogra- 
phic process—ensuring the strictest 
accuracy in every detail, Small 8vo, 
half-Roxburghe, 7s. 6d. 

Shakespeare for Children: Tales 
from Shakespeare. By CHARLES 
and Mary Lams. With numerous 
Illustrations, coloured and plain, by 
J. Moyr Smitx. Cr. 4to, cl. gilt, 6s. 


Sharp.—Children of To-mor- 
row: A Novel. By Witt1am SHarp. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Sneridan(General).—Personal 
Memoirs of General P. H. Sheridan: 
The Romantic Career of a Great 
Soldier, told in hisOwn Words. With 
22 Portraits and other Illustrations, 27 
Maps and numerous Facsimiles of 
Famous Letters. Two Vols. of 500 
pages each, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 





| Sheridan :— 


Sheridan’s Complete Works, with 
Life and Anecdotes. Including his 
Dramatic Writings, printed from the 
Original Editions, his Works in 
Prose and Poetry, Translations, 
Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. Witha 
Collection of Sheridaniana. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 10 full- 
page Tinted Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 

Sheridan’s Comedies: The Rivals, 
and The School for Scandal. 
Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes to each Play, and a Bio- 

aphical Sketch of Sheridan, by 
aoe MatrHews. With Decora- 
tive Vignettes and rofull-page Illusts, 
Demy 8vo, half-parchment, 12s. 6d. 
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Shelley. —The CompleteWorks 


in Verse and Prose of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. Edited, Prefaced and Anno- 
tated by R, HERNE SHEPHERD. Five 
Vols., cr. 8vo, cloth bds., 3s. 6d. each. 


Poetical Works, in Three Vols. 
Vol. I. An Introduction by the Editor; The 


{ 


Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nichol- | 


son ; 
dale ; The Wandering Jew (the only complete 
version); Queen Mab, with 
Alastor, and other Poems; 
Helen; 

Vol, II. 
lished, instead of the emasculated ‘Revolt 
of Islam”) ; The Cenci; Juhan and Maddalo 
(from Shelley’ s manuscript) ; Swellfoot the 
Tyrant (from the copy in the Dyce Library 
at South Kensington); The Witch of Atlas ; 
Epipsychidion; Hellas. 

Vol. III. Posthumous Poems, published by 
Mrs. SHELLEY in 1824 and 1839; The Masque 
of Anarchy (from Shelley's manuscript) ; and 
other Pieces not brought together inthe ordi- 
nary editions, 


Prose Works, in Two Vols. 


Vol. I. The Two Romances of Zastrozziand St. 
Irvyne ; the Dublin and Marlow Pamphlets ; A 
Refutation of Deism ; Lettersto Leigh Hunt, 
and some Minor Writings and Fragments. 

Vol. II. The Essays; Letters from Abroad ; 
Translations and Fragments, Edited by Mrs. 
SHELLEY, and first published in 1840, with 
the addition of some Minor Pieces of great 
interest and rarity, 


including one recently 
discovered by Professor DOWDEN. 


Shelley's Correspondence with Stock- | 


the Notes; | 
Rosalind and | 
Prometheus Unbound ; Adonais, &c. | 
Laon and Cythna (as originally pub- | 


With a | 


Bibliography of Shelley, and an exhaustive | 


Index of the Prose Works. 





Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Complete 


Poetical Works, including all those in 


“ Arcadia.” With Portrait, Memorial- 
Introduction, Notes, &c., by the Rev, 
A. B. Grosart, D.D. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 16s. 


Signboards : Their History. 
With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns 
and Remarkable Characters. By 
JacoB Larwoop and JoHN CAMDEN 
Hotten. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with 100 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 





Sims (George R.), Works. by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 
The Ring o’ Bells. 
Mary Jane’s Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married. 
Tales of To-day. 
Cr. 8vo, picture cover, Is. ea,; cl., 1s.6d.ea, 
The Dagonet Reciter and Reader: 
Being Readings and Recitations in 
Prose and Verse, selected trom his 
own Works by G. R. Sims. 
How the Poor Live; and Horrible 
London. In One Volume, 


[Shortly. 
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A Biography. By 
MarGaret Lonspate. Popular Edi- 
tion, Revised, with additional Chap- 
ter, a New Dedication and Preface, 
and Four Illustrations. Sq. Svo, pic- 
ture c cover, 4d. ; ; cloth, 6d. 


Sketchley. —A Match 


Dark. By ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Sister Dora: 





in the 
Post 


Slang Dictionary, The: Ety- 
mological, Historical, and Anecdotal, 
Crown 8v0, cloth extra, silt, 6s. 6d. 


Smith (J. Moyr), Works by: 

The Prince of Argolis: A Story of the 
Old Greek Fairy Time. Small 8vo, 
cloth extra, with 130 Illusts., 3s. 6d. 

Tales of Old Thule. With numerous 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

The Wooing of the Water Witch. 
With Illustrations. Small 8vo, 6s. 


in London. By A 
Crown 8vo, Is. ; 


Society 
ForEIGN RESIDENT, 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Society out of Town. By A 
ForeIGN ReEsIpENT, Author of “ So- 
ciety in London.” Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. { Preparing. 

Society in Paris: The Upper 
Ten Thousand. By Count PAULVASILI. 
Trans. by RaPpHaEL LEDos pez BEAv- 
Fort. Cr. Bvo, cl, ex., 6s. (Preparing. 

Somerset.— Songs of Adieu. 
By Lord Henry SOMERSET. Small 
4to, Japanese vellum, 6s. 


Speight (T. W.), Novels by: 

The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
With a Frontispiece by M. ELLEN 
Epwarps. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s.6d; post 8vo, illustrated bds., 2s. 

Wife or No Wife? Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 1s. 6d. 

ABarren Title. Crown 8vo,cl., 1s. 6d. 

The Golden Hoop. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 2s. 

By Devious Ways; and A Barren 
Title. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 


Spalding.- Elizabethan Demon. 
ology: An Essay in Illustration of the 
Belief in the Existence of Devils, and 
the Powers possessed by Them, By T. 
A. SpaLpinG, LL.B, Cr. 8vo,cl. ex., 5s. 


Spenser for Children. By M. 
H. Towry. With Illustrations b 
WALTER J. Morcan, Crown 4to, wit 
Coloured Illustrations, cloth gilt, 6s. 
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Stageland: Curious Habits and 
Customs of its Inhabitants. By Jerome 
K. Jerome. With 64 Illustrations by 
J. Bernarp PartripGe. Second Edi- 
tion. Fcap. 4to, illustrated cover,3s.6d. 


Starry Heavens, The: A Poeti- 
cal Birthday Book. Square 8vo, cloth 
extra, 2s. 6d. 

Staunton.—Laws and Practice 
of Chess. With an Analysis of the 
Openings. By Howarp STAUNTON. 
Edited by Rosert B. WorMaLp. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Stedman (E. C.), Works by: 
Victorian Poets. Thirteenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 
The Poets of America. Crown évo, 
cloth extra, 9s. 


Sterndale.—The Afghan Knife: 
A Novel. By RoperT ARMITAGE STERN- 
DALE. Cr. vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Stevenson (R.Louis),Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Travels with a Donkey in the 
Cevennes. Seventh Edition. With 
a Frontispiece by WALTER CRANE. 
An Inland Voyage. Third Edition. 
WithFrontispiece byWALTERCRANE. 


Cr. 8vo, buckram extra, gilt top, 68. each. 

Familiar Studies of Men and Books. 
Third Edition. 

The Silverado Squatters. With 
Frontispiece. 

The Merry Men. Second Edition. 

Underwoods: Poems. Fourth Edit. 

Memories & Portraits. Second Ed. 

Virginibus Puerisque, and other 
Papers, Fourth Edition, 


Cr. 8vo, buckram extra, gilt t top, 6s. each ; 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s, each. 
New Arabian Nights. Tenth Edition. 
Prince Otto: Sixth Edition. 





Stoddard. —Summer Cruising 


in the South Seas. By CHARLEs 
WARREN STODDARD. Illust. by WaALLIs 
Mackay. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. 6d. 


Stories from Foreign Novel- 
ists. With Notices of their Lives and 
Writings. By HELEN and ALIcg Zim- 
MERN. Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 





Strange Manuscript (A) found 
in a Copper Cylinder. With 19 full- 
page Illustrations by GirBERT GauL, 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 5s. 


Suburban 


“Strange Secrets. Told by 
Percy FITZGERALD, FLORENCE Mar- 
RYAT, JAMES Grant, A. Conan Doy_e, 
Dutton Cook, and others, With 8 
Illustrations by Sir Joun GiLsert, 
Wititam SMALL, W. J. HENNEssy, 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 


Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes 
of the People cf England; including 
the Rural and Domestic Recreations, 
May Games, Mummeries, Shows, &c., 
from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. With 140 Illustrations, Edited 
by Wa.Hone. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 73.6. 
Homes (The) of 

London: A Residential Guide to 

Favourite London Localities, their 

Society, Celebrities, and Associations. 

With Notes on their Rental, Rates,and 

House Accommodation. With Map of 

Suburban London. Cr.8vo,cl.ex. ,78 6d. 


Swift (Dean): — 

Swift’s Choice Works, in Prose and 
Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and 
Facsimiles of the Maps in the Origi- 
nal Edition of “ Gulliver’s Travels.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

A Monograph on Dean Swift. By 
J. Cuurton Cotiins. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 8s. [ Shortly. 

Swinburne (Algernon C.), 
Works by: 

Selections from the Poetical Works 
of Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Atalantain Calydon. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Chastelard. ATragedy. Cr. 8vo, 78. 

Poems and Ballads. First SERIES. 
Cr. 8vo, 98. Fcap. 8vo, same price, 

Poems and Ballads. SEconpD SERIES, 
Cr. 8vo, 98. Fcap. 8vo, same price. 

Poems and Ballads. Tuirp SERIES. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 

Notes on Poems and Reviews. 8vo,1s. 

Songs before Sunrise. Cr. 8vo, 10s.6d. 

Bothwell: A Tragedy. Cr.8vo,12s.6d. 

George Chapman: An Essay. (See 
Vol. II. of Geo, Cnapman’s Works.) 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Songs of Two Nations. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Essays and Studies. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

Erechtheus: A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Songs of the Springtides. Cr.8vo, 6s. 

Studies in Song. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

Mary Stuart: A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 8s. 

Tristram of Lyonesse, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

ACentury of Roundels. Small 4to, 8s 

A Midsummer Holiday, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 78. 

Marino Faliero: ATragedy. Cr.8vo,6s. 

A Study of Victor Hugo. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Miscellanies. Crown 8vo, 12s 

Locrine: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A Study of Ben Jonson. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 
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Symonds. —Wine, Women, and 
Song: Medieval Latin Students’ 
Songs. Now first translated into Eng- 
lish Verse, with Essay by J. ADDINGTON 
Symonps. Small 8vo, parchment, 6s. 


Syntax’s (Dr.) Three Tours: 
In Search of the Picturesque, in Search 
of Consolation, and in Search of a 
Wife. With the whole of RowLanp- 
son’s droll page Illustrations in Colours 
and a Life of the Author by J. C. 
Hotten. Med. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Taine’s History of English 
Literature. 
Van Laun. Four Vols., small 8vo, 
cloth boards, 30s.—PorpuLar EpITIon, 
Two Vols., crown §vo, cloth extra, 15s. 

Tayior’s (Bayard) Diversions 
of the Echo Club: 
Modern Writers. 

Taylor (Dr.J. E., F.L.S.), Works 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth ex., 78. 6d. each. 
The Sagacity and Morality of 

Plants: A Sketch of the Life and 
Conduct of the Vegetable Kingdom, 
ColouredFrontispiece and roo Illust. 
Our Common British Fossils, and 
Where to Find Them: A Handbook 
for Students. With 331 Illustrations. 
The Playtime Naturalist. With 366 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 5s. 


(Tom) Historical 
‘Clancarty,” “Jeanne 


Taylor's 
Dramas: 
Darc,’’*’Twixt Axe and Crown,” “ The 


Fool’s Revenge,” ‘‘ Arkwright’s Wife,” 

“Anne Boleyn,” “ Plot and Passion.” 

One Vol., cr, 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

*,* The Plays may also be had sepa- 
rately, at 1s. each. 


Tennyson par A Biogra- 
phical Sketch. By J. JENNINGS, 
With a neceine Bett Ft, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Thackerayana: Notes and Anec- 
dotes. Illustrated by Hundreds ot 
Sketches by WiLLiAM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY, depicting Humorous 
Incidents in his School-life, and 
Favourite Characters in the books of 
his every-day reading. With Coloured 
Frontispiece, Cr. 8vo,cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 

Thames.—A New Pictorial His- 
tory of the Thames, from its Source 
Downwards, A Book for all Boating 
Men and for all Lovers of the River. 
With over 300 Illusts. Post 8vo, picture 
cover, 18. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Thomas (Bertha), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

Cressida. | Proud Maisie. 
The Violin-Player. 


Translated by Henry | 


Burlesques of | 
Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s, | 


BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


| Thomas (M.). -" Fight for Life : 
A Novel. By W. Moy Tuomas. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


| Thomson's Seasons and Castle 


of Indolence. With a Biographical 
and Critical Introduction by ALLAN 
CuNNINGHAM, and over 50 fine Illustra- 
tions on Steel and Wood. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


| Thornbu ry (Walter),Works by : 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
Haunted London. Edited by _Ep- 
WARD Wa rorp, M.A. With Illus- 
trations by F. W. FarrHott, F.S.A. 
The Life and Correspondence of 
J. M. W. Turner. Founded upon 
Letters and Papers furnished by his 
Friends and fellow Academicians. 
With numerous Illusts, in Colours, 
facsimiled from Turner’s Original 
Drawings. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Old Stories Re-told. 
Tales for the Marines. 


Timbs (John), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
The History of Clubs and Club Life 

in London. With Anecdotes of its 
Famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, 
and Taverns. With many IIlusts. 
English Eccentrics and Eccen- 
tricities: Stories of Wealth and 
Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights 
and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folk, Men of 
Letters, &c. With nearly 50 Illusts. 


Trollope (Anthony), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 

The Way We Live Now. 

Kept in the Dark. 

Frau Frohmann. | Marion Fay. 

Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 

The Land-Leaguers. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. 
John Caldigate. | American Senator 


Trollope(Frances E.),Novelsby 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Mabei’s Progress. |! Anne Furness. 


Trollope(T.A.).—Diamond Cut 
Diamond, and other Stories. By 
T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. Post 8Vvo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Trowbridge.—Farnell’s Folly: 


A Novel. By J. T. TRowsripGe. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
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Turgenieff. — Stories from 
Foreign Novelists. By Ivan TurGE- 
NIEFF, and others. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s.6d.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 23. 

Tytler (C. C. Fraser-). — Mis- 
tress Judith: A Novel. By C. C, 
FRASER-TYTLER. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 64.; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 

Tytler (Sarah), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each, 
What She Came Through. 

The Bride’s Pass. | Noblesse Oblige. 
Saint Mungo’s City. | Laay Bell. 
Beauty and the Beast. 

Citoyenne Jacqueline. 

Buried Diamonds. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Disappeared. | TheHuguenotFamily 

The Blackhall Ghosts: A Novel, 
Crown 8vo, cl, ex., 3s. 6d. 


Van Laun.—History of French 
Literature. By H. Van Laun. Three 
Vols., demy 8vo, cl. bds., 7s. 6d, each. 


Villarii—A Double Bond. By L, 
Vitvarti. Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, 1s, 
Walford (Edw., M.A.),Works by : 
The County Families of the United 
Kingdom (1889). Containing Notices 
of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, 
Education, &c., of more than 12,000 
distinguished Heads of Families 
their Heirs Apparent or Presump- 
tive, the Offices they hold or have 
held, their Town and Country Ad- 
dresses, Clubs, &c. Twenty-ninth 
Annual Edition. Cloth gilt, 50s. 
The Shilling Peerage (1889). Con- 


taining an Alphabetical List of the | 


House of Lords, Dates of Creation, 


Lists of Scotch and Irish Peers, 


Addresses, &c. 32mo, cloth, 1s. 
The Shilling Baronetage (1889). 

Containing an Alphabetical List ot 

the Baronets of the United Kingdom, 


short Biographical Notices, Dates of 


Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo,cl.,1s. 
The Shilling Knightage (1889). Con- 
taining an Alphabetica! List of the 
Knights of the United Kingdom, 
short Biographical Notices, Dates of 
Creation, Addresses,&c. 32mo,cl,,1s. 


The Shilling House of Commons , 


(1889). Containing List of all Mem- 
bers of Parliament, their Town and 
Country Addresses, &c. 32mo, cl., 1s. 
The Complete Peerage, Baronet- 
age, Knightage, and House of 
Commons (1889). In One Volume, 
royal 32mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s, 
Haunted London. By WALTERTHORN- 
BuRY. Edit. by EpwarD WALForRD, 
M.A. Illusts. by F. W. Farrxott, 
F.S.A, Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


| 


‘ 
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Walton andCotton’sComplete 
Angler; or, The Contemplative Man’s 
Recreation; being a Discourse of 
Rivers, Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, 
written by Izaak Watton; and In- 
structions how to Angie for a Trout or 
Grayling in aclear Stream, by CHARLES 
Cotton. With Original Memoirs and 
Notes by Sir Harris Nicotas, and 
61 Copperpiate Illustrations. Large 
crown &vo, cloth antique, 78. 6d. 


Walt Whitman, Poems by. 
Selected and edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by Wiit1am M. Rossetti. A 
New Edition, with a Steel Plate Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, printed on hand- 
made paper and bound in buckram, 6s. 


Wanderer’s Library, The: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
Wanderings in Patagonia; or, Life 

among the Ostrich-Hunters. By 
Jutius BeEersoum. Illustrated. 

Camp Notes: Stories of Sport and 
Adventure in Asia, Africa, and 
America. By FREDERICK Boye. 

Savage Life. By Freprerick Boye. 

Merrie England in the Olden Time. 
By GeorGe Danie. With Illustra- 
tions by Rost. CRUIKSHANK. 

Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. 
By Tuomas Frost. 

The Lives of the Conjurers. By 
Tuomas Frost. 

The Old Showmen and the Old 
Londcn Fairs. By Tuomas Frost. 

Low-Life Deeps. An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be found there. By 
James GREENWOOD. 

The Wilds of London. 
GREENWOOD. 

Tunis: The Land and the People. 
By the Chevalier de HEessE-War- 
TEGG. With 22 lllustrations. 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity. 
Edited by Cuartes HInDLeEy. 

The World Behind the Scenes By 
PERCY FITZGERALD. 

Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings: 
Including the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with Ta- 
verns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c. 
By Cuarves HinD.ey. With Ilusts. 

The Genial Showman: Life and Ad- 
ventures of Artemus Ward. By E, P. 
Hincston. With a Frontispiece. 

The Story of the London Parks. 
By Jacos Larwoop. With Illusts. 

London Characters. By Henry May- 
HEW. Illustrated. 

Seven Generations of Executioners: 
Memoirs of tne Sanson Family (1688 
to 1847). Edited by Henry Sanson. 

Summer Cruising in the South 
Seas. By C. Warren Stopparp, 
Illustrated by Wattis Mackay. 


By James 
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Warner.—A Roundabout Jour- | 


ney. By CHarLes DuDLEY WARNER, 


Author of “ My Summer in a Garden.” | 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Warrants, &c. :— 

Warrant to Execute Charles |. An 
exact Facsimile, with the Fifty-nine 
Signatures, and corresponding Seals. 
Carefully printed op paper to imitate 
the Original, 22 in. by 14in. Price 2s. 

Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of 
Scots. An exact Facsimile, includ- 
ing the Signature of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and a Facsimile of the Great 
Seal. Beautifully printed on paper 
to imitate the Original MS. Price 2s. 

Magna Charta. An exact Facsimile 
of the Original Document in the 
British Museum, printed on fine 
plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 
feet wide, with the Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 5s. 

The Roll of Battle Abbey; or, A List 
of the Principal Warriors who came 
over from Normandy with William 
the Conqueror, and Settled in this 
Country, A.D. 1066-7. With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Price 5s. 


Wayfarer, The: Journal of the 
Society of Cyclists, Published at in- 
tervals. Pricels. The Numbers for 
Oct., 1886, JAN., May, and Oct., 1887, 
and Fes., 1888, are now ready. 


Weather, How to Foretell the, 
with the Pocket Spectroscope. By 
F. W. Cory, M.R.C.S. Eng., F.R.Met. 
Soc., &c, With ro Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Westropp.—Handbook of Pot- 
tery and Porcelain; or, History ot 
those Arts from the Earliest Period. 
By Hopper M. Westropp, With nu- 
merous Illustrations, and a List or 
Marks. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 4s. 6d. 

Whist. — How to Play Solo 
Whist: Its Method and Principles 
Explained, and its Practice Demon- 
strated. With Illustrative Specimen 
Hands in red and black, and a Revised 
and Augmented Code of Laws. By 
ABRAHAM S. WILKS and CHARLES F. 
Parpon. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Whistler’s(Mr.) “Ten o’ Clock.” 
Crown 8vo, hand-made and brown 
ell ae aA 

Williams (W. Mattieu, F.R.A.S.), 

Works by: 


Science in Short Chapters. 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Crown | 


A Simple Treatise on Heat. Crown | 


8vo, cloth limp, witb Illusts., 2s. 6d. 
The Chemistry of Cookery. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. 


| 


Wilson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.E.), 
Works by: 

Chapters on Evolution: A Popular 
History of Darwinian and Allied 
Theories of Development. 3rd ed. 
Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., with 259 Illusts., 7s. 6d. 

Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note 
book. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Leisure-Time Studies, chiefly Bio 
logical. Third Edit., with New Pre- 
face. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., with Illusts., 6s. 

Studies in Life and Sense. With 
numerous Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 6s. 

Common Accidents, and How to 
Treat them. By Dr. ANDREW WIL- 
son and others. With numerous II- 
lusts. Cr. 8vo, 18.; cl. limp, 1s. 6d. 


Winter (J. S.), Stories by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends. 


Witch, Warlock,and Magician: 
A Popular History of Magic and Witch- 
craft in England and Scotland. By 
W. H. Davenport ApAms. Demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, 12s. (Shortly. 


Women of the Day: A Biogra- 
phical Dictionary of Notable Contem- 
poraries. By Frances Hays. Crown 
Svo, clothextra,5s. 

Wood.—Sabina: A Novel. By 
Lady Woop. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 

Wood (H.F.), Detective Stories: 


The Passenger from Scotland Yard. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Woolley.—Rachel Armstrong ; 
or, Love and Theology. By Ceria 
PARKER WooOLLEy. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 64. 


Words, Facts, and Phrases: 
A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and 
Out-ot-the-Way Matters. By Exrezer 
Epwarps. New and cheaper issue, 
cr. 8vo,cl. ex., 78. 6d. ; half-bound, 9s. 


Wright (Thomas), Works by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 

Caricature History of the Georges. 
(The House of Hanover.) With 400 
Pictures, Caricatures, Squibs, Broad- 
sides, Window Pictures, &c. 

History of Caricature and of the 
Grotesque in Art, Literature, 
Sculpture, and Painting. Profusely 
Illustrated by F.W. FarrHowt,F.S.A, 


Yates (Edmund), Novels by : 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Castaway. 
Land at Last. | The Forlorn Hope. 
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NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


The Bell of St. Paul’s. 
Besant. Three Vols. 
An Ocean Tragedy. By W. CLark 
RussE.tu. Threé Vols. [Shortly. 
Passion’s Slave. By RIcHARD ASHE 
Kine. Three Vols. (Shortly. 
Rachel Dene. By RoBerT BUCHANAN. 
Two Vols. * (Shortly. 
The Romance of Jenny Harlowe, &c, 
By W. Crark RussELit. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. [ Shortly. 


[Shortly. 


Paul Jones’s Alias, &c. By D. Curistie 
Murray and Henry HERMAN. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 


[Shortly. 


By WALTER | 


Strange Secrets. Told by Percy Fitz- 
GERALD, &c. With 8 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Doctor Rameau. By Georces OHNET. 
Nine Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Children of To-morrow. By WILLIAM 
SHarp. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Nikanor. From the French of Henry 
GREVILLE. With Eight Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s... 

Mr. Stranger’s Sealed Packet. By 
HuGcu MacCott, Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 5s. 


THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 


Popular Stories by the Best Authors. 


LIBRARY nam many Illustrated, 


crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 


BY THE ——— OF “FOHN 
HERRING.” 
Red Spider. | Eve. 
BY GRANT ALLEN. 
Philistia. 
For Maimie’ Sake. 
The Devil’s Die. 
The Tents of Shem. 
BY WALTER BESANT & j. RICE. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
My Little Girl. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
This Son of Vulcan. 
With Harp and Crown. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
By Celia’s Arbour. 
The Monks of Thelema. 
’Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 
The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
BY WALTER BESANT. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains’ Room. 
All in a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. | Uncle Jack. 
Children of Gibeon. 
The World Went Very Well Then. 
Herr Paulus. 
For Faith and Freedom. 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
A Child of Nature. 
God and the Man. 
The Shadow of the Sword. 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. 
Love Me for Ever. 
Annan Water. The New Abelard 
Matt. Foxglove Manor. 
The Master of the Mine. 
The Heir of Linne. 
BY HALL CAINE, 
The Shadow of a Crime. 
A Son of Hagar. | The Deemster. 


BY MRS. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 


Jullet’s Guardian. | Deceivers Ever. | 


| Woman in White. 


BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Page. | Transmigration. 
From Midnight to Midnight. 


| MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 


Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play me False. 

BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
Antonina. | The Law and the 
Basil. Lady. 

Hide and Seek. | TheTwoDestinies 
The Dead Secret | Haunted Hotel. 
Queen of Hearts. |The Fallen Leaves 
My Miscellanies. Jezebel’sDaughter 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Science 
“1 Say No.” 
| Little Novels. 
The Evil Genius. 
New Magdalen. |The Legacy of 
The Frozen Deep. Cain. 

BY DUTTON COOK. 
Paul Foster’s Daughter. 


BY WILLIAM CYPLES. 
Hearts of Gold. 
BY ALPHONSE DAUDET, 
The Evangelist ; or, Port Salvation. 
BY F#AMES DE MILLE, 
A Castle in Spain. 
BY }. LEITH DERWENT. 
Our Lady of Tears. 
Circe’s Lovers. 


BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, 
Felicia. 
BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
Archie Lovell. 
BY PERCY FITZGERALD, 
Fatal Zero. 

BY R. E. FRANCILLON. 
Queen Cophetua. A Real Queen. 
One by One. King or Knave 2 

Prefaced by Siv BARTLE FRERE. 
Pandurang Hari. 


The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor Miss Finch. 
Miss or Mrs. ? 
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PiccapILty Novets, continued— 


BY EDWARD GARRETT. 
The Capel Girls. 


BY CHARLES GIPBON., 
Robin Gray. 
What will the World Say ? 
In Honour Bound. 
Queen of the Meadow. 
The Flower of the Forest. 
A Heart’s Problem. 
The Braes of Yarrow. 
The Golden Shaft. 
Of High Degree. 
Loving a Dream. 


BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
Garth. 
Ellice Quentin. 
Sebastian Strome. 
Dust. 
Fortune’s Fool. 
Beatrix Randolph. 


David Poindexter’s Disappearance 


The Spectre of the Camera. 


BY SIR A. HELPS. 
Ivan de Biron. 


BY ISAAC HENDERSON. 
Agatha Page. 
BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT. 
Thornicroft’s Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 
That other Person. 
BY EAN INGELOW, 
Fated to be Free. 
BY R. ASHE KING. 
A Drawn Game. 
“The Wearing of the Green.” 


BY HENRY KINGSLEY, 
Number Seventeen. 


BY E. LYNN LINTON. 


Patricia Kemball. 
Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord ? 
“My Love!” 
lone. 
Paston Carew. 
BY HENRY W. LUCY. 

Gideon Fleyce. 

BY JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 
A Fair Saxon. 
Dear Lady Disdain. 
Miss Misanthrope. 
Donna Quixote. 
The Comet of a Season. 
Maid of Athens. 
Camiola. 

BY MRS. MACDONELL., 
Quaker Cousins. 


| ADog of Flanders 


| Signa. 


| Valentina. | 


Piccapitty Novets continued— 


BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Open! Sesame! 


BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


Life’s Atonement. | Coals of Fire. 
Joseph’s Coat. Val Strange. 
A Model Father. | Hearts. 
By the Gate of the Sea. 
A Bit of Human Nature. 
First Person Singular. 
Cynic Fortune. 
The Way of the World. 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies. 
BY OUIDA. 

Held in Bondage. | TwoLittleWooden 
Strathmore. Shoes. 
Chandos. In a Winter City. 
Under Two Flags. | Ariadne. 
Idalia. Friendship. 
Cecil Castle- Moths. 

maine’s Gage. Pipistrello. 
Tricotrin. A Village Com- 
Puck. mune. 
Folle Farine. Bimbi. 

Wanda. 
Frescoes. 
j|In Maremma 


Pascarel. 


Princess Naprax- | Othmar. 
ine. Guilderoy. 
BY MARGARET A. PAUL 
Gentle and Simple. 


BY AMES PAYN. 
Lost Sir Massing-|A Grape from a 
berd. Thorn. 
Less Black than|Some Private 
We're Painted. | Views. 
By Proxy. TheCanon’sWard. 
High Spirits. | Glow-worm Tales. 
Under One Roof. (In Peril and Pri- 
A Confidential | vation. 
Agent. Holiday Tasks. 
From Exile. The Mystery of 
Mirbridge. 
BY E. C. PRICE. 
The Foreigners. 


| Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 


BY CHARLES READE, 
It is Never Too Late to Mend. 
Hard Cash. | Peg Woffington 
Christie Johnstone. 
Griffith Gaunt. | Foul Play. 


| The Double Marriage. 
| Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 


The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love 
The Autobiography of a Thief. 


; Put Yourself in His Place. 


| The Wandering Heir. 


A Terrible Temptation 
ASimpleton. 


A Woman-Hater. Readiana. 


| Singleheart and Doubleface. 


The Jilt. 


| Good Stories of Men and other 


Animals. 
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Piccapity Novers, continued — 
BY MRS. }. H. RIDDELL, 

Her Mother’s Darling. 
Prince of Wales’s Garden-Party. 
Weird Stories. 

BY F. W. ROBINSON. 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 

BY FOHN SAUNDERS. 
Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Waterman. | Two Dreamers. 
The Lion in the Path. 

BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS, 

Margaret and Elizabeth. 
Gideon’s Rock. Heart Salvage. 
The Hig Mills. Sebastian. 


Y T. W. SPEIGHT. 
The estan of Heron Dyke. 
BY R. A. STERNDALE, 
The Afghan Knife. 
BY BERTHA THOMAS. 
Proud Maisie. | 
The Violin: ‘Player. 


Cressida. 


| 


| 


| Frau Frohmann. 


Anne Furness. 


PIccaDiney NoveELs, continued— 
BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
The Way we Live Now. 


| Marion Fay. 
Kept in the Dark. 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
The Land-Leaguers. 


BY FRANCES E. TROLLOPE. 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 
| Mabel’s Progress. 
BY IVAN TURGENIEFF, &c. 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 
BY SARAH TYTLER. 
What She Came Through. 
The Bride’sPass. | Saint Mungo’s City. 
Beauty and the Beast. 
Noblesse Oblige. 
Citoyenne Jacqueline. 
Lady Bell. | Buried Diamonds. 


| The Blackhall Ghosts. 


BY C. C. FRASER-TYTLER, 
Mistress Judith. 





CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF“ MEHALAH.” 
Red Spider. 

BY EDMOND ABOUT, 
The Fellah. 


BY HAMILTON AIDE. 
Carr of Carrlyon. | Confidences. 


BY MRS, ALEXANDER, 
Maid, Wife, or Widow ? 
Valerie’s Fate. 

BY GRANT ALLEN. 
Strange Stories. 
Philistia. 
Babylon. 
In all Shades. 
The Beckoning Hand. 
For Maimie’s Sake. 


BY SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 
Grantley Grange. 
BY WALTER BESANT & jf. RICE. 
Ready-Money rg heen 
With Harp and Crow 
This Son of Vulcan. | My Little Girl. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
By Celia’s Arbour 
The Monks of Thelema. 
’Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 
The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

BY WALTER BESANT. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains’ Room. 
All in a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. 
Uncle Jack, 
Children of Gibeon. 
The World Went Very Well Then. 





BY FREDERICK BOYLE 
Camp Notes. | Savage Life. 
Chronicles of No-man’s Land. 

BY BRET HARTE, 
An Heiress of Red Dog. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp. 
Californian Stories. 
Gabriel Conroy. | Flip. 
Maruja. | A Phyllis of the Sierras. 
A Waif of the Plains. 


BY HAROLD BRYDGES. 
Uncle Sam at Home. 


BY ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
The Shadow of| The Martyrdom 
the Sword. | . Of Madeline. 

AChild of Nature. | Annan Water. 
God and the Man. | The New Abelard. 
Love Me for Ever. | Matt. 

Foxglove Manor. | The HeirofLinne 
The Master of the Mine. 


BY HALL CAINE, 
The Shadow of a Crime. 
A Son of Hagar. | The Deemster. 


BY COMMANDER CAMERON. 
The Cruise of the “ Black Prince.” 
BY MRS. LOVETT CAMERON 
Deceivers Ever. | Juliet’s Guardian. 
BY MACLAREN COBBAN, 
The Cure of Souls. 
BY C. ALLSTON COLLINS. 
The Bar Sinister. 

BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
Antonina. My Miscellanies. 
Basil. Woman in White. 
Hide and Seek. The Moonstone. 
The Dead Secret.|Man and Wife 
Queen of Hearts, | Poor Miss Finch. 
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CHEAP PoPULAR Novzzs, ‘continued 
WILKIE CoLuins, continued. 

Miss or Mrs.? | The Fallen Leaves. 

New Magdalen. 

The Frozen Deep. | The Black Robe. 


The Law and the | Heartand Science | 


Lady. \““l Say No.” 
TheTwo Destinies | The Evil Genius. 
Haunted Hotel. | Little Novels. 


BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Page. | From Midnight to 
Transmigration. Midnight. 

A Fight with Fortune. 
MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Sweet and Twenty.| Frances. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play me False. 

BY M. }. COLQUHOUN. 
Every Inch a Soldier. 

BY MONCURE D. CONWAY. 
Pine and Palm. 
BY DUTTON COOK. 

Leo. | Paul Foster’s Daughter. 
BY C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 
The Prophet of the Great Smoky 

Mountains. 
BY WILLIAM CYPLES. 
Hearts of Gold. 
BY ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. 
BY F#AMES DE MILLE, 
A Castle in Spain 
BY }. LEITH DERWENT. 


Our Lady of Tears. | Circe’s Lovers. | +. | over's Creed 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
Sketches by Boz. | Oliver Twist. 
Pickwick Papers. | Nicholas Nickleby 

BY DICK DONOVAN, 

The Man-Hunter. 

Caught at Last! ‘ 
BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
Point of Honour.| Archie Lovell. 

BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, 

Felicia. Kitty. 

BY EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
xy: 

“ ‘By PERCY FITZGERALD. 

Bella Donna. | Nevér Forgotten. 

The Second Mrs. Tiilotson. 

Polly. | Fatai Zero. 

Seventy-five Brooke — 

The Lady of Brantom 

BY ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE, 


Filthy ey 
BY R. E. FRANCILLON. 
Olympia. Queen Cophetua. 
One by One. A Real Queen. 
BY HAROLD FREDERIC. 
Seth’s Brother's Wife. 
BY eur FRISWELL. 


of Tw 
ssi BY EDWARD GARRETT, 


The Capel Girls. 


| Jezebel’sDaughter | 
| What 


| ElliceQuentin. 
| Fortune’s Fool. 








CueEap PopuLar NovELs, continued— 


BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. The Flower of the 
For Lack of Gold. | Forest. 
will the| Braes of Yarrow. 

World Say ? | The Golden Shaft. 
In Love and War.| Of High Degree. 
For the King. |Mead and Stream. 
In PasturesGreen | Loving a Dream. 


| Queen of the Mea-| A Hard Knot. 


dow. Heart’s Delight. 
A Heart’s Problem | Blood-Money. 


| The Dead Heart. 


BY WILLIAM GILBERT. 


| Dr. Austin’s Guests. | James Duke. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 


BY JOHN HABBERTON. 


| Brueton’s Bayou. | Country Luck, 


BY ANDREW HALLIDAY. 
Every-Day Papers. 
BY LADY DUFFUS HARDY. 
Paul Wynter’s Sacrifice. 
BY THOMAS HARDY. 


| Under the Greenwood Tree. 


BY }. BERWICK HARWOOD. 
The Tenth Earl. 

BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. Sebastian Strome 
Dust. 

Beatrix Randolph. 
Miss Cadogna. Love—or a Name. 
David Poindexter’s Disappearance. 
BYSIR ARTHUR HELPS. 
Ivan de Biron. 
BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 


BY MRS. GEORGE HOOPER, 


| The House of Raby. 
| 


BY TIGHE HOPKINS. 


’Twixt Love and Duty. 


BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT. 
Thornicroft’s Model. 


| The Leaden Casket. 


Self-Condemned. | That other Person 
BY FEAN INGELOW. 


| Fated to be Free. 


BY HARRIETT FAY, 
The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught. 

BY MARK KERSHAW, 


| Colonial Facts and Fictions. 


BY R. ASHE KING. 


| A Drawn Game. 


“The Wearing of the Green.” 
BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 


| Oakshott Castle 


BY JOHN LEYS. 
The Lindsays. 
BY MARY LINSKILL, 
In Exchange for a Soul, 
BY E. LYNN LINTON, 


Patricia Kemball. 


The Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
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CHEAP PoruLan ‘Novats, continued— | 
E. Lynn Linton, continued— 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord? | Paston Carew. 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the — 
“My Love.” | 
BY HENRY Lucy. 
Gideon Fleyce. 
BY JUSTIN McCARTHY. | 
Dear LadyDisdain | MissMisanthrope | 
The Waterdale Donna Quixote. | 
Neighbours. | The Comet of a} 
My Enemy’s | Season. 
Daughter. | Maid of Athens. 
A Fair Saxon. Camiola, 
Linley Rochford. | 
BY MRS. ~ hgeaaeaeanainscesae 
Quaker Cousin 
BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 
The Evil Eye. | Lost Rose. 
BY W. H. MALLOCK. 
The New Republic. 
BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Open! Sesame. Fighting the Air. | 
A Harvest of Wild | Written in Fire. 


Oats. 
BY }. ——— 
Half-a-dozen Daughte 
BY BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


A Secret of the Sea. 
BY JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 

Touch and Go. 
B 


| _Mr. Dorillion. 
BY MRS. MOLESWORTH. 
ensues Rectory. 
z. MUDDOCK. 
Stories Aieira and Wonderful. 
BY D.CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
ALife’sAtonement | Hearts. 
A Model Father. | Way of the World. 
Joseph’s Coat. |A Bit of Human 
Coals of Fire. Nature. 
By theGateofthe | First Person Sin- 
Val Strange. [Sea. | gular. 
Old Blazer’s Hero. ' Cynic Fortune. 
BY ALICE O'HANLON. 

The Unforeseen. | Chance ? or Fate ? 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies. | The Primrose Path. 

The Greatest Heiress in England. 
BY MRS. ROBERT O'REILLY. 
Phoebe’s Fortunes. 
BY OUIDA, 

Held in Bondage. , TwoLittleWooden 
Strathmore. Shoes. 
Chandos. | Ariadne. 
Under Two Flags. —- 
Idalia. 
Cecil Castle- 

maine’s Gage. 
Tricotrin. | Puck. mune. 
Folle Farine. | Bimbi. | Wanda. 
A Dog of Flanders. | Frescoes. 


Piptstretto. 
A Village Com- 





Pascarel. 
Signa. 

Princess Naprax- 
In a Winter City. 


| In Maremma. 
[ine. | Othmar, 
| Wisdom, Wit, and 


Pathos. 








CueapP Poputar Nove.s, continued— 
BY MARGARET AGNES PAUL. 
Gentle and Simple. 
FAMES PAYN, 
Lost Sir Massing: | Marine Residence. 
berd. Married Beneath 
APerfect Treasure Him. 
Bentinck’s Tutor. | Mirk Abbey. 
Murphy’s Master. | Not Wooed, but 
A County Family. Won. 
At Her Mercy. Less Black than 
A Woman’s Ven- We’re Painted. 
geance. By Proxy. 
Cecil’s Tryst. Under One Roof. 
Clyffards of Clyffe | High’ Spirits. 
The Family Scape- | Carlyon’s Year. 
grace. |A Confidential 
Foster Brothers. Agent. 
Found Dead. | Some Private 
Best of Husbands. Views. 
Walter’s Word. From Exile. 
Halves. A Grape from a 
Fallen Fortunes. Thorn. 
What He Cost Her | For Cash Only. 
Humorous Stories | Kit: A Memory. 
Gwendoline’s Har- | The Canon’s Ward 
vest. Talk of the Town. 
£200 Reward. Holiday Tasks. 
Like Father, Like | Glow-worm Tales 


Son. 
BY C. L. PIRKIS, 
Lady Lovelace. 
BY EDGAR A. POE. 
The Mystery of Marie Roget. 
BY E. C, PRICE. 
Valentina. | The Foreigners 
Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 
Gerald. 
BY CHARLES READE. 
It Is Never Too Late to Mend. 
Hard Cash. | Peg Woffington 
Christie Johnstone. 
Griffith Gaunt. 
Put Yourself in His Place. 
The Double Marriage. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
Foul Play. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love. 
Autobiography of a Thief. 
A Terrible Temptation. 
The Wandering Heir. 
A Simpleton. A Woman-Hater. 
Readiana. The Jilt. 
Singleheart and Doubleface. 
Good Stories of Men and other 
Animals. 
BY MRS. }. H. RIDDELL. 
Her Mother’s Darling. 
Prince of Wales’s Garden Party. 
Weird Stories. | Fairy Water. 
The Uninhabited House. 
The Mystery in Palace Gardens. 
BY F. W. ROBINSON, 
Women are Strange. 





| The Hands of Justice. 
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CuHEAP PoputarR NovELs, continued— 
BY FAMES RUNCIMAN. 

Skippers and Shellbacks. 

Grace Balmaign’s Sweetheart. 

Schools and Scholars. 


BY W. CLARK RUSSELL 
Round the Galley Fire. 
On the Fo’k’sle Head. 
In the Middle Watch. 
A Voyage to the Cape. 
A Book for the Hammock. 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
Gaslight and Daylight. 


BY JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Waterman. | Two Dreamers. 
The Lion in the Path. 


BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 
Joan Merryweather. | The High Mills. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 

Heart Salvage. | Sebastian. 


BY GEORGE R. SIMS. 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 
The Ring o’ Bells.| Mary Jane Married. 
Mary Jane’s Memoirs, 
Tales of To-day. 


BY ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 
A Match in the Dark. 


BY T. W. SPEIGHT, 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
The Golden Hoop. | By Devious Ways. 


BY R. A. STERNDALE. 
The Afghan Knife. 


BY R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 
New Arabian Nights. | Prince Otto. 
BY BERTHA THOMAS, 
Cressida. | Proud Maisie. 
The Violin-Player. 
BY W. MOY THOMAS. 
A Fight for Life. 
BY WALTER THORNBURY. 
Tales for the Marines. 
Old Stories Re-told. 
BY T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 
BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
The Way We Live Now. 
The American Senator. 
Frau Frohmann. | Marion Fay. 
Kept in the Dark. 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
The Land-Leaguers.| John Caldigate 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. 
By F. ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Anne Furness. | Mabel’s Progress. 
BY }. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
Farnell’s Folly. 
BY IVAN TURGENIEFYF, &c, 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 


— 


CueEap Popurar Nove ts, continued— 
BY MARK TWAIN, 

Tom Sawyer. | A Tramp Abroad. 
The Stolen White Elephant. 
APleasure Trip on the Continent. 
Huckleberry Finn. [of Europe. 
Life on the Mississippi. 

The Prince and the Pauper. 


BY C. C. FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress Judith. 


BY SARAH TYTLER. 
What She Came Through. 
The Bride’s Pass.| Buried Diamonds. 
Saint Mungo’s City. 
Beauty and the Beast. 
Lady Bell. | Noblesse Oblige. 
Citoyenne Jacqueline | Disappeared 
The Huguenot Family. 


BY }. S. WINTER, 
Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends. 
BY H. F. WOOD, 
The Passenger from Scotland Yard. 


BY LADY WOOD, 
Sabina. 


BY CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 
Rachel Armstrong; or. Love&Theology. 


BY EDMUND YATES. 


Castaway. 
The Forlorn Hope. | Land at Last. 


ANONYMOUS. 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 


POPULAR SHILLING BOOKS. 


Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. By Bret 
HArTE. 

The Twins of Table Mountain. By 
Bret Harte. 

A Day’s Tour. By Percy FITzGERALp. 

Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds. By 
JuLt1an HAWTHORNE, 

A Romance of the Queen’s Hounds. 
By CHARLES JAMES. 

Trooping with Crows. ByC. L. Pirxis 

The Professor’s Wife. By L.GranHaAm. 

A Double Bond. By Linpa VILtar, 

Esther’s Glove. By R. E. FRANCILLON. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent 
By Tom JERROLD. 

Beyond the Gates. By E. S. Puerps. 

Old Maid’s Paradise. By E.S. PHEetps. 

Burglars in Paradise. ByE.S.PHELPs. 

Jack the Fisherman. ByE.S.PuHELpPs, 

Our Sensation Novel. Edited by 
Justin H. McCartny, M.P. 

Dolly. By ditto. [WoRTH. 

That Girl in Black. By Mrs. MoteEs- 

Was She Good or Bad ? ByW. Mi1nTo. 

Bible Characters. By Cuas, READE. 

The Dagonet Reciter. By G. R. Sims. 

How the Poor Live. By G. R. Sims. 
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